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THE MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 


BY FRANCES MARY SCHOULORAFT. 


~——eeeeeen 


NE bright November afternoon, 
two men might have been seen 
standing on the steps of the New 
York Hotel. In fact, they were 
seen, for the New York Hote) 
stands in a tolerably well-fre- 
quented thoroughfare, and sev- 
eral passers-by looked at them. 
These two men were very unlike 
in personal appearance. One of 
them was a young man, whose 
handsome face did not bear 
marks of any great natural force 
of character, and had at present 
@ reckless expression, as if he 
were at odds with society and 
himself; in dress and manner he 
had all the external signs of a gentleman. The other 
was a stout, middle-aged man, with keen, bright eyes 
looking through steel spectacles, and a round, jolly 
and withal somewhat villanous countenance. He 
looked as if he was fond of good-living, in every sense 
but a moral one, and did not look at all like a gentle- 
man. The two stood side by side, but did*'not seem 
in very close companionship otherwise, and such as 
it was, the companionship seemed to be of the elder 
man’s making. The young man had an abstracted 
and rather melancholy look, and seemed entirely ab- 
sorbed in his own not very cheerful reflections. The 
other stood, apparently looking at the passers in the 
street, but in reality watching his companion’s face, 
and at last he broke out in a loud, sharp voice, with 
considerable emphasis: 
“ Dunbar, what the deuce are you thinking of?” 

“Dunbar did not seem to hear the question, for he 
made no reply for several moments. Then he said, 
with a rather singular smile: 





‘*T was reflecting on a great social problem, a pecu- ' 


liar phase of which was just now brought strikingly 
before me.” 

** What do you mean?” asked the other, with un- 
disguised curiosity. 

Dunbar paused again for some moments, before re- 
plying, and then said, slowly, in a tone curiously 
compounded of familiar and supercilious: 

‘Well, Levison, generally speaking, you are the 
very last man in whom I would confide; but as my 
choice of confidants is limited—and as I expect as 
much from you as I do from any man—and as a@ man 
without a cent in his pocket, and no chance of get- 
ting one unless he steals it, can’t afford even to be 
fastidious—and as, finally and above all, it is no con- 
fidence—I will tell you: but not here, for although 
these steps are admirably adapted for various pur- 
poses, private conversation is not one of them.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, come along and take a drink,” said 
Levison. 

Danbar glanced at Mr. Levison out of the corner 
of his eyes, as if the invitation was not as acceptable 
to him as it should have been, considering its cordial 
hospitality, and the custom of the country; but he 
did accept it, and accompanied Mr. Levison to the 
bar-room of the hotel. Having selected the mild 
and harmless beverage of brandy and maraschifho as 
& proper accompaniment to bis conversation, Dunbar 
withdrew to one side with Levison, who prompted 
him to his proniised confidence, by saying again: 

‘Well, now, tell me what the deuce you were 
thinking about?” 

Dunbar half laughed to himself, and then sai:: 

* Did you notice aClarence that passed as we stood 
on the steps—gray horses and servants with no end 
of livery, with a lady in it?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Levison, standing suspended, 


with one eye on his glass, and the other on 
Dunbar. 

“Did you notice the lady?” asked Dunbar, with 
the same air of sardonic levity that had character- 
ized his manner throughout the preceding interview. 

“ Yes,” said Levison, looking at him sharply; “I 
did. What of it?” 

Dunbar looked down in his glass for a few seconds, 
and then, as if to nerve himself fur an effort, swal- 
lowed its contents, and said: ; 

‘That was my wife.” 

“The deuce you say!” said Levison. ‘‘ Why, I 
didn’t know you had a wife!” 

“I wish I didn’t know it myself,” said Dunbar, 
bitterly. ‘‘Butso it is, The lady in that elegant 
equipage was Mrs. Alexander Dunbar, and Mr. Al- 
exander Dunbar is here, at your service —you see in 
what circumstances and in what company. To-day 
is the happy anniversary. Just three years ago, in 
the presence of St. George and all the glorious com- 
pany of the elite, we took each other for better for 
worse. It looks as if those whom God had joined to- 
gether had swung pretty far asunder, doesn’t it?” 

‘It does,” said Mr. Levison, with emphasis. “ But 
how comes it? She seems to have plenty of money.” 

* She has,” said Dunbar, laconically. 

“ O! I suppose she was an heiress?” 

** No,” said Dunbar. ‘ Her father has only a mod- 
erate fortune, and six children, including her, and, 
moreover, like Daniel Webeter, he still lives.” 

«‘ Where did she get her money from, then?” 

« From me,” answered Dunbar. ‘I settled athird 
of my property on her.” 

“ You were mighty liberal, I think,” said Levison. 
‘In common gratitude, she ought to keep you from 
starving.” 

Dunbar colored, and answered, angrily: 

“Tam not yet reduced to the necessity of asking 
charity from my wife.” 

Levison laughed. 

“ Don’t put yourself in a passion. I think perhaps 
I can help you.” 

“In what way?” asked Dunbar, haughtily. ‘“ Not 
by appealing to my wife? I should allow nothing of 
the kind from any one, and certairly not from you.” 

Levison bestowed rather an vyly look un his com- 
panion, at this intimation that he was not altogether 
a fitting negotiator between Dunbar and his wife. 
But he only said: 

“ Of course, I should never think of such a thing. 
I was only thinking that perhaps your affairs are not 
in so bad acondition as you seem to believe. Did 
you settle this property on your wife at the time of 
your marriage?” 

“ Well—partly. That is, I promised to do so, and 
she has always had the exclusive benefit of it, al- 
though I did not legally give her possession until we 
separated.” 

Mr. Levison gave a long whistle. 

‘“* That was after your affairs got mixed up, wasn’t 
it?” 

“ Yes,” said Dunbar. ‘That was why I did it; I 
wished to secure her against loss, although we had 
quarrelled.” 

“Very just and very honorable!” said Mr. Levi- 
son. ‘ You certainly deserve to be better off. Now, 
Dunbar, why don’t you engage in some kind of busi- 
ness, and try to get on your legs again?” 

“Tam too confoundedly played out,” said Dunbar. 
“If T had a few thousand dollars, I would.” 

“‘ Wont any of your friends lend you a thousand or 
two?” 

“No more than you would,” retorted Danbar. 
¢ Nor balf so soon; for if you could be sure of an un- 
godly interest, you would in a minute.” , 

* So I would,” said Levison. “ Now, I'll tell you 
what, Dunbar: I think, by helping you to a dollar, I 
can make two, or perhaps three, myself—that’s my 
way, you know. If four or five thousand dollars can 
do you any good, and I can see my way clear to get- 
ting that and more back again, I'll let you have it. 
Come to my office to-morrow at one o’clock.” 
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“ But,” said Dunbar, “I don’t see how you 











propose to secure yourself. I’ve no security to 
offer.” 

“‘ Well, who said you did see?” demanded Mr. 
Levison, rudely and cheerfully, giving energy and 
point to his sentence, according to his wont, with ex- 
pletives that would not have the same grace from my 
pen that they had from his lips. “If 7 see, that is 
enough! You come into my office to morrow, and 
we'll both see about it. Wont you take another 
drink?” 

This appeal to the bibulous qualities of his friends 
and associates was also habitual with Mr. Levison. 
He made it at all times and in all companies, unde- 
terred either by the quantity or quality of the indi- 
viduals to whom it was addressed; which betokened 
great liberality and hospitality of soul, and a truly 
Christian spirit, inasmuch as it showed a desire to 
make a]1 mankind share, at his expense, in one of the 
greatest pleasures of his own existence. Dunbar de- 
clined the invitation, and Mr. Levison abruptly left 
the hotel, and went down town. As he did not gen- 
erally attend to business in the afternoon, it is to be 
supposed that he had some mighty object in view in 
departing from his custom on this occasion. He first 
visited the clerk’s cffice, and remained some time 
consulting one of the ponderous volumes therein 
deposited. 

‘Ah, here it is!” he said to himself. ‘ Dunbar to 
Dunbar—Dunbar’s trustees—all the same—March 
24th. Hum! Why, he had been married two years 
and a half at that time!” 

Then, going to another part of the office, he con- 
sulted other books, and soliloquized over the entries 
in which the name of Dunbar appeared. 

“Judgments and attachments by the dozen! O, 
the deuce! He was insolvent, fast enough, last 
March! O! there’s money in it!” 

This last ejaculation did not refer to Mr. Danbar's 
pocket, but to a scheme of which he had bethought 
Lim; and having come to the conclusion that there 
was an auriferous deposit awaiting him, he left the 
office with an air of great satisfaction at the result of 
his investigations. Having refreshed himself with a 
whiskey-cuci tail in a neighboring bar-room, he walk- 
ed at a rapid pace up Broadway. 

After going a short distance, he turned into a door- 
way, and went up stairs, to the «-ffice of his favorite 
counsellor-at-lav, Mr. Belton. Entering, he found 
Mr. Belton engaged in consultation with am exceed- 
ingly seedy-looking client. Mr. Belton himself was 
a@rather tall and quite stout man, with a red and 
white face, hook nose, and a good deal of curling 
yellow hair. He was very smooth and soft in his 
manner, and affected considerable elegance. 

** Belton,” said Mr. Levison, abruptly, ‘I want to 
talk to you.” 

““T am engaged just now,” commenced Mr. Belton. 
“ Bnt—” 

“O, ——" yonr engagement!” said Mr. Levison, 
with his accustomed terseness andenergy. ‘I’ve no 
time to wait. I dare say our friend will be no worse 
off to-morrow.” 

The seedy gentleman, who seemed to know Mr 
Levison, affected a compromise here, by the timely 
recollection of an engagement which he was only 
prevented from keeping by the want of a small sum 
of money; this he promptly proposed that Mr. Levi- 
son should lend him, thereby showing much latent 
financial genius: Mr. Levison’s desire to get rid of 
the seedy gentleman drew from him a favorable an- 
swer to this propusal for a loan, accompanied with a 
gratuitous admonition to the borrower to take him- 
self off about his business. The seedy man took the 
money, and the advice, and his leave, and left Mr. 
Levison to his consultation with his lawyer, which he 
opened by propounding this query: 

* Hasaman any legal right to give half of his 
property away to his wife, when, by so doing, he 
dvesn’t leave himself enough to pay his debts?” 

** Certainly not,” said Mr. Belton. 

“A conveyance of real estate in such a case is 
worthless, isn’t it?” 

“It is very likely to be so.” 
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“There’s a fair presumption of fraud?” 

« Generally—if he is really insolvent.” 

“And if such a person owes me ten thousand dol- 
lars, I, of course, can attack the conveyance?” 

* Of course,” said Mr. Balton. ‘“‘Whom do you 
know that has done such a thing?” 

* Young Dunbar—Alick Dunbar. You know him, 
don’t you?” 

‘- Very well,” said Mr. Belton. ‘I’ve had one or 
two suits against him, some time since. But he is 
completely insolvent.” 

* His wife hasa hundred thousand dollars, which 
he settled on her hardly six months since.’’ 

“In-deed!” said Mr. Belton. “ Let me see. He 
doesn’t live with his wife?” 

“No. What has that to do with it?” 

“ Nothing with that. But you had better proceed 
cautiously, and find out just how the matter stands, 
or you may have the pleasure of paying the expenses 
of a lawsuit, and get nothing, after all. Marriage 
settlements are rather uncertain matters to deal 
with.” 

Mr. Levison listened with undisguised impatience 
to this advice, and started up on its conclusion, say- 
ing, with his customary abruptness: : 

*“ O, I know very well what I am about!” 

“ Well, come and see me before you commit your- 
self.” 

Mr. Levison went out without answering, having 
presented just so much of the case to his lawyer as 
would ensure his getting the advice he wanted to 
hear, and having carefully withheld all adverse facts, 
and closed bis ears to all adverse counsel. This was 
in pursuance of his usual policy, which was a singu- 
lar mixture of caution and short-sightedness. His 
caution was generally best displayed when there was 
little or no occasion for any. At other times, and 
when his cupidity was excited, he would completely 
disregard the dictates of the commonest prudence, 
and rush at his object with the headlong energy of a 
shark, that is wide awake to the piece of pork hang- 
ing over the side of the vessel, and blind to the hook 
and line until he has them in his jaws. 

Mr. Levison was a model of his style, and yet he 
was not what is generally called a model character. 
In the course of his life, he had been engaged in va- 
rious kinds of business, in all of which bis creditors 
were forced to the conclusion that he had been pecu- 
liarly unfortaunate—while men in general, judging by 
the usual tests of success in business, thought the 
exact contrary to be the case. Among these vicissi- 
tudes, may be qaoted three failares, and a compul- 
sory resignation of his situation as cashier of a rail- 
road corporation. This last was brought about by 
the fact that the narrow scope of the corporation’s 
views did not take in the advantage that would re- 
dound to it from a harmless habit he bad of convert- 
ing the funds to his own use. After this proof of the 
ingratitude of mankind, Mr. Levison retired to a life 
of happy usefulness as a note-shaver. He piqued 
himself very much on his straight-forward way of 
doing basiness. He was right, for his course was 
straight-forward to one end—the utter ruin of his 
customers; and he could accomplish this with the 
more neatness and despatch that men seldom came 
to him until the work was already fairly commenced. 
With charming candor and playfulness, he always 
assured gentlemen who came to him for accommoda- 
tion, that he would cheat them before he had done 
with them—the only promise he ever made them, by 
the wav, that he did not break. Sometimes, indeed, 
he was better than his word, and cheated himself as 
cleverly as ever he did any one else. He never had 
any contrition when he cheated his fellow-creatures, 
but the bitterness of remorse he felt when he had 
cheated himeelt more than atoned fr any previous 
want of feeling. These little pecaliarities in his 
character as a business man were agreeably relieved 
by his private foibles. His weaknesses, it is trae, 
were only the ordinary weakn of humanity ; but 
his manner of exhibiting them was extraordinary, 
and gave them the effect of fresbness and originality. 








Frankness was a quality to which he laid great claim, 
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Levison’s offive. This office was in Nassau street, and Dunbar said that he wanted time to think about it. | « Gian now a last farewell,” which had been 2unning | her only chance of happiness lay in her dismissing only lookec .. 
it did not clearly appear to what: business he devoted | Mr. Levison instantly suggested that as he had busi- | in his head ever since he heard it the evening before. | Dunbar from her thoughts, as well as her life, entire- to say. Leva. 
himself. As Dunbar entered, he beheld Mr. Levison | ness in Exchange Place, that they should go reund | Then he stopped, cleared bis throat delicately once | }y. He only looked-at Clara’s side of the question. like to pa”: 
seated by his desk, with bis hat pushed far back on | to Delmonico’s and take adrink, by which time Dun- | or twice, and said, in a voice whose naturally rich | The quarrel between Alexander Danbar and his this. 
his head, looking over a parcel of notes, and occa- | bar would have made up his mind. Dunbar acceded. | and full tones were becoming slightly husky from | wife arose chiefly from each one fullowing the bent of 59" ahs. 
sionally making a memorandum on a slip of paper. | On the way, he considered that he had nothing two | generous living: their natural characters, without reference to the singular if. 
He was not alone—a gentleman, who, from his ap-| lose; that, although Levison had undoub{edly some ‘* Clara, have you seen anything of Danbar lately?” | other, even when tbey were the most attached to “O, well. 
pearance, might have been a well-to-do shop- keeper, | purpose of his own to serve, it would matter very “Or whom, father?” sail Mrs. Dunbar: not be- | each other. Another trouble was that Clara, being his,” said . 
was standing by the fire. There had apparentiy been | little tu him what it might be, so long as he himself | cause she had not caught the name, but because she | rather romantic and enthusiastic, made a hero of her to pay the: i) 
some exciting conversation passing, for, as Dunbar | got the money, and the chauce of engaging in protit- | had just been thinking of the individual who bore it, | husband, instead of taking him as he was; and such If you anv ‘ 
entered, the man by the fire said, in an angry tone: | able business. Further to confirm hiia, it happened | and naturally wished to give the impression that he | a hero as poor Alick himself, conscious of being only themI ii... 
“T bought the note on the strength vf your en-| that in crossing Wall street he bad to shun bis tailor, | was completely out of her mind. an everyday mortal, had never dreamed of being they are ov»: 
dorsement. The note has been protested, and if you | and that bruugit forcibly before him the gratification “Alexander Daubar,” repeated Mr. Manners, dis- | turned into, and consequently he could not under- “Mr. Le- 
have any regard for your credit, you must puy it ” it would be tu pay that once deferential and now in- | tinctly. stand Clara’s disappointment, when she found out he Mr. Duub- ; ; 
“Tt wont do anything of the kind,” replied Mr. | sulent individual in fall, and leave his curse on his “O no!” said Mrs. Dunbar, softly, and slightly | was no hero, after all. In the reaction of feeling, she upon to pious): 
“Levison. head. Su that, by the time they reached Delmonico’s, | shaking her head. “ I have not seen him since one | was inclined to consider him almost a villain instead. know not h 
“ You will only hurt your own credit, if you don’t,” | he had made up his mind to accept Levison’s offer, | day last month, when | passed him in the street.” The truth was, that he was only a good natured Clara’ac +) 
said the man. and told him so. Accordingly, they went into the “ Nor heard from him?” young fellow, of honorable impulses, sadly at the Levison,w> -: 
“Weill, that’s none of your business, if I do,” said | office of a géntleman whom Mr. Levison wished to| No!” suid Clara, looking a little surprised. “1 | mercy of his own high ‘animal spirits aud rather weak “Tent bi. 
Mr. Levison. see, and who did not want to see him. was nut likely to hear from him.” head. He had been passionately in love with Clara; debt—and hohe 
“ Well,” said the other, with the air of aman who| ‘I'll make this tellow give me the stamps f.rthree | “No,” said Mr. Manners. ‘‘No. Trae. But you | but he had not given upall society tor hers. Perhaps property b:: ' 
has taken a position which is sure to inspire his ad-| notes,” Le explained to Dunbar. “He'll be glad to | appeared to be rather out of spirits yesterday and | he had been too ready to return to his ante-matrimo- have been: «.\ :. 
versary with terror. “If you don’t pay by ten o’clock | get rid of me so easy to-day.” Which proved to be | to-day, and I could. only attribute it to sometiing | nial company. She thought herself neglected; aud, have my). 
to-morrow morning, I’ll sue you!” the case, and saved Mr. Levison ten dollars. The | connected with—with the great misfortune of your | being very proud, she remedied the watter by be- you that «. 
“O, well! you can sue, and be hanged!”? said Lev- | notes were made and signed, Levison observing cas- | life.” coming cold and repelling, and drove him away when | March wo: 
ison. ‘I'll carry the case befure every court in the | ually to Dunbar: “ No,” said Clara again; “I have neither seen nor | he was inclined to be attentive. Then Alexander on uo right to 
State, befure Ill pay it, and I don't know as I will “As I have to sue theso at once, we will date a year | heard anything of him. He has never seemed to | his part thought that Clara did not care for him, and ' amount to . | 
then. And now,” he continued, with sudden feroci- | back. It will look better.” have the least wish for reconciliativn— ani it is cer- | really did neglect her, under the impression that she” ; but now y | 
ty, “ clear out of here! I wont hear any more of} To this Danbar agreed, regarding the whole | tainly his part to take the first step, after all that has | found his company disagrecable. 4 bar's cred), 
your talk! Go! or 1’ll kick you out!” formality as Mr. Levison’s exclusive affair, and limit- | passed.” So they went on until mutual jealousy,and warmth was £0 th, 
As it seemed highly probable that he would carry | ing his questions to the cnly point that concerned Mr. Mannrs looked at his daughter, at the last | of temper and recrimiration ended in an open differ- | claim, I do., 
this threat into execution, the other gentleman hast- | him, as to when the money would be ready tor him. | words, and said: ence and separation. Alexander had sinned «against : | me, I shal... . 
ily retired. Mr. Levison immediately turned a cheer- * Where and when do you dine?” asked Levisun, “Tam very glad that he has the good sense sn1| Clara, certainly— all New York bore witness to that. i have eigh: . 
ful and smiling face on Danbar, and said: in return, good taste to refrain trom intrading himself on you, | Society did not hold Clara blameless, either; society sue my cl:..; 
“That’s the way I treat. these fellows, Dunbar. “Six o'clock, at the New York Hotel,” answered | after all that has passed, as you say; and I hope that | said that Clara never found out what @ sinner Alick , settled on : 
Don’t you see, he'll go off and sue me, and I can put | Dunbar. you would not be weak enough to listen to him, if he | Danbar was until he began to lose his property. j not to hav: 
off the case, and honeyfaggle matters along, and so “ Well, ’ll come up ani dine with you, and fetch | did.” Clara only grew more haughty at being so misinter- } “If Lhasa 
gain time. I don’t want anything of him, and don’t | you five hundred dollars; the rest you can have in a Mrs. Dunbar dil not answer. She was turning | preted, mure especially as Dunbar Lai said some- have no ri: 
care what he thinks.” : day or two.” round on her finger the ring with which Alexander | thing of the same hind hinstl*. Alexander said | | last time . 
Such episodes as these were of everyday occur-| Dunbar did not exactly fancy the idea of Levison’s | Dunbar did her wed, and with all his woridly goods | Clara was cold, calculating aud heart) ss, and Clara i 
rence in Mr. Levison’s experience, and show, better | dining with him, but just then he would have dined | did her endow. Perhaps she was thinking. of it. | said that he was selfish, profligate and unprincipled } 
than any words could describe, the high tone that| with a worse man for less money, and so ke intimat- | Perhaps she was thinking that the husband was gone, | —at least that was the epitome of their mutual accu- 
characterized his business transactions. As he had | ed that such an arrangement would cause him the | and the worldly guois remained. It is hard to say | sations—and so they parted. i 
very little reputation to lose, he could safely afford to | utmost juy and satisfaction. Mr. Levison, on the | what a wowan thinks. The probability is that she While I have been making this retrospect, Mr. 
risk his reputation, and pay his debts in what his | present occasion, was as good as his word. At the | was unconscious of what her fingers, were dving, | Manners and Clara bad been silent, until Clara asked | 
traducers styled builying and impudence, rather than | appointed time, he presented himself at the New | though her next words prove.t that Danbar had been | in her turn: } 
in any properly so-called legal tender. Dunbar had | York Hotel, and merely intimativg to Dunbar, who | the subject of her thoughts. She raised ber heal, * Have you seen anything of bim, father?” 
no leisure, if he had had inclination, to moralize on | was waiting fur him in the hall, that he desired him | with a heigitened color, and a sparkle of indignation “No,” said Mr. Manners, “J have not. J am glad 4 
the style of his friend, for Levison plunged at once | to follow him, proceeded straight to the bar. Here | in her eyes, and said: to observe that be seems to have left New York, for Mrs. Du. 
into the subject of Dunbar's own affairs. he refreshed himself, in the first placé, and then, | “1 could have forgiven Alexander anything ”— | he was only exoosing himself to very disagreeable instant, ap 
*“ Now, Dunbar, if you'll let me manage the matter | without further preamble, produced five new one | here she stopped and amended the phrase —“a/most | reaiark by his manner of life and choice of company. she becan. 
my own way, I think [ can help you through sume of} hundred dollar greenbacks, and handed them to anything, except his saying of me --at his club, to»!— | I wish him no barm, but I should be sivcerely re- get rid of . 
your trouble.” . Dunbar, whose momentary impatience, caused by | that I married him fur kis money! And you know, | juiced if I never were tu hear his nawe again.” and m yet: 
“ How?” Levison’s invariably selecting a bar-room for the | father, that there were no mercenary motives con- And soon after Mr. Manners left the room and the nervous a, 
“* Why, I’ve been thinking that with your South-| scene of his business transactions, vanished, as, for | cerned in our niarriage.” house. Mrs. Dunbar remained fur some time in @ “Mr. L. 
ern connections, you might do very well in the cot-| the first time in several weeks, he tuund himself in “Hem!” said Mr. Manners. Perhaps he was | meditative attitude, and then went to the piano to any busin. 
ton business. I know an excellent man, who is just | possession of a considerable sum of money. He lis- thinking that he was not altogether innocent of mer- | practise a new song with all the zeal and persever- stead of g. 
about to commence as a cotton broker, and he is will- | tened with the most serene attention, while Levison cenary motives, when he gave his blessing to the | ance of a prospective prima-donua, While she was your igno: 
ing to take a partner with about five thousand dol- | explained that the fatare partner proposed for him | love-match waich handsome Alick Dunbar and pret- | thus engaged the drawing-room door opened and i I perceive 
lars. I spoke to him about you, aml he is very | was a gentleman with whom Dunbar could have no | ty Clara Manners, charmed with each other’s guod | Mr. Levisun walked in, brusbingby the servant, and aA and reque 
anxious to have you juin him. What do you| objections to associate his name, either in finance or | looks and other mutual attractions, had arranged to | advancing towards the piano with his most gallant ; and, as M 
think?” society, Altogether, at this stage of matters, Dunbar | the music of the surf at Newport, one fine summer | and beawiaug expression. Mrs. Duubar arose, and she rang 
“All very well,” said Dunbar. “ But where is the | began to think his friend Levisun was a mach better day. ‘*‘Hem! I know it, Clara—I know it.” looked at hiw inquiringly: ‘| swered it, 
five thousand dollars to come from?” sort of man than be had formerly supposed—a rough “ What did I cure fr his money?” said Mrs. Dun- ** Good morning, madam,” said Mr, Levison. bac j | retired to 
“Well, I should have no objection to loan you that | diamond—a man whosa education had not been | bar, impetuously. She was apt to be impetuous, | have been listening to some charming wusic. Don't i, j Mr. Lev 
amount, if yoo will pay me enough for it.” adapted to give him any refinement of speech or | always. ** Did it make me any happier? And then | let nie interrupt it.” ' | pause an! 
“Tl pay anything you ask. But I thought you | manner, but whose heart was in the right place. His | the manver in which he left me! Giving me money, But as Mrs. Daubar did let Lim interrupt her, be | tonished ) . 
never lent, except on undoubted security.” improved estimate of his companion did not vary, | as if that was all 1 valued, and leaving we without a | answered the question ssked by her manner, by i bis usual , 
*O, well, Idon’t. But you are going to give me| even when Mr. Levison, under the influencecf Mr. | word! I never would have taken the deed trom him, “My name is Levison.” “I don’ 
good security. You have nothing to lose, and so you | Cranston’s Chateau Morgaux and Verzenay, becawe | if you had not insisted upon it” Mrs. Dunbar did not remember the name of Levi- j that wom. . 
may as well give me my terms. You give me your| extremely noisy and hilarious, and exhibited his “I did quite right to insist, Clara,’ said Mr. Man- | son among her acquaintance; ant, singular to say, | that could 
note for twenty thonsand dollars.” vulgarity in several new and striking forms. Dun-j| ners. ‘A lady cannot be too delicate in reference to | the sight of its bearer did rot imspire ber with # de- i Mr. Bl 
“The deuce! that is modest percentage!” said | bar bore with him with praiseworthy equanimity aud | movey matters; but it would have been very unwise | sire to include it in her visiting list tor the future. his friend 
' Danbar, patience. for you, from @ mere scruple of delicacy, to have re- | She stood waiting for him to make his busines 4 am used at 
Levison oniy grinned, and went on: This good opision of Levison was subs quently | fused what was justly your own. The mere con- | known. j dewarred 
— de 
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“{ have never had the pleasure of meeting you,” | 
said Mr. Levison, with an agreeable grin to express | 
how great the pleasure was, “‘ but I know Mr. Dun- 
bar very well, and it is on account of some business 
of his that [ have called.” 

‘Mr. Dunbar,” said Mrs. Dunbar, “ attends to his 
business himself.” 

“I wish to God he did, madam!” said Mr. Levison, 
fervently. ‘‘He has ruined hiaself and every one 
that has had anything to do with him, by the way he 
has thrown away money and let things go on fora 
year past. I don’t believe that man has a shadow of 
principle—not a shadow 1” , 

“You called on business, I believe, sir,” said Mrs. 
Dunbar, with chilling politeness. 

Mr. L2vison was not easily disconcerted, but he 
was at this, for he had made sure that the shortest 
way to conciliate Mrs. Danbar would be to abuse her 
husband soundly. He recovere+i himself, and said: 

* Yes, I called on business. Mr. Dunbar owes me 
twenty thousand dollars.” Mrs. Dunbar manifested 
no interest in this statement. ‘I have his notes 
here,” continued Levison, pulling out his pocket- 
book and showing the three notes. ‘‘ You see, Mrs. 
Dunbar, don’t you? All fair and square, you per- 
ceive.” 

Clara just glanced at the well-known signature of 
Alex. Dunbar, at the foot of the notes, and said. 
inquiringly: 

“ Well, sir?” 

“You see that my claim is good,” insisted Levisun. 

““L suppose it is. Ihave no reason to doubt it,” 
said Clara, 

“ Well—Dunbar has absconded. I suppose you 
know that. You can’t tell me where he is, can you?” 
“T know nothing of Mr. Dunbar’s movements.” 

“IT didn’t really think yuu did,” said Mr Levison, 
with a sympathizing emphasis. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Dunbar, 
this is the case. I’ve been nearly ruined by trusting 
that man. You see how much money he has had 
from me, and this is all the security I have.” Clara 
only looked at him. She had no idea whut he meant 
to say. Levison continued, “I thought you might 
like to pay the notes.” Clara opened her eyes at 
this. 

“12” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Dunbar would think it very 
singular if I interfered in his business.” 

**O, well! it is your business, too, as much as it is 
his,” said Mr. Levison. ‘‘ But, if it isn’t convenient 
to pay them, I don’t want to give you any trvuble. 
If you and Mr. Manners, or ycu alone, will endorse 
them [ will let it go for the present, though you see 
they are overdue now.” 

“Mr. Levison, I have nothing to do with my—with 
Mr. Dunbar’s debts, and I cannot see that lam called 
upon to pay any debt which he has contracted, I 
know not how.” 

Clara's cool and decided manner did not please Mr. 
Levison, who answered rather sharply: 

“Tlent him money; that’s how he contracted the 
debt—and if he had not given away so much of his 
property he might bave paid his debts, or he could 
have been made to do it—and anyhow, I’m going to 
have my money. That’s justice. Now, let me tell 
you that the conveyance that he made to you last 
March wouldn't staud a day in any court. He bad 
uo right to make it and cheat his creditors. It don’t 
amount to shucks. I don’t suppes2 you knew that, 
but now you know. That property belorgs to Dun- 
bar’s creditors, and not to you. If they knew that it 
was so they would all ‘pounce on it. If I get my 
claim, I don’t care who dvesn’t; and soif you pay 
me, I shall keep what I know to myself, and you’ll 
have eighty thousand dollars left. But, if 1 have to 
sue my claim, you’ll lose every dollar that Dunbar 
settled on you. It is worth twenty thousand to you 
not to have the affair dragzed through court.” 

“Tf [ have no right to the money,” said Clara, “I 
have no right to pay you in that manner, and for the 
last time I decline to interfere in Mr. Dunbar’s 
affairs. 

Mr. Levison turned sharp and savage all at once, 
for he saw that Clara was not to be beguiled into 
paying him. 

“ Well!’ he said, “I think it is time for you to in- 
terfere in his affairs, when he is starving, while you 
are living in style on the money he gave you, and 
beggared himself to give you. I swear I never heard 
of 80 scandalous a case in my life!” 

Mrs. Dunbar at this looked at Mr. Levison for an 
instant, and, as he did not relax his offensive manner, 
she became not only indignant, but very anxious to 
get rid of the intruder. She only showed the covlest 
and m st concentrated indignation, however, aud no 
nervous agitation. 

‘Mr. Levison,” she said, “‘ when you came here on 
any business which you supposed concerned me, in- 
stead of going to my lawyer, I presumed it arose from 
your ignorance of the ordinary usages of sucie‘y, but 
I perceive now it was an intentional impertinence, 
and request that you will leave the house at once ;” 
and, as Mr. Levison stood staring in speechless wrath, 
she rang the bell, and saying to the man who an- 
Swered it, ‘* Henry,8ee this person to the door,” 
retired to the extremity of the room. 

Mr. Levison rushed out of the house, and did not 
pause until he reached Mr. Belton’s office, and as- 
tonished that gentleman by bursting out with one of 
his usual grace-notes. 

“T don't wonder that Dunbar wouldn’t live with 
that woman! J wc uldn’t live with her for any money 
that could be offered!” 

Mr. Belton made a few inquiries, and did not soothe 
his friend's troubled spirit by appearing to be rather 
amused at the incident and Levison’s ire. He also 
demurred a little at Levison’s instructions to com- 





| mence legal proceedings at once. Bat Lavison was 


tirm, and informed Mr. Belton that there were other 
lawyers in New York if he didn’t want the case. Mr. 
Belton knew that, and, being # philosopher, he per- 
ceived at once that Mr. Levison’s patronage was 
worth more to him than the success of his own 
moderate counsels would be, and so he took the 
initiatory step. 

Clara had not thought of questioning the truth of 
Mr. Levison’s statement as to the validity of the set- 
tlement, and as soon as her father returned she 
startled him by telling him that she bad no right to 
the money that Dunbar gave her. Having heard the 
story Mr. Manners at once went to his lawyer and co- 
trustee of the estate conveyed to Clara. The law- 
yer’s first comment was unpromising, being an anx- 
ious “Is that so?” After meditating awhile he 
said, suddenly: 

“Bat, see here, Manners. I’ve always understood 
that this particular piece of real estate was given up 
to Clara from the beginning. I wasn’t on hand at 
the time they were warricd, but wasn’t there some 
sort of proniise or contract given by young Dunbar, 
either on the day they were married or before? 
See.s to me, I’ve heard so.” 

“There was such a paper,” said Mr. Manners. 
© Would that make any difference?” 

* All the difference in the world, my dear sir, if it 
was given before the warriage. The law is gallant 
enough to look on Alexander’s prospect of getting 
Clara tor a wife as fully worth a humwired thousand 
dollars, if he chose to give it. There was sucha 
paper?” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Manners. “ But I never attached 
much importance to it, as I did not suppose that any- 
thing but an actual deed would be of any value.” 

* It would be worth the whole case just now,’’ said 
the lawyer. ‘‘ Where might that paper, be, do you 
think, now?” 

Mr. Manners had no idea. It might have been 
destroyed when the deed was executed. He knew 
nothing of it. The lawyer suggested that Mrs. Dunbar 
might know. It would save a lawsuit which they 
might lose if such a paper was in existence, he assur- 
ed Mr. Manners, for just as matters stood, and the 
property being conveyed at the time it was, a creditor 
might ‘‘ upset the conveyance.” ‘This was the law- 
yer’s expression. To unlegal earsit sounds more like 
a high-handed attack on persons and property in the 
open street, than a legal process to speak of a creditor 
upsetting a conveyance by way of getting his rights. 
But the lawyer no doubt kuew what he was saying. 

*¢It would be very inconvenient,” said the lawyer, 
‘‘very. Of course, if you must pay, you must. But 
you have been paying out pretty freely for the boys, 
and one thing or another, on the strength of having 
Clara’s money to back you, and if you are thrown on 
your own resources you'll have to live pretty savingly 
next year—that’s all. So, if we can fight Mr.—Mr.— 
Levison ?—we will.” 

After a little more consvltation Mr. Manners re- 
turned home, aud asked Clara if she knew anything 
of the contract. Clara did not. She knew very well 
that there had been such a paper. She had had it in 
her possession once, but she did not think it existed 
at all now. She had left it outside of her desk one 
day, and Alexander had advised her to lock it up. It 
happened to be on aday when they were on un- 
friendly terms, and Clara confessed that she had an- 
grily thrown the paper on the floor, and it was her 
impression that Alexander himself threw it in the 
fire. This seemed to settle the question, and they 
had only to wait the course of events. Mr. Levison 
commenced his suit, and the next four weeks were 
consumed by various passages between Mr. Belton 
and the lawyer on the Manners side. Finally, Mr. 
Chariton, the afuresaid lawyer, began to inquire 
where Alexander Dunbar himself was. Mr. Levison, 
naturally, did not desire any communication between 
Dunbar and the Manners family, and contrived to 
give the im} ression that in the attack on Clara’s set- 
tlement, he and Dunbar were in collusion. Mr. 
Manners was indignant more than ever. 

“It is not only meanness,” said Mr. Manners, 
“ but superfluous and unnecessary meanness.” 

Clara seemed to agree with her father. 

‘+ Alexander knows,” she said, ‘‘ that he had only 
to hint that he needed a part or the whole of his gift, 
to obtain it. I wish you would give it all up at once, 
father. It scems asif I were actuated by the very 
lowest motives, to insist on retaining the property 
under these circumstances.” 

“If Mr. Dunbar Gesires to have the property 
again,” said Mr. Manners, “ the least he can do is to 
inform us of the fact; in the meantime, Clara, we 
are under no ubligations to meet the views of rascals 
and sharpers half way.” Mr. Manners was about to 
add, “even if one of them is your husband,” but 
omitted that, out of regard to Clara’s feelings, but 
only said it the more strongly to himself. 

Clara was obliged to leave the matter entirely in 
the hands of her father and Mr. Chariton. She cared 
very little for the pecuniary interests involved. Bat 
though she assured every one else, and herself, that 
her former love for her husband was “a thing of the 
past,” she was 80 inconeistent as to shed many tears 
over this new proof, as she thought, of his unworthi- 
ness. 

Several months passed by, while Mr. Belton and 
Mr. Charlton were alternately making scme legal 
movement, and waiting thirty or forty or more days, 
and after all Mr. Chariton was forced to a gloomy 
view of the subject which he expressed in these words 
one day: 

“ Well, Mammers, I am aftaid that after all we must 
compromise with that fellow Levison.” 


mere loss of money. 








Before twenty-four hours more had passed after 
Mr. Charlton pronounced these words, Mr. Manners 
had his thoughts entirely drawn from the suit toa 
much more serious occurrence in bis family than the 
His youngest son, Westerlo 
Mauners, who had more than his share of the hot 
and impetuous temper of his race, happened one 
evening to overhear some remarks upon bis sister 
Clara, giving a very false cause fur the separation be- 
tween Dunbar and his wife, by assigning it to a well- 
founded jealousy on Dunbar’s part Without refiect- 
ing on anything but his own resentment, he gave the 
speaker the lie, and knocked him down. The result 
was an immediate challenge from the other, and, as 
the idea of declining to do anything violent and un- 
usual was not one that Westerlo would be likely to 
harbor, they fuught on the spot. Probably no one 
anticipated anything buta more or less harmless ex- 
change of shots, and Westerlo meant no more, and 
was horror-struck at finding that he had mortally 
wounded his antagonist The law does not recognize 
the decaying institution of single combat, unhappily, 
and Westerlo was in danger of the penalty of deliber- 
ate murder, if a jury chose to consider it so. His 
first idea was to stay and await the result, but his 
father opposed this wish so vehemeutly that he aban- 
doned it, and Jett New York, confiding his destination 
to ne one but Mr. Manners. This event brought new 
trouble upon Mr. Manners, who, having always led 
an easy and tranquil life, did nut bear trouble very 
well. It brought, also, some pew demands on his 
income. Westerlo’s habits were extravagant, and his 
management of money matters careless in the ex- 
treme, and several things were immediately brought 
to Mr. Manners’s notice, which Mr. Manners settled 
at once from his own resources, for fear that Wester- 
lo’s credit should suffer, in addition to his other mis- 
fortunes. This brought his thoughts back again to 
the suit that Mr. Levison had brought against him, 
and he asked Mr. Charlton how that was going. Mr. 
Charlton answered in the same terns as his last legal 
opinion: 

*“1’m afraid, Manners, we shall have to com- 
promise.” 

* Well, then, in God’s name, let us compromise!” 
said Mr. Manners. ‘I never had a lawsuit before, 
and I trust I never shall have again.” 

About the same time that Mr. Manners agreed to 
compromise, Mr. Levison was sittiog in his cffice. 
He had just laid down the morning paper, and push- 
ing his hat on the back of his head, allowed his face 
to expand into a malignant grin. 

* Well! 1am devilish glad that old Manners’s brat 
is likely to be hung! The arrogant, stuck-up old 
fool! It'll teach him not to give himself sv many 
confounded airs to men as good as hiniself.”” 

Having sat a few moments longer, to get the full 
flavor of the intense satisfaction he derived from this 
noble sentiment, he took up two or three letters that 
laid on his desk. ‘‘Hem! this is from Dunbar;’ 
and opening it, proceeded to read it. It produced 
little effect on him until be came to the postscript, 
which was as follows: 

*T am going to le:ve New Orleans for a short time, 
as I saw my brother-in-law, Westerlo Manners, in 
the street this mouruing. I do not Know what has 
brought him here, but I do not want to meet him, 
and so shall not return fur two or three weeks, by 
which time he wiil have left.” 

Mr, Levison read this over very carefully once or 
twice, and appeared to be meditating deeply. Sud- 
denly he sprang up with akin of yell, knocked over 
his chair in the performance of an ecstatic war-dance, 
and rushed out of his office. So inpatient was be 
that he did not even stop to drink before he got into 
a hack and ordered it to drive to Mr. Charlton’s 
office. Mr. Charlton was not there, but his clerk in- 
formed Mr. Levison that he hal gone to Mr. Man- 
ners’s house. Mr. Levison burried to his hack again, 
drove to a telegraph-offi:e, and then to Twenty-third 
street. Here he fullowed the servant to the library, 
with his accustomed scorn of conventionalities, with- 
out waiting to know if his company was desired, and 
found not only Mr. Manners and Mr. Chariton, but 
Mrs Dunbar. 

“ Good morning. gentlemen! How d’ye do,ma’am!” 
said Mr. Levison, with that graceful ease that so pre- 
eminently distinguished him. 

Mr. Manners stared at him an instant, and then 
said, in a very stately manner: 

“We are engaged at present, Mr. Levison. If you 
wiil call at Mr. Charlton’s office, at twelve o’clock to- 
morrow morning, we will try to effect a compromise 
with you.” 

This Mr. Levison probably regarfied as a specimen 
of the “airs” which Mr. Manners gave himself, for 
he broke out: 

‘“*Ql—your compromise! I must have my whole 
claim, and that at once, or your son shall hang as 
high as Haman!” 

At this speech Mr. Manners changed cvlor, and 
Clara started up with a half-shriek. Mr. Levison 
cast a glance of satisfaction upon the effect he had 
produced, and then answered Mr. Charlton's hasty 
inquiry, as to what he meant, in the same tone and 
manner he had used before. 

*] mean that I know where Mr. Clarence Man- 
ners’s son Westerlo is—and I mean that | have left 
maiters so that a telegraph will be afler Lim, and eat 
the police on him in one hour from now, unless I 
otherwise direct—and I mean that I wont change my 
orders unless 1 receive twenty thousand dovilars. 
That’s what I mean.” 

Mr. Manners and Clara were completely overcome 
by this stroke of poiicy, and even Mr. Charlton seem- 
ed somewhat dismayed. But the latter spoke first. 





‘Give us a few moments to consider, Me Levison, 
Manners, come this way;” and he drew Mr. Man- 
ners towards a window, and they talked for some 
moments. Mr. Manners was ready to yiel! to Levi- 
son’s demand, and only questioned how he should 
arrange for its payment. 

** My God!” he exclaimed, in des pairing perplexity, 
“T have so many cails for money crowding on me all 
at once, that I do nut know whick way to turn! This 
unhappy boy’s extravagance and Gertrade’s mar- 
riage were enough without this monstrous swindle. 
And the man must be satistied.” 

‘*Gertrude’s matriage can be postponed,” said Mr. 
Chariton. 

* But only yesterday I promised Gulian Van Horne 
that the marriage should take place next month, and 
Gertrude have her fortune at once.” 

** Nevertheless, she must wait. It is better that 
she should wait awhile to be married, than that 
Westerlo should be hung. We will call in Van 
Horne. He will acquiesce, I make no question. But, 
first, let me see what terms I can make with this 
gentleman;” so saying he approached Mr. Levison. 
“Well, Mr. Levison, as you do not give us much 
choice in this matter, I preaume we must comply 
with your demand. But first let me remind you that 
this way of enforcing is quite irregular—I think a 
little dangerous.” 

“1 don’t care a row of pins for the irregularity, and 
I dov’t see that any one is in danger but Westerlo.” 

**No?” said Mr. Charlton. “I am surprised that 
aman of your keenness should not know that the 
laws against extortion apply very closely to your 
case.” 

“Ol! you are greatly mistaken, Mr. (harlton,” 
said Levison. “I don’t understand that there is auy 
objection to a man’s using any meaus to enforce a 
just claim.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Charlton, slowly, ‘I, who know 
something of the law, think that there és. Besides, 
your-position is not 80 strong as you seem to think, 
In the first place we are not sure of the justice of 
your claim; and I am not at all certain that Wester- 
lo Manners is so completely at your mercy, as you 
assert; and last, 1 am not prepared to say that we 
are at liberty to screen him from justice, if we were 
disposed.” 

“Now, Charlton, what do you want to talk such 
rot as that for,” said Levison, with elegant force 
‘“*Mr. Manners aud Mrs. Dunbar would be monsters 
of atrocity if they didn’t give half they are worth to 
save him!” 

‘* My friends will save you the trouble of deci'ing 
what their feeling towards him should be, being pos- 
sibly quite as competent to judge of it,” said Mr. 
Charlton, with more asperity than he had yet 
showed. 

“©O, very well!” said Levison, starting up. ‘‘ Set- 
tle tas you please! I came up here with the rery 
best intentions, and if you reject niy offer, Westerlo 
Manners may hang, and yon, too, for all I caret’ 
And he turned, as if to leave the recom. 

Whether he had any real intention of bringing the 
negotiations to a conclusion is doubtful, for Mrs. 
Dunbar acted on this eccasion as wowen sometimes 
will act wien it would be better if they remained 
passive. She rushed forward, and said wildiy: 

“Do not go! You shall have all you ask! I, my- 
self, wonld give all I have to save my brother. Fa- 
ther, why do you not tell him that you will give him 
his terms?” 

Mr. Levison looked graciously on Clara, and said: 

* Well, 1 must say, Mrs. Dunbar, you take a more 
rational view of this than your friends. What is 
twenty thousand dollars to rich fulks like you, cum- 
pared with the disgrace it would be to the family to 
have one of its members Lung?” 

Mr. Manners who had been greatly agitated since 
the threat made by Levison, here took Mr. Charlton 
by the arm. ‘Come, Chariton,” he said, “let us 
end this scene. The man must have the money—I 
can’t weigh any amount for an instant in the balauce 
against Westerlo’s safety!” 

Mr. Charlton shrugged his shoulders. He was as 
concerned for Westeilo as any man, save his own fa- 
ther, could be, but he thonght that this open avowal 
of feeling was giving up too much to Levison. He 
could not contest the point, however, and turning 
again to Levison asked curtly what terms he offered. 
At this question Levison regained all his cheerful- 
ness, and commenced in his most frank and feeling 
tone, while Clara and her father were half distracted 
with impatience at the delay in securing Westerlo’s 
safety. 

* There!” Levison said, ‘I’m willing tod» anything 
to assist you in this distressing affair—I'll comply 
with any reasonable request. I don’t want you to 
think harshly of me for pressing my claim at such a 
time as this. I assure you I sympathize with you 
wost deeply in your mistortunes—and if Alexander 
had not nearly ruined me, I shouldn't bave bruaght 
my claims to you.” Here Mr. Levison became fairly 
pathetic, as he went on: ‘I felt a real friendship for 
that man. I lent him money. I did all in my power 
to assist him; and I never felt so badly in my life as 
I did when I found out he meant to cheatme. I 
would rather have given twenty thousand doliars 
than have had my faith in baman nature so shaken! 
I think Dunbar deserves hanging twenty times more 
than Westerlo, and if it was him I’d let bim hang. 
What greater villain could there be than a man who 
would desert a woman like that, and then try to strip _ 
her of money he pretended to have given her—and 
deliberately swindles @ man that came forward to 
help him when he was all but a beggar!” 

Mc. Levisun was so carried away by bis own expo- 
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sition of his own virtues, that he did not observe that | 
all the interest of the audience was not centred in 
himself. He had just opened bis mouth to continue, 
when he suddenly stopped with it open, and a face of 
blank surprise, and his eyes fixed on a mirror almost 
opposite to him, in which he saw the appearance of 
a@ man who seemei to have paused near the door, and 
was now coming bustily forward showing the face of 
Alexander Dunbar, with a look in the flashing eyes 
that made Mr. Levison hastily wheel round, and at 
once confront and recede from the real presence of 
the spectre which had so dismayed him. 

** You scoundrel!” said Dunbar, with a vehement 
gesture, that made Levison back still further away. 
* You know every word you say is a lie!’’ 

“Why, Dunbar, what the devil brings you here!” 
said Levison, with a stammer, prcduced by real ap- 
prehension and forced assurance. 

“ The necessity of stopping you in your elaborate 
swindling operations!” said Dunbar; ‘‘ and the hope 
of sending you to jail!” 

“To jail!” repeated Levison, with a savage sneer. 
* You had better be content with seeing your wife’s 
brother sent to the gallows, as he shall be, by 
Heaven !”” 

“It is true, Alexander,” said Mr. Manners, forget- 
ting all but the ruling feelingof the hour. ‘‘ He has 
Westerlo completely in his power.” 

** Yes, I have!” said Levison, striking his clenched 
fist on a table near him. He was infuriated beyond 
all prudence or self-control, by tinding the prey slip- 
ping out of his clutch, as the mere sight of Dunbar 
assured him that it was. ‘I would not let him off 
now for all the money all of you together can show.” 

** Westerlo is safe,” said Alexander, to Mr. Man- 
ners. ‘* He left the United States the same day that 
I left New Orleans, and is now entirely out of reach 
of danger. I bring you a letter from him.” 

** Thank Heaven!” said Mr. Manners, earnestly, as 
he received the letter fror: Dunbar. ‘1 could al- 
most forgive you everything else you have done, 
Alexander, for assuring me that my son is safe.” 

Dunbar glanced towards Clara, who was standing 
at adistance from the rest of the group, pale with 
the intense excitement of the rapid succession and 
allernation of feeling, and her eyes fixed intently on 
her husband with an expression that echoed her fa- 
ther’s word. Their eyes met, and Clara’s color came 
back, and she hastily turned away and went up to 
her father, who was reading Westerlo’s letter. Dun- 
bar resumed, this by-play not having consumed an 
instant: 

** Perhaps I have not done as much as you think 
that needs forgiveness. Of one offence I am surely 
innocent. Here, Mr. Chariton, is a document that 
has some bearing on the case of Levison versus Dun- 
bar’s trustees, I think.” As he spoke he handeda 
folded paper to the lawyer, who eagerly tvok it, and 
after reading it, said, smilingly: 

“ Why, yes, Alexander. It makes all the differ- 
ence between gaining and losing the case. This,” he 
continued, waving the paper gently towards the au- 
ditors, ‘‘ is a contract made between Alexander Dun- 
bar and Clara Manners the day before they were 
married, and agreeing on his part to settle on her 
one hundred thousand dollars when she should be- 
come bis wife.” 

**O, the devil!” burst out Levison. ‘Don’t expect 
me to believe that that was made before they were 
married! It has just been cooked up to cheat me. 
Where has it been all this time?” 

This question-was answered by a gentleman who 
had entered with Dunbar, but had kept apart until 
now, looking on with evident interest, and who now 
came forward, saying: 

**In my possession, for nearly a year past.” 

** And who the devil are you?” demanded Levison; 
and what have you to do with it?” 

‘* My name is Van Horne,” said the gentleman. 
‘*Mr. Dunbar’s lawyer.” 

Mr. Van Horne did not add that he was also Dun- 
bar’s intimate friend, and engaged to Mrs. Dunbar’s 
sister, being the identical Guiian Van Horne whose 
marriage was threatened with postponement, be- 
cause it was not Mr. Levisou’s business, and the rest 
of the party knew it already. 

*O!” said Mr. Levison. ‘I should like to know 
how it came out just in the nick of time when nobody 
knew anything of it before?” : 

** Several persons knew it,” said Mr. Van Horne, 
“but only generally; and if I had known where 
Dunbar was I should have asked him about it long 
ago. As it was he only heard of it by chance. He 
met Westerlo Manners in New Orleans, who accused 
him of abetting you in your attempt to rob Mrs. 
Dunbar. When they came to an explanation, Dun- 
bar learned for the first time what was going on here, 
and at once started for the North. He came to me, 
without stopping anywhere else, and we followed 
Mr. Charlton here, not finding him in his office. 
Miss Manners met us in the hall, and we learned 
from her that you were here and that something nn- 
usual was transpiring, and waited at the door long 
enough to hear you convict yourself, with your own 
lips, of the most unblushing attempt at fraud.” 

**O! that may or may not be so. It don’t prove 
that paper wasn’t written yesterday.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Van Horne. ‘“ But it is witnessed 
by two gentlemen, who can prove it was written on 
the day it is dated, if they are called upon to swear 
to it.” 

«QO, they can swear to anything, I dare say!” said 
the undaunted Levison. “A man that will cheat, 
wont stick at perjury!” , 

** Very true, sir. My own opinion to a letter,” said 


80 well on that point that you must be quite prepar- 
ed for my next step.” Which was to step towards 
the door, and beckoning to a man who was waiting 
outside, and then indicating Mr. Levison, saying, 
“ That is your prisoner, Mr. Higginbotham.” 

The officer advanced, and laid his hand on Mr, 
Levison’s shoulder. 

“Mr. E. G, Levison?” he said. 
rant to arrest you for perjury.” 

** Perjury! How bave I perjured myself?” 

‘In your affidavit when you commenced this suit,” 
answered Mr. Van Horne, “ you definitely state that 
you loaned Alexander Dunbar twenty thousand dol- 
lars in Novem: ber, 1864, whereas, at that time, he did 
not even know your name; ihe most he ever received 
from you being five thousand dollars, one year later. 
These facts we are prepared to prove.” 

Mr. Levison was utterly confounded. All the brag 
and bluster were taken out of him. He did not even 
attempt denia). He looked appealingly around the 
room as if for sywpathy,and at last addressed Dunbar: 
*‘ You’ve deceived me shamefully, Dunbar! You 
never told me about that contract!” 

“Why, man!” said Alexander, too much amazed 
at this to be angry, though more than half inclined 
to laugh. ‘I only gave you the notes on your speci- 
fic promise not to apply to my wife in any way; you 
know that.” 

“O, [ can’t remember every word I said six months 
ago!” said Lzevison. “I know you haven’t acted 
fairly and honorably in deceiving me abvut that con- 
tract!” 

* You had better remove your prisoner, Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham,” said Mr. Charlton. ‘I have another 
charge to make against him of attempt at extortion.” 

* O, hang it, Charlton!” pleaded Levison, “ that’s 
crowding me too much. Be a little more generous.” 

Mr. Charlton made no reply, and Mr. Levison 
made his exit under the charge of Mr. Higginbotham, 
from the house ke had entered so triumphantly. As 
Mr. Leviscn is decidedly the hero of this tale, it is 
only courteous to follow him first, before dispesing of 
the minor characters. He was seen, by a person 
who watched him, to go with his captor into the bar 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and afterwards to get 
into a hack and ride down town. Owing to the 
strenuous exertions made by Mr. Belton when Levi- 
son was tried for perjury, the prisoner escaped under 
some technicality, with no other sentence than a re- 
mark from the court that Mr. Levison’s oath would 
pass for very little in that tribunal thereafter; which, 
in itself, was a serious penalty for him, as he had al- 
most constantly one or more suits in court in which 
an implicit reliance on his presentation of the case 
was essential to his interests. 

After Mr. Levison had withdrawn, there was a 
pause. Alexander began to feel a slight embarrass- 
ment, in his position, now that the excitement was 
over. Clara had quietly glided from the room, and 
Alexander was about to take bis leave, with the 
coolness and courtesy which the estranged relatious 
he bore to the family seemed to demand, when Mr. 
Manners anticipated him by approaching him and 
offering his hand. 

“* Alexander,” he said, “Ihave been doing you 
great injustice, and I think, perhaps, we may have 
all of us been too hasty in time past.” 

The last thing that Alexander expected was that 
his father-in-law should make the first advances to 
reconciliation. Mr. Manners had been prompted to 
it, not only by his own feelings, but by Mr. Van 
Horne’s having communicated the fact that Alexan- 
der was rapidly retrieving his fortunes in New Or- 
leans, and by a passage in Westerlo’s letter, saying 
that ‘‘ Dunbar was a good fellow after all, and that 
he and Clara had better make up.” The cause of his 
own late quarrel, Westerlo added, was enough to 
show that Clara’s separation would bring remark 
upon her, however little she deserved it, and he 
knew Dunbar wanted to be reconciled. 

Alexander took the cffered hand and said some- 
thing rather unintelligible, but well meant, ending 
with Clara’s name, and Mr. Manners assured him 

that he did not think that Clara would prove impla- 
cable, and gave the last proof of civilized friendship 
by asking him to staytodinner. Clara did not prove 
implacable. 

Mr. Van Horne’s marriage with Gertrude was not 
postponed. 


“T have a war- 





QUARRELLING WITH GOD’S WORD. 


There are few sins more dangerous than picking 
quarrels at God’s Word, and taking up weapons 
against it. Itwill prove a burthensome stone to 
those that burthen themselves with it. Therefore, 
whenever one crooked and corrupt reason doth offer 
to except against the ways of God as unequal, we 
must presently conclude, as God doth, that the ine- 
quality is in us, and not in them. Every wicked man 
doth, though not formally and explicitly, yet really 
and in truth, set up bis own will against God’s, re- 
solving to do what pleaseth bimself, and not that 
which may please God; and consequently followeth 
that reason and council which wait upon his own 
will, and not that word which revealeth God’s. Yet 
because he that will serve himself would fain deceive 
himself too (that so he may be able to do it with less 
regret of conscience), and would fain seem Goud’s 
servant, but be his own; therefore corrupt reason 
sets itself on work to ex-cogitate such distinctions 
and evasions as may serve to reconcile God’s word 
and @ man’s own lust together. 





The sheep in the meadow, and the axe in the forest 








Mr. Van Horne, with tranquil severity. ‘‘ We agree 


contribute their “ chops” for the support of man. 
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HAUNTED HOUSES. 


Ann worn nw 


BY E. E. BROWN. 





I know of an old house, worn and gray, 
Over whose walls the ivy grows, 

Beneath whose eaves, in summer time, 
Swallows and martins seck repose. 


Through dust and cobwebs the sunlight streams, 
Flecking with gold the oaken floor; 

The broken chimneys and crumbling roof 
Were stately and proud in days of yore. 


The place is haunted. I go there oft, 
When the lergthening shades of twilight fall; 
And I wander at will through the dusty rooms, 
Or sit in state in the gloomy hall. 


And round me gather familiar forms, 
Ca‘led up by memory’s magic wand; 

And I hear once more the words of those 
Who long since passed to the spirit land. 


I sit again by the broad old hearth, 
With blazing Christmas logs piled high; 
While gray-haired sire, and loving wife, 
And rosy children, are gathered nigh. 


And again the sounds of childish mirth 

Ring through the old rooms brown and bare; 
And I open my arms to clasp dear forms, 

And I clasp, alas! the empty air. 


The vision passes. T turn my eyes 

Out toward the neighboring churchyard old, 
Where, over the graves of those I love, 

The white stones gleam in the moonlight cold. 


Haunted by memory! many a house 

Like this is scattered throughout the world; 
Many a moss-grown ruin stands, 

With love's own pinions around it furled. 


What matters it, when we know that those 
For whom life's lengthened strife is o'er, 

With the darling cherubs whom Jesus blessed, 
Are waiting for us on the golden shore. 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


: CHAPTER XXXV. 


MORE TROUBLE. 


NEVER bad there been such a glut of excitement 
in one day at Sandalthwaite as that which included 
Dr. Warton’s funeral and Miss Lucy Wilson’s at- 
tempted elupement. The first incident, however, 
was utterly dwarfed by the second, and almost dis- 
carded from men’s minds; just as our gingham um- 
brella (formerly valuable, as being our only one) is 
put aside and little thought of when we are unex- 
pectedly presented with a silk one. The village was 
not so small but that the population was sufficient to 
support several versions of the facts we have ourselves 
very truthfully narrated in the last chapter. 

It was by many asserted that Valentine Blake bad 

run off with the young lady in question, married her, 
and brought her back again the same afternoon; an 
act of audacity such as could have been only carried 
out by a person who had spent most of his life in for- 
eign parts. The post-boy who drove them home from 
Wallowdale had probably never wet with such lavish 
hospitality in his life as he experienced from all 
comers at the Wrestler’s Arms. Every man was 
cager to treat him, in order to receive in return par- 
ticular and exclusive information as to what had 
actually bappened; and as he had really but little to 
tell, beyond that Mr. Bentinck Woodford had ordered 
the vehicle ( vith directions to call for his portmanteau 
at a certain beer-shop on the road), and that the tutor 
had occupied it, it is not to be wondered at that the 
poor fellow, feeling cbliged to honor the drafts 
presented for his acceptance by agreeable details, got 
deeply in debt to his imagination. ,Unlike the writers 
of fiction, who first use up their original materials in 
fanciful and airy plots, and afterwards resort to facts 
for the framework of their stories, the post-boy began 
with bald and naked truth, which, as he mixed his 
liquors, blended more and more with the ideal, until 
at last there was absolutely nothing “ to go upon” in 
his whole story except the post-chaise. That was 
trustworthy ; that could bear cross-examination; and 
it bore a good deal of it, as it stood in the inn-yard, 
surrounded by that large portion of the inhabitants 
of Sandalthwaite who preferred vague excitement 
gratis to particular information at threepencea glass. 
If it was not the rose— which the musty, evil-smelling 
old vehicle had certainly no pretensions to be—it had 
been near the rose; it had contained the charming 
runaway and her lover, or lovers (for there were some 
who, thanks to the post-boy, had drunk even of that 
wine of astonishment); and it was a satisfaction to 
the public to sit in tarn where she had sat, and to 
make a thoroughfare of the vehicle by throwing both 
its doors open, and clivbing in and out until they 
broke the springs. Geo ge Adams was easily recog- 
nized by the description given by the post-boy (when 
in his early stage); but what part to assign to him in 
the drama played out at the Seven Sisters was felt to 
be very difficult. Miles Ripson’s name never trans- 
pired at all; the improvisatore had only seen “a black 
man” in the distance depart in company with Mr. 
Bentinck. Perhaps the devil had indeed flown away 
with the young squire. As had been agreed upon, no 
mention of that so nearly fatal conflict under the 
Seven Trees was made either by Lucy or Valentine. 

There was enough of misdoing already laid to the 
charge of the precocious Bentinck, and the young 


yentleman himself apparently deemed that the con- 
sequences would be sufficiently serious, for he did not 
return to face them. This was felt, for the present 
at all events, to be a relief to all parties. The just 
indignation of the guod parson could not have been 
restrained had that would-be destroyer of his domes- 
tic peace ventured to return, and show his black face 
among his fleck ; he would without doubt have spoken 
to him from the pulpit, and that would have been far 
from pleasant to the other occupants of the squire’s 
pew. Mr. Woodford himself was not displeased that 
no opportunity was affurded him of laying that borse- 
whip about the shoulders of his prodigal son, without 
which substitute tor the fatted calf he now never took 
his walks abroad; it was just possible that the young 
reprobate might offer some resistance; nay, was he 
not evev unnatural enough to make reprisals? 

Evelyn, wretched as she felt whenever she thought 
of her cousin, and the disgrace he had entailed upon 
all belonging to her, gathered sume comfort from his 
absence; perhaps he was ashamed of himself—per- 
haps he was penitent. She looked in the post-bag 
every morning fur an abject confession of the enor- 
mity of his crime, and the avowal of hiss»lemn res \lve 
to mend his ways for the future. In the meantime, 
it was something that Lucy had received such a lesson 
of the dangers of und utifulness as she was never like- 
ly to forget. It was in Evelyn’s company that the 
contrite girl had returned to her father’s roof; it was 
Evelyn’s voice that pleaded with him for her pardon, 
when already from Evelyn’s arms she had passed into 
those of her mother, furgiven, welcomed, and dearer 
than before, because 80 nearly lust. Upon Mrs. 
Woodford, the tidings of Bentinck’s misdoings seemed 
to have little other effect than toincrease her physical 
ailments. She was growing more like a vegetable 
than ever, and bad news only made her withdraw 
into herself more and -more, like a sensitive plant at 
the approach of night. 

The only apologist for the young scapegrace that 
could be found at the Hall, or even in the parish, was 
the housekeeper. She bad always shut her eyes to 
the faults of her foster-son, and this last escapade of 
his, serious as it was, she persisted in viewing asa 
mere peccadilio. Her reading, although by no means 
various, had been extensive and from it she gathered 
that elopements were the only form of matrimony for 
young people of spirit. Perhaps her conscience 
secretly reproached her with having herself indoc- 
trinated. the lad with this idea, or, at all events, en- 
couraged it in bim; but it is right to add that Mrs. 
Ripsen fully believed that his intentior® had been 
lawfully to marry the beloved object; and would not 
have credited, had she been told, that the world was 
80 emptied of its romance as to have dispensed with 
the services of the blacksmith of Gretna Green. 

So the days wore on without any news of Bentinck, 
and Valentine—the squarest man in the world for the 
round hole of a sinecure post--felt himself more and 
more without excuse for delaying at Sandalthwaite, 
notwithstanding that the squire vehemently pressed 


his stay, and that the unconfessed attraction which. 


held him to the place by the very heart-strings. grew 
stronger and stronger daily. At last he made up his 
mind to depart, and fixed upon the very day; he had 
already written to his friend Guiseppe in Italy to say 
that he was abont to be his c»mrale once again. 
Everybody at the Hall was sorry that Valentine was 
going, not even excepting Mrs. Woodford, and had 
most of them expressed their sorrow in their own 
way. The esquire, for instance, bad averred that his 
departure being singularly inconvenient and distaste- 
ful to him, was only what he, Ernest Woodford, had 
expected all along, and quite consistent with the gen- 
eral dispensation. of affairs, which had always been in 
opposition to his private wishes; and ‘‘ Where tie 
deuce,” asked he, ‘‘now that the doctor was dead, 
and the tutor going, was he to find anybody fit to 
speak to?” 

Only Evelyn said notbing, although it cannot be 
added she made no sign of regret. Her paleness and 
silence spoke for her to those who understood such 
language (which her uncle fortunately did not), but 
in Valentine’s presence she did her best to be 
cheerful. 

“Lord bless you, Miss Evy, why don’t you let him 
see you love him?” urgx1 Mrs. Ripson, bluntly. 
“That will be some comfort to him, at all events, 
when he goes to battle, if he must go” And though 
Evelyn reproved her aiviser with greater sharpness 
than she ever used before to any human creature, 
Mrs Ripson only answered, “ Very well, miss; I wont 
open my lips again, I promise you; but I know more 
about these matters than you do, for I’ve read a deal 
more; and if Mr. Blake don’t speak for himself before 
the day’s out, then him or me is a fool.” 

Valentine was to take his departure the next day. 
Evelyn and he were standing together upun the lawn 
in the late autumn evening, while the sjuire, having 
received bis usual morphean draught of piano-forte, 
was asleep in the drawing-room. 

‘“‘ We shall miss you very much, Mr. Blake,” said 
Evelyn, in quiet tones. “1 hope you will often let 
my uncle know how you fare in—in Italy.” 

“Yes, Miss Evelyn. And you too, perbaps, will 
write me news of home when you have time. Ben- 
tinck will doubtless come back soon. I have strongly 
advised Mr. Woodford to send him to college, where 
he will meet with suitable companions, of which he 
stands so much in need.” 

‘*T will do so, be sure. How strange will seem the 
tidings of our village life to you amid the pomp and 
circumstance of war!’ 

** Everything will have an interest to me that comes 
from Sandalthwaite, Miss Evelyn. I shall be glad to 
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poor fellow as well as like him much; his lot in life 
appears to have been sadly crossed.” 

“There is no fear,” said Valentine, gravely, “ of 
my forgetting any here, and least of all yourself. But 
perbaps you would not object to give me something— 
all Irishmen are beggars, your uncle says, and so you 
must excuse me—something I have fixed my fancy 
on, a8 & parting present?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Blake; I will give you what you 
please, and welcome.” 

“It is not anything very valuable, Miss Evelyn, 
that I mean to ask you fur; bat when ] first came 
here, your uncle took me over all the house, and there 
was a little picture, hangirg in your room, I think, 
which struck me much. It is a water color drawing 
of a spot I recognized at once—the Sugar-loaf Moun- 
tain above Rio J .neirc—and I should like to possess 
it, linking as it does my life here with that 1 spent in 
other lands. Do I ask too much of you?” 

Evelyn blushed crimson, and hesitated fur some 
“It seems indeed discour- 
teous, Mr. Blake, to refuse so simple a request, and 
at such atime; but that picture is not mine to give, 
That is, it was given to me—nay, I may say it was 
the legacy of one very, very dear to me, for he was 
drowned within a week after he painted it—my cousin 
Charlie. That picture and a letter which I had from 
him at the same time, are to me the most priceless 
things that I possess, although to others I should 
have thought of little value. I cannot say how it 
grieves me to say ‘no.’” 

“No matter, Miss Evelyn,” returned the tutor, 
quietly. ‘‘I will think of something else, then, of 
which to plunder you. But herecomes Jacob. What 
a pleased, excited look he has! which is a very bad 
sign with him. There is probably a chimney on fire.” 

“OMr. Blake!” cried the groom, advancing hastily, 
“*T want to speak to you, sir, alone, if you’d please to 
walk this way.”’ 

“If there is anything the matter that concerns me, 
Jacob, let me know it,” interposed Evelyn, authori- 
tatively. 

The servant looked from one to the other in terrified 
embarrassment, and then interrogatively at Valen- 
tine. The tutor had somehow got to be the person 
to whom the household looked in the case of any ca- 
tastrophe—from the horse having broken the fence 
and strayed away, to*the boat having sprung aleak—— 
it was so much more pleasant to get his wise advice 
than mere peevish abuse from their master. 

‘* You may speak befure Miss Evelyn,” said Valen- 
tine, quickly. ‘ What is it, man?” 

* Something dreadful has happened to Mister Ben- 
tinck down at the mines, sir. The messenger—” 

“T willsee him at once,” interrupted Valentine. 
“And you, Evelyn, see that Mrs. Woodford hears 
nothing of this.” 

The young lady bowed her head, and turned with 
him rapidly towards the house. ‘‘ You will not leave 
us just now, in this new trouble, Mr. Blake?” said 
she, in low, quick tones, as they hurried in. 

“No, Miss Evelyn, certainly not,” answered the 
tutor. “Stay here in the dining-room, and I will 
come and tell you what has happened, and without 
concealment.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


UNDER THE FELL. 


IT may be easily imagined that when Bentinck and 
Miles Ripson left the battle-field of the Seven Sisters 
in possession of the tutor and his ally, they were in 
no enviable frame of mind. The young squire, though 
bafiied in his wicked purpose, was yet well aware 
that the consequences of his attempt would be almost 
as serious as though it had been successful; and, as 
we have seen, he did not dare to show his face at 
home. He had money with him, the possession of 
which he could scarcely have explained to the satis- 
faction of a court of justice; but, although it had been 
intended for the support of another person as well as 
himself, it was not a sufficient sum to keep Master 
Woodford Bentinck alone fur any length of time. 

“T suppose you can’t let me have any more cash, 
Miles?” was his first sullen question, as the pair were 
crossing Wallowdale in the direction of the wad mine. 

‘You suppose right there,” was the equally gruff 
reply. ‘‘ You’ve bled me rather too freely, as it is, of 
late. It’s all very well to talk of what you’ll do when 
you are your own master; but I don’t see my way, 
now that you’ve cut your cable, of even getting back 
my own money.” 

“Your own money!” ejaculated Bentinck, con- 
temptuously; “‘ you mean my own money, or at least 
my father’s, for that’s the same thing. His wad 
that you have been stealing is my wad, I suppose. 
And then you complain, because, instead of peaching 
upon you, I condescend to borrow some of the 
proceeds.” . 

Miles gave his companion a very ugly look, by way 
of reply, and trudged on in silence. 

* Look here, Ripson,” began the young man, pres- 
ently, in a more conciliatory tone; ‘ it’s no good, our 
quarrelling with one another in this way. We are 
both in a devil of a hole, and we must hit upon some 
plan to get out of it.” 

“Yes; you ll get on my shoulders, and leave me in 
it—that I know full well, Master Ben—if I give 
you the opportunity. But I wont give it you. 
It is you, with your. silly fancy for the parson’s 
daughter—as if one girl was not as good as another 
—that have brought us to this pitch. Of course, 
there will be an outcry against you, and serve you 
right; but ii’s ten to one I shall get into trouble 
also. How do 1 know that Blake will keep his word, 
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“He'll keep his word,” interrupted Bentinck; 
“never fear. He is a very obstinate chap about his 
word,” 

“ Well, for all that,” grumbled the other, “I wish 
I had done for him when I had the chance. And 
then there's that George Adams—he has evidently 
set me at detiance.” 

‘“‘ Well, there are some sappers at Penrith—I saw 
them at the wrestling ten daysago. Write an anony- 
mous letter to the sergeant, and tell him there’s a 
deserter at Blennerdale—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Ripson, shaking his head; 
“TI don’t want nobody up at the mines just now. 
George Adams will wait. In the meantime, let me 
fill my pockets—not that I have gut a shilling in them 
at present, mind.”’ 

‘ Bat in a few weeks’ time you’ll have more than 
you know what to do with, eh?” rejoined Bentinck, 
cunningly. ‘You wont forget that I have said 
‘halves!’ Miles Ripson here came to a halt, and 
fixed his eyes very stewlily upon bis young friend. 

“Look here, Master Ben,” said he, fiercely; “I 
know what it is to be under another man’s thumb— 
only he’s dead now, I am glad to say—and I know 
what it is to have other people under mine. If 
you think you have gotten the better of me in the 
same fashion, let me tell you you are mistaken. 
You may grin, but I’ll not be in your power, as 
that Blake was in mine a while ag», so that I could 
just let him whistle a little if the tune pleased me, or 
stop his breathing altogether. As far as you are 
concerned, at all events, I mean to be a free man; 
that’s sure.” 

“By all means, Miles—why not?” answered the 
young man, doggedly. 

“Ay! why not, indeed? You know what I’m 
about, Master Ben; something that cannot fail, if 
all goes well, to set me up for life, and which will 
furnish you, too, with all you want, until the 
governor «drops off. But if it doesn’t go well; if, by 
any accident—and 1 am a deuced unlucky fellow— 
my scheme should be blown upon before we’ve 
made our fortunes, then I shall be booked for a 
voyage across the herring-pond. But you -how will 
it affect you?” 

‘* Well, [shall be very sorry for you, Miles,” observed 
the other, in embarrassed tones. 

“No, Master Ben,” continued Ripson, sternly 
“that wont do. I shall take care that you shall be 
quite as sorry fur yourself. You must have a finger 
in this pie—you must help me with your own hands. 
Then, if our little plan is discovered, we shall both 
escape the consequences, fur the squire would never 
prosecute his own son; while, if, as is much more 
likely, we succeed, we shall come into our property 
in half the time. It's deuced hard work, let me tell 
you, for one man, and [ want help sadly. Come, I’ve 
seen you use a pickaxe, Master Ben, just as though 
you were not a born gentleman; and you are not 
such a delicate plant but that you will thrive well 
enough for a week or two upon the Fell side. What 
say you? Take your time, and then just answer 
‘Yes,’ or ‘No;’ as fur me, my mind is quite made up ” 

Miles Ripson drew his pipe out of his waistcoat 
pocket (where it had miraculously escaped damage— 
the pipes of poor men are specially preserved—during 
the recent conflict) filled it, lit it, and indulged in 
several puffs before the young squire made any reply. 
When it came, it was characteristic enough. 

‘I suppose that one could lie quiet in your hut on 
the Fell, as well as anywhere?” said he, reflectively. 

*“‘Of course one could,” returned Miles, ‘‘and a 


‘sight better, too. Who would ever think of looking for 


you there? If this tutor of yours is to be trusted, as 
you say, I shall certainly not be troubled with visit- 
ors. Then with the money you have got about you, 
we can get plenty to eat and drink, and the best of 
smoke. We shall be as jolly as—as kings,” observed 
Mr. Ripson, hastily substituting that word for thieves, 
as being somewhat less pointedly personal. “And 
then think of the end of it all! Plumbago at fifty shil- 
lings a pound, and the wad-hole not to be opened for 
a@ twelvemonth!” 

‘* Very well, Miles, so be it,” said Bentinck, with 
the air of a man whose resolution is fixed. ‘‘Let us 
see at once what kind of a lodging you have got for 
me. I suppose there is no chance of anybody being 
about the mine?” 

** No; now that that fellow Adams is away, you 
are quite safe. He has always got his eye upon the 
hut—curse him!—when he is at home, so you will 
have to keep indoors, except at night; but although 
he thinks he can see further into a millstone than 
anybody, he can’t look into the heart of a whiustone 
Fell. It does me good to think of this fool making 
the stable door fast while the steed is being taken 
out another way! There's the adit, look you, very 
secure indeed, and with the governor’s seals unbro- 
ken; and yonder is my little house. Permit me to 
bid you welcome, Master Ben, to Wad-mine Hall.” 

“You seem to be in confoundedly good spirits,” 
answered the young squire, sulkily, as the pair clam- 
bered up the steep ascent that led to the hovel; 
“but I, tor my part, have not been accustomed to 
live in a pig-sty set in a wilderness. What an infer- 
nal place it is!’ 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 92.] 





Vice and laziness have everywhere their votaries, 
and the vestiges of the “shabby footstep” are 
to be met with in all places. No human beings 
ever congregated into a community without includ- 
ing among themselves the just and the unjust, 
the wise and the ignorant, the evil and the 
good. 





ZOE FANE. 
A Love Story in Four Chapters. 


CHAPTER I. 


AT NORHAM STATION. 


IT was growing dusk on a January afternoon as 
the train I was in puffed into a station on the Great 
Northern line, midway between London and York. 
I was bound to the latter place on some law business, 
and as I had only a very short time at my disposal 
and wished if possible to return to London by the 
mail train that same night, I did not feel over well- 
pleased when the porter banged open the door of mv 
carriage, announcing: 

‘*Get out here if you please, sir. There’s been an 
accident a bit further down the line, and this train ’1I 
not go on for an hour and a half.” 

But it was no use anathematizing either the train 
or the porter, who went on banging other carriage 
doors open in sublime indifference to my vexation; 
and after gathering togeth.r my rug and papers, I 
made the best of a bad job, and sat down to wait 
patiently in the gentlemen’s waiting-room ¢i!i the 
hour and a half should be expired. I had been there 
for about half an hour, and was beginning to feel 
very impatient, when the slow train, which had 
started trom King’s Cross some time befvre the ex- 
press, and had enlivened the journey by stopping at 
every little station on its way down, arrived; and, 
like its predecessor, began to empty itself of its oc- 
cupants. By way of amusement, I rose and strolled 
on tothe platfurm, thinking to console myself by 
hearing other unfortunates lament their evi! fate. 
As I passed a first-class carriage half-way down the 
train, I noticed two ladies emerging from it; and a 
sentence or two I heard one of them utter in an 
agitated voice immediately arrested my attention and 
curiosity. 

“ O Willis!” she said, as she descended fron: ths 
carriage, ‘it seems as if fate were against me. They 
will miss us and catch me now, just as 1 thought I 
was safe.” 

** Nay, don’t fret s0, Miss Zoe,” said the other wo- 
man, who I saw now was evidently an attendant; 
‘*there’s no other train from Birley till ten o’clock 
to-night.” 

“But you forget the telegraph, that dreadful 
telegraph,” returned tbe girl. ‘1 know we shall be 
stopped—O Willis!” 

The exclamation wag uttered in a tone of the 
greatest terror, and involuntarily I looked round to 
see what had caused it. At the same moment a tall, 
aristccratic-looking man who had entered my car- 
riage in a great hurry at one of the few places at 
which the train had stoppad, came up to the two and 
laid his hand on the young lady’s arm. . 

* Well, Zoe,” he said, in a quiet tone, in which, 
however, 1 detected a good deal of concentrated 
emotion of some sort, ‘‘ I am glad to have found you 
with sv little trouble.” . 

The girl said nothing, but as I strolled slowly past 
—feeling, it must be confessed, a little curious—! saw 
that she was trembling violently, so violently that 
she was obliged to cling to her attendant for support, 
who passed her arm round the slight figure with a 
tender, caressing movement, and seemed to be trying 
to soothe her as one would soothe a frightened 
child. 

‘Thank you, Willis,” I heard the gentleman say, 
quietly; “ but, after this, I shall dispense with your 
services. Come into the waiting-room, and I will 
pay you your wages. Now, Zoe,” he added, sternly, 
** no more of this nonsense. Come immediately.” 

I heard a quick low cry, and canght a few expos- 
tulating, entreating words from the elder woman, 
and then the whole party vanished into the waiting- 
room, and I heard no more. 

I felt considerably puzzled, and instead of return- 
ing to my seat, walked up and down the platform, 
hoping to see or hear more. It was no business of 
mine, but somehow the intense terror in the girl’s 
voice had interested me, and I felt a little curiosity to 
see her face which had been closely veiled. I can 
generally picture a woman’s face to myself om 
hearing her voice, and this one, even in its fright, 
was especially low and musical; I argued, therefore, 
that its owner must be pretty. I have sometimes 
found myself mistaken in this theory, and once a 
voice belonging to a lovely face I saw in a London 
ball-room startled me from its. very harshness; but 
in this one I thought I could not be mistaken. I 
glanced undecidedly towards the ladies’ waiting- 
room, which by this time was brilliantly lighted, and 
then making up my mind I walked boldly to the 
door. Surely, if that gentleman had a right to be in 
there against the rules, so had I. 

When I reached the door, however, 1 paused, for 
there before me, plainly visible through the panes of 
glass which formed the upper portion of it, was vue 
face I had come to see. The girl was standing by 
the table with her veil thrown back, and the full 
glare of the gas-lamp shining on her face. 

And what a lovely, innocent, childlike face it was! 
In spite of the terror, and almost despair, depicted 
upon it—in spite of the tears, which were streaming 
from the large blue eyes, I thought it then, as I 
think it now, the loveliest face I bave ever seen. 

The other wonian was weeping also, whilst the 
gentieman, with unmistakable anger in his face, 
and with a haughty, contemptuous movement, was 
throwing down sovereigns on the table before her. 
The woman did not heed him though, and I gazed on 





at the strange scene half fascinated, till the gentle- 
man turned round, and seizing the girl’s hand, ut- 
terly regardless of her imploring face, dragged rather 
than led her to the door. Then I moved away, and 
began to saunter up and down as before; but when 
the two-—the lady and gentleman, whose relation to 
each other I now began to wonder about—went 
through the booking-office towards the entrance, I 
followed too, and heard the direction given in a hasty 
tone to the cabman: 

“To the best hotel in this cursed place, and be 
quick.” 

Then the door was shut and the cab drove off, 
leaving me interested and curious; and determined 
somehow or other to know more of its occupants. 

Full of this determination, I returned to the wait- 
ing-room; where, as I expected, the other woman 
was still seated in an agony of grief; and making up 
my mind what to do, accosted her—after the manner 
of benevolent individuals one reads of in good books 
—with: 

“You seem in great distress, my good woman. 
Can I do anything for you?” 

For a long time my efforts to make anything out 
of her incoherent sentences were in vain; but pres- 
ently, when she became a little more composed, I 
gathered a small degree of information respecting 
the scene I bad witnessed. The gentleman, sie 
told me, was Mr. Fane of Charlton Abbey, in Hert- 
fordshire; “not that it belongs to him,” she added, 
suddenly raising her head quickly, ‘it’s all Miss 
Zoe’s, every stick and stone upon the property, 
more’s the pity; but old Mr. Charlton settled all his 
money on Miss Ze when he died, which was only a 
year after her poor mother, bis daughter, and there's 
been no peace for the child ever since.” 

Tks woman was speaking in an excited, indignant 
tone, and when she had finished she swept the money 
off the table into her lap, muttering audibly as she 
did so, “ Not that I would touch a farthing of it, if 
it were his—but it aint, it’s Miss Zoe's.” 

“And who’s Miss Zoe?” I inquired. 

“Why, Miss Fane, his own daughter, to be sure, 
as he’s gone and taken off in that way, with nobody 
to see toher; and she can’t dress or undress herself 
no more than a child. O, my poor lamb! my pre- 
cious darling!” And here the woman subsided into 
a fit of weeping again. 

At this moment, much to my relief -for I am not 
over-partial to weeping, elderly females--the porter 
put his bead into the room inquiring, “Any one for 
York by this train? it’s going on now. It’s against 
the rules for you to be here, sir; have you any lug- 
gage?” 

I sent him oft in search of my portmanteau, and 
then set myself to persuade the woman, whose name 
was Willis, to travel to York in my carriage, and tell 
me something more about. Miss Zoe; and as she 
seemed quite alive to the pleasure of having an in- 
terested listener to her tale, she assented very readily. 
The little excitement of starting composed her, and 
when we were fairly cff, and she recommenced the 
story of her wrongs, I was able to understand and 
sympathize with her more coherent narrative. 

Old Mr. Chariton, of Charlton Abbey, whose only 
daughter Mr. Fane had married, died in 1854, a year 
after his daughter, leaving his granddaughter, Z e, 
Mr. Fane’s ouly child, sole heiress to his iamense 
wealth. He had only two other relations living, dis- 
tant cousins, of the name of John and Eliza Hollice, 
the latter of whom had been Zoe's governess ever 
since she was old enough to require one. This, Miss 
Hel ice Mr. Fane married a fortnight after old Mr. 
Charlton’s death. Miss Fane was to be under her 
father’s guardianship until she attained the age of 
twenty-one or married; in case of her death, the 
property was to be divided equally between the pres- 
ent Mrs. Fane and her brother, Mr. Hollice, unless 
Miss Fane bad married, and left children, then it was 
to descend to them. 

This information I only gained through skillfal 
questions; for all Willis’s ideas and affections were 
centred vii her young mistress, and she was apt to 
diverge from the path of strict narrative in order to 
enlarge upon the unkind usage which, she asserted, 
Miss Fane received at home. 

** They want her to marry Mr. Hollice, sir,” an- 
swerca YWillis, to my inquiry as to the reason of the 
ill-usage, ‘and Miss Zoe can’t bear him. Mr. Fane 
does just as his wife bids him, and she hates Miss 
Ze for her beauty, and for having all the money, and 
wants to get it fur her own children. Why, lor’ bless 
you, sir!” continued Willis, in a tone of profuund 
pity for my ignorance; “‘ Mr. Fane aint got a farthing 
of his own, except what’s allowed Lim fur Miss Zoe; 
and if he were to die, Mrs Fane and her children 
might go to the workhouse any day: and I should 
like to see them there.” 

* But why do they want Mise Ze to marry Mr. 
Hullice?” I inquired; ‘ she looks such a child.” 

“She is eighteen, sir, and they are afraid of her 
marrying any one else, for lots have been after her. 
But M;. Xollice is desperately fond of her, and they 
say be has promised Mrs. Fane half the money if he 
marries her.” 

I pondered over the woman’s tale as we were 
whirled to York, wondering if the account of the un- 
kind usage were really true; and then, as I recollect- 
ed the scene at the station, I inquired: 

“ But what has been the cause of your dismissal? 
Had you and Mise Zoe run away?” 

Idare say | spoke gravely, for the idea of an elope- 
ment from her father’s house caused me to think 
gravely for a few minutes of the beautiful young 
neires=, and the woman flared up immediately. 

** Because it was more than flesh and blood could 
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‘* Yes, I should think so. At least, of course they 
will; but I wish you wouldn’t call it a place so dis- 
respectfully, Edmund, as if it badn’t a name.” 

I remedied my mistake, and then asked, careless- 
ly, “Is Mr. Fane married?” 

*“O yes; he has been married twice. This is his 
second wife, and, entre nous, 1am not very much in 
love with her. But his daughter makes up for all 
deficiencies, as she is perfectly enchanting; though I 

can’t help thinking there’s a littie mystery about 
her. ” 
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stand, to see Miss Ze teased and leotared at every 
turn as if she were a dog; and that by Mrs. Fane. 
who is not fit to hold a candle to her. I wont say 
that Mr. Fane’s so bad when he’s let alone, but Mre 
Fane can turn him round her little finger, and she 
hates Miss Z :e.”” 

‘And what is Mr. Hollice like?” I asked. ‘ Is 
he a gentleman?” 

‘* He’s one if fine clothes will make him one,” re- 
turned Willis, scornfully; “ but he’s nut one for 
bothering Miss Z:e. However,*she hates him, and 
she’s spirit enough in her to stand ’em all out yet, I 
do believe, and there are only three more years, aud 
then she can do as she likes.” 

“And where were you going to-day?” [ asked. 

“To York. I’ve a sister as lives there, and Miss 
Zoe wanted to hide away until she was twenty-one. 
I got my brother, who is aclerk in London, to tell 
tell me all about the will, sir, and that’s how we 
came to know. She don’t mind her papa scolding 
her, and she’s as good as possible with him ; but when 
Mrs. Fane begins, she answers her back directly, and 
speaks her mind a bit—and then she’s sent to her 
own room and kept locked up there for days. She 
had been there tor a week till this morning, when I 
let her out and we came away.” 

Somehow, though I could not think the woman 
right in what she had done, yet the truthfulness of 
her tale made a strong impression upon me; and 
when I parted with her I gave her my address, and 
asked her to let me know if she heard more of her 
young mistress; promising in my turn to report to 
her if—as I thought was most unlikely--I should 
ever see or Lear anything of Miss Fane again. 

And then I went off to my dry business, and when 
I returned to London the next day, tried to put the 
young ill-used heiress out of my thoughts. But the 
lovely grief stricken face would not altogether van- 
ish, and many a time in the course of the next two 
years, I troubled my brain a good deal about her, 
thdigh for the whole of that time I never heard or 
saw anything of her. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NORHAM BALL. 


THERE was tu bea. grand ball in aid of the dis- 
pensary at one of the midland county towns, and 
my sister, the wife of a baronet in the neighborhood, 
was to be the lady patroness of it. 

What use she thought I, Edmund Darent, barris- 
ter-at-law, could be to her in this arduous duty, I 
don’t know; but she sent me such an entreating let- 
ter of invitation for it, that { could not find it in my 
heart to refuse. It so happened, though I did not 
remember it till 1 got to the platfurm, that the sta- 
tion at which I left the train was the very one where, 
two years before, I had encountered Zoe Fane; and 
perhaps the familiar scene recalled to my mind all 
the details that Willis had told me of her history, 
and made the sweet young face picture itself, as 
vividly as when I had seen it in the flesh, to my 
imagination. 

Certain it was that, during my solitary drive to 

ir John Norham’s, I thoughta good deal of her, 
and wondered, a little sadly, if the bright young 
spirit were yet broken, and if, under persecution, 
she bad consented to marry the man she hated. 

There was a large party assembled at my sister’s 
dinner-table that night, and I could not help groan- 
ing @ little in spirit when she whispered to me mali- 
ciously that it would be expected of me to dance with 
them all. 

“All the ladies, that is to say, you know, Edmund; 
and they were so curious to know if you could dance, 
when I told them you were coming. Since you won 
that famous case, it is wonderful what reflected 
glory I have been enjoying.” 

I answered her at random, for I had caught a 
name at the other end of the table, and I was curi- 
ous to hear more. Presently a guest addressed my 
sister. 

‘Where dil you say the Fanes came from, Lady 
Norham? Was it Hertfordshire?” 

‘“* Yes. By the-by, Edmund, we have got some 
new neighbors since you were here. Did you know 
that the Markhams had let the Priury, and gone 
abroad ?”” 

*No. When did that happen?” 

“About a year ago; anda Mr. Fane, from Charl- 
ton Abbey, in Hertfordshire, lives there now. He is 
a rich man, and lives ina great deal of style. They 
have a ball next week, which you must stay for, and 
they dine here to-morrow. I think you will like 
them.” 

Lady Norham was accustomed to drawing quick 
conclusions. In this case she happened to be mis- 
taken. 

‘Will they be at that place you are going to to- 
night?” I asked. 


** What sort of a mystery?’ 

* I can scarcely tell. One thing, Mr. Fane never 
lets her go out alune—I mean from home. I took a 
tea fancy to her, and have asked her to stay here 
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once or twice, but I can’t get her; and, then, I don’t 
think she is bujpy. However, she is going to be— 
married soon, now; so perhaps she does not like the 
thought of leaving home.” 

She was not married then yet, I thought; and un- 
consciously I felt glad. 

** Who is she guing to marry, Emmy?” I asked. 

“A Mr. Huollice. He is her stepmother’s brother, 
anda very gentlemanly looking man. He appears 
devoted to her, but I can’t say I think she cares 
much for him. Ho-vever, you will see and judge tor | 
yourself about them to-night, Edmund. 1 think | 
even you—woman-bater though you profess yourself 
—will be enchanted with Ze. Isu’t it a funny 
name?” 

Three hours later I was in the Norham ball-room, | 
undergoing the misery of a quarille on a floor like | 
ice, with one of my sister’s pretty guests for a part- 
ner. I did my best, and tried to make myself as 
agreeable as was in my power, with all the surplus 
energies that were not occupied in keeping my feet 
from slipping away trom my body; but my partner 
was young and country-bred, and thought, a great 
deal more of the pretty dresses round her, and of her 
own skirts—which she appeared to be afraid of tear- 
ing—than of my conversation. So after the first 
tigure I held my tongue, and alluwed her to pursue 
her own innocent reflections unmolested; occupying 
myself by vain attempts to see over the heads of my 
neighbors whether the party I was looking for had 
yet entered the room. Suddenly a name behind me 
arrested my attention, and on turning round pres- 
ently, I saw that four people, two ladies and two 
gentlemen, were standing behind me on the square 
of carpet reserved at one end of the room, for the 
elite and aristocracy of the neighborhood. 

There was no mistaking Mr. Fane’s tall, haughty 
figure, though [ had only seen him once, and the 
lady on his arm would of course be his wife. Even 
in my tirst quick glance I took a dislike to the swar- 
thy face and dark flashing eyes, and the gentleman 
who stood next her—evidently her brother, from the 
likeness between them, though he looked younger, 
as well as more refined—came in for a share of this 
feeling. 

But was that girl whose band rested on the gen- 
tleman’s arm, the Z e Fane of my recollection? 

I gazed incredulously into the lovely eyes which I 
had last seen streaming with tears. Tiere were no 
tears there now, but a world of trouble seemed to lie 
in their blue depths under the weary-looking lids, 
and the face which might have b-:en cut out of mar- 
ble, it was so immobile aad still, was the saddest I 
have ever seen. There was ho girlish spirit in it now, 
no childlike grief or terror such as I had before wit- 
nessed; it was as perfectly calm in its mournfalness 
as the face of astatue, but there was that in its ex- 
pression which revealed to me a history of safivriag 
and wrong; and when I looked at the dark, swartby, 
triumphant woman again, I hated her! 

“IT will defeat you yet,” I inwardly vowed, as I 
turned away; ‘“‘ and I will never rest till that girl’s 
face looks happier.” 

It was a resolution worthy of twenty-five rather 
than of thirty-five; but I made it in the full deter- 
mination of acting upon it; and after that tirst dance 
was over, I went to my sister and made her intro- 
duce me to Mr. Fane. I. had soon requested the 
favor of Miss Fane’s band for the next dance; and 
when I had obtained it, I exerted myself as I had 
never exerted myself in my life before, to make my- 
self agreeable, and, if possible, win her confidence. 
She was easy to get on with after I had once broken 
the crust of reserve with which I could see she was 
accustomed to treat all her acquaintances; but I had 
determined to be more than a mere acquaintance 
to her; and when the dance was over, I gaine] her 
promise of another later in the evening, telling her 
that I had a piece of information to give her, which 
I thought and hoped might interest her. We were 
walking up the room towards her stepmother when I 
said this; and the quick, eager glance with which 
she looked up in my face as I uttered the werds, was 
instantly checked when she came under the influence 
of Mrs. Fane’s dark, suspicious eyes; and when I 
left her she gave me the quietest, coldest bow im- 
aginable, and then I saw her standing, quiet and un- 
moved, by her stepmother’s side, until her betrothed 
husband Jed her away tv dance again. I rather 
wondered how she would receive the communication 
I intended making. I thought it would not be 
pleasant to receive a scornful or angry glance from 
those lovely eyes,*in return for whatshe might, per- 
baps, consider an unpardenable impertinence. Bat 
then she looked so sad and unhappy. Surely almost 
any means were justifiable to let her know she had 
a friend whom she might trust; and, at any rate, I 
was determined to try the experiment. 

Accordingly, when the dance she had promised me 
arrived, I took her as fur as possible from her step- 
mother’s seat, and then, during a pause to rest, I 
turned her so that her tather—who, I had been con- 
scious, was watching us narrowly during both dances 
—could not see her face, and said, as quietly and gen- 
tly as possible: 

‘** I dare say you will not remember me, Miss Fane, 
but this is not the first time 1 have seen you, and I 
recollected you the moment I saw you.” 

She looked a little startled I thought, and paused 
to idera m t before she answered, * No, I 
don't remember ever seeing you befure; when was 
it?” 

I hesitated a moment, and then said, hurriedly, 
without looking in her face: 

“It was the afternoon of the 8th of J annary, 1863, 





nothing,” 1 answered. 





on the platform of the Norham station. Excuse me, 


I thought 3 you 1 wanted a friend then, but was power- 
lers to interfere, and I think you want one still. I 


‘ will do for you whatever lies in my power, if you 


will only trust me. Now shall we go on?” 

Ibent over her as I spoke, and after one glance 
into her eyes—those lovely, startled eyes, which had 
an expression in them like that in the eyes of a 
frightened deer—I put my arm round her waist and 


| whirled her off just as Mr, Hollice sauntered don 
j the room towards us; and I hoped he did not see the 


erims n cheeks which I tried in that way to hide. 
| Presently I spoke again, whirling her raplily round 
all the time, “ Your maid Willis is my, mother’s 
housekeeper now, in Yorkshire. 1 shall be going 
there next week, and she will be nearly out of her 
mind when I teil her I have seen you—her ‘ precious 
lamb’ she calls you. What may I tell her about 
you?” 

“ Nothing,” she said, and I felt her a dead weight 
on my arm. I was carrying her round the room 
now, but L was well content that it should be so—I 
felt strong enough to carry her anywhere, so tha‘ 
it wight be away from what was troubling her. After 
a moment she continued, halt-despairingly, ‘‘ She 
hal better forget me.”’. 

“I think people who have once known you can- 
not easily do that,” I answered; “although I did 
not know you, what I saw on that afternoon made 
me ask Willis for your history; and now | do know 
you, I should like to prove myselfa friend. Will you 
trust me?” 

‘It will be no use, nobody can do anything for me 
now. I have given my word, and I cannot recall it.” 

‘«Excuse me, but an extorted promise goes for 
“JT hear you are to marry 
Mrz. Holiice, but I cannot believe that you will con 
sent to such a lie.” 

I was astonished at my own boldness. Here was I 
speaking to a girl I had only known half an hour, as 
if I were her cldest guardian and mentor. But she 
did not appear to think anything I said strange. 
Puor child! I think she hoped I could save her, after 
the first sentence of our conversation. 

* What am I to do?” she asked. ‘“ You would not 
have.me disobey my father, and [ am weary of strug- 
gling, and don’t seem to care what happens to me 
now.” 

“ But you must care,” I said, gravely and earn- 
estly. ‘“ Promise me to care henceforth, and I will 
promise that yuu shall not be made to marry Mr. 
Hollice.” 

* Will you?” she sail, eagerly, and then she add- 
ed, despairingly, ‘‘ But my father, he will almost kill 
me. Nobody can help me now.” 

“ But I assure you, I will help you. When shall 
you be twenty-one?” 

* On the 20.b of next May; but I am to be mar- 
ried before then.” 

** Yes, I suppose so. But the dance is over, and I 
do not think it wili he wise to ask you fur another 
to-night;” then, as lsaw with a sensation of glad- 
ness her eyes droop, and her face cloud again, I went 
on, ‘but you will be dining at my sister’s to-morrow, 
and I will talk to you agaia then. Maanwhile, I 
promise to do all inmy power to help you if you 
will only trust me unreservedly. Do» you promise?” 

** Yes,” she said, hesitatingly; and taen she looked 
up yearningly; “but what must you thiak of me? 
I as3ure you it is not my father’s fault.” 

**] know,” I answered, “and I don’t think it is. 
But don’t distress yourself abuut what auy one thinks 
of you; be assured that it is nothing evil.” And 
then I surrendered her to Mr. Hollice, watching 
angrily the airs of tenderness an devotion he dis- 
played to her, and inwardly vowing again that I 
would not rest until [ had made her love me, and 
had won her for my own. 

During the fortnight that followed, on some pre- 
text or another, [ saw Zoe Fane every day; and I 
managed the meetings so cleverly, that I don’t be- 
lieve Mrs. Fane—who seemed to be Argus-eyed in 
anything relating to her step-laughter—had the 
slightest suspicion that I loved her. But Zoe knew 
it; and, when I went into Yorkshire, I had gained 
her promise to become my wife. 

Po.r child! How she clung to me that last 
night—when, for the furtherance of my plans, I had 
persuaded my sister into some private theatricals, 
with a ball to follow. I was afraid her agitation would 
betray us, but she had learned to cuntrol herself 
during the last two sad years; and I soon saw, when 
we returned to the ball-room after that stolen leave- 
taking, that I need not fear for her. 

I went into Yorkshire and gained my mother’s 
promise cf hearty co-operation in my plans, whatever 
they might be, and then I returned to London and 
had a long interview with the trustees of old Mr. 
Charlton’s property; both of whom I had previously 
known a little. The result of this interview was that 
one of them went down to Norham Priory unan- 
nounced, on pretence of business connected with the 
property, but, in reality, that he might jadge for 
himself if the tale I told him-were true. They were 
Wise men, those two trustees, and thought, perhaps, 
in spite of their previous knowledge ot me, that I had 
an eye to old Mr. Charlton’s broad acres; and my 
only fear now was, lest Mr. Fane should be able to 
deceive them, and that Z»e might be coerced inte 
hiding the truth. However, two days afterwards, I 
received a letter from Mr. Mortimer, in which he 
told me that he was satisfied in his own mind that 
Miss Fane was averse to the marriage, which was 
now being speedily pressed forward; that, however, 
she appeared to frightened whilst under her father’s 
eye to express her dislike to it, and that that being 
tue case, he was powerless to interfere. Thereupon, 


I wrote an imploring note to zy 8, which I enclosed 
in one to Mr. Mortimer, begging her to keep firm to 
her resolution, and to speak boldly out to her father 
before Mr. Mortimer, her unwillingness to marry Mr 
Hollice; and I wrote by the same post to Mr. Fane. 
making properal for his daughter's hand. I should 
have done this before, only that I feared making the 
announcement until Ze bad a friend to stand by her; 
and I beard afterwards that Mr. Fane had flown 
into a terrible passion with her, and had used lan- 
guage concerning me which was anything but com- 
plimentary. Then Mr. Mortimer returned to town 
and toll me he coul! do nothing to prevent the mar- 
riage uvless Zoe expressly declared her unwilling- 
ness to it, which be feared she would not do, if she 
were lett mach longer at her father’s, or rather step- 
mother’s, mercy. 

“Then what is to be done?” Linguired. “I don’t 
suppose I shall ever be allowed to see her, and, of 
course, all my letters will be intercepted. Can’t you 
do anything?” 


fere,” Mr. Mortimer answered; “but how am I to 
know she doesn’t want to marry the man, when she 
only sits and treu bles, and wont open her mouth?” 

‘*My poor Zoe!’ I cried out; then, as a sudden 
inspiratiyn seized me, “ but couldn’t you get her to 
sign something to the effect that she doesn’t want 
to marry him?” 

“Tf | couldn’t get her to speak,” said Mr. Morti- 
mer, reflectively, ‘‘ 1 don’t suppose I could get her to 
write. I tried hard, and was up to all sorts of tricks 
to see her alone, but that woman was one too many 
for me; and how could I tell Mr. Fane that he was 
using coercion to the girl, when bis look would have 
made ber contradict me? It’s no use, I tell you, 
unless you can get her away.” 4 

“But I don’t believe she would ever consent to 
running away with me,” I replied. ‘ Beeides, it is 
such a horril way of getting out of the mess.” 

“IT don’t see any other, because, as I till you, I 
saw enough to feel certain the girl wout speak. She 
loves her father, and I believe he loves her, in a way; 
but that brute of a wite has entire influence over 
him, and it’s evident envugh to me that she hates 
the girl, besides wishing for her money. I think it’s 
lucky it’s nothing worse than a wedding they are 
compassing.”” 

* But I don’t see how it will benefit Mrs. Fane for 
Ze to marry Mr. Hollice,” I said. 

* OF course not openly,” he freplied; * but doubt- 
less the brother, to whom I give the credit of really 
loving Ze, has bribed her with promises of some- 
thing when he has married. And probably a good 
slice of the property would be made over to her; for 
once married, I suppose she would not much care 
what became of her money, and she has absolute 
power over every farthing after the twentieth of 
May.” 

“Then what must I du?” J inquired; “ for I swear 
se shall not marry that man, if I have to cut his 
throat to prevent it.” 

Mr. Mortimer laughed. He did not love Ze as I 
did; be had not heard her imploring petitions to be 
saved from Mr. Hollice, and be had not felt the 
tightening clasp of these clinging arms round bis 
neck, nor the warm passionate kisses on bis lips, as 4 
had. I[ felt nearly mad when I thought of it all, and 
remembered my own powerlessness; for somehow 
the running away scheme was very distasteful to me, 
and there was such a thing as being overtaken and 
being carried back in disgrace. I racked my brains 
in vain for ascheme that would answer better, and 
whilst I was considering, Mr. Mortimer spoke again. 

**Get your mother or Lady Norham to run away 
with Ler as you wont, aud let them bring her to my 
house. She will be safe enough there with my wife, 
and if need be 1 will forcibly detain her. Very like- 
ly, though, they wont discover her till after you are 
married. Will that suit you?” 

Yes, the more I thought over this plan the more I 
thought it likely to answer, provided only I could get 
Z e's consent to it. But how I was to obtain that I 
couldn’t think. My powers of invention seemed ut- 
terly at fault, now that they were wanted in my own 
behalf, though they had served me a good turn many 
a time when required for somebody else’s benefit. 
It was clear, however, that I could do nothing in 
London; 80 after promising to telegraph if anything 
occurred, and if I were able to get Z e away, I set off 
for Norham, rather astonishing my si-ter by my un- 
expected reappearance. 

She was still more astonished when, under the seal 
of secrecy—for I rather dreaded my brother-in-law’s 
blunt.good nature—I told her what I had come for; 
and it took some little time and an extraordinary 
quantity of entreaties, threats of suicide, and appeals 
to her good-nature, before I could gain her consent to 
do what I wanted of her. However, she cousented 
at last reluctantly enough, and the moment she had 
done 80, woman-like, turned round and reproached 
me bitterly for what I hadn’t done to save Zoe. 
Then she began to arrange the most likely schemes 
which occurred to her, to be put in practice if a per- 
sonal interview which 1 was to demand of Mr. Fane 
the next day should prove unsuccessful. And I felt 
certain somehow that it would prove fruitless, al- 
though I was determined to try it, before baving 


recourse to anything so r tic as an elop 
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- THA FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





how the impending interview might end. But we 
were doomed to disappointment. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Fane were out driving,” the man 
who opened the door informed us; “ bot Mr. Hollice 
was in the library, if we would walk in.” 

We had no particular desire to see Mr. Hollice, and 
looked blankly at each other at this news, which 
scmehow we had not anticipated; and then Emmy 
inquired : 

“And Miss Fane, is she at home?” 

The man hesitated. 

Yes, he believed Miss Fane was at home; but he 
thought she was in her room—in fact, he believed 
she was not very well. 

‘* Not well? How long has she been ill?” Emmy 
asked, eagerly. 

The man couldn’t at first say; but the sight of a 
sovereign which I displayed above my waistcoat 
pocket appeared to refresh his memory, and after 
looking over his shoulder into the hall, he con- 
descended to inform us that for a week—ever since 
the wedding-day had been fixed, in fuct— Miss Fane 
had kept her room. 

“The wedding-day!”? Emmy echoed. ‘Is it set- 
tled, then?” 

“ Yes, my lady, it is settled; but I understand it is 
to be a secret. Mr. Fane wishes it to be as private as 
possible.” 

“ Bat you know it,” I interposed, sternly, pressing 
acouple of sovereigns into the man’s hand. “ You 
need not be afraid; I shall not mention your name 
if you tell me.” 

“ Tt is to be next Thursday,” said the man, slowly. 

Next Thursday, and to-day was Tuesday! It was 
fortunate indeed that I had come down to Norham. 

‘‘T shall stay until your master returns,” I said to 
the man, making up my mind in a moment what to 
do. “I want tosee him on business of importance; 
so let him know that Iam here tke instant he re- 
turus. Meanwhile, Lady Norham will go up to see 
Miss Fane. I suppose she is not too ill to see any, 
one.” 

“I don’t know, sir; I’ll inquire.” And then, with 
the greatest alacrity, he ushered us into the drawing- 
room, shut the door upon us, and disappeared. 

“ Will he inquire, do you think?” said Eo my, 
doubtfully. 

‘Certainly not, I should think,” I answered. 
“Should you mind going off on a voyage of diecovery 
totind Zoe? Ifyou could only see her, we might 
arrange something.” 

“Lsban’t mind a bit,” said Emmy, bravely. “I 
know which is her room, and 1’ll speak to her, come 
who or what may.” 

Thereupon, after a few instructions from me, Em- 
my set off on her quest, and I was lett to wait as 
patiently as my anxious reflections would allow me, 
until either she ur Mr. Fane returned. I afterwards 
heard how she sped, and [ may as well relate her 
pr ceedings here. - ; 

She ran noiselessly up stairs, and easily found 
Zoe’s room—the fact of the servants’ tea-bell having 
just rung, accounted for her not meeting or hearing 
anybody during the conversation that fullowed—and 
when she tapped softly at the dvuor, Zve called out, 
feebly : 

‘* Who is there? ’ 

‘*T—Lady Norham,” Emmy answered, as svftly as 
possible; ‘* may I come in?” 

There was a moment’s pause, then a low, joyous 
exclamation, and the sound of a footstep crossiug the 
fluor, and in another second Ze answered, breath- 
lessly, with her mouth pressed close to the Key- 
hole: 

“ The door is locked—I can’t open it. How did you 
get here?” 

‘““Never mind. Edmund is down stairs, 
you get out any how?” Emmy asked, eagerly. 

“No; mamma has the key,” was the answer. 
“Tt isn’t papa, Lady Norham; don’t think it, } lease. 
Tell Edmund to save me. I am to be married on 
Thursday.” 

‘Nonsense. They can’t marry you if you wont be 
married,” Emmy answered; ‘‘ and you will be very 


Can’t 


into anything.” 

“IT wont, indeed: I wont,” was the sobbing response, 
“if only Edmund will come; but mamma persuades 
papa it is all for our good; and he is so angry with 
me. Will you tell Edmund to come?” 

“Yes, if you can’t get away before; but listen;” 
and Emmy related, in as low a tone as possible, the 
plan Mr. Mortimer had suggested, and after a mo- 
ment or two of reflection, Zve consented to try to 
escape, ifonly escape were possible. 

“Not with Edmand though. Tell him I couldn’t 
bear him to see me ever again, if anybody should 
ever be able to say I had eloped.” 

“TI will tell him; but now be quick and settle what 
we must do. What is your maid like?” 

‘*T think she will help me, and she is kind when 
mamma is not by. But mamma takes the key of my 
door when she goes out.” 

‘* But who has it when she is at home? Who will 
have it to-night, fur instance?” 

**My maid, Simmons—she sleeps in my dressing- 
room.”’ 

“Then try what she will do for you, and if she 
consents to help you, at ten o’cluck to-night set your 
candle in the window-seat, and draw up your blind. 
Do you understand? Let it remain up for a moment 
and then draw it down again. We shall be watching, 
and if you do this we shall understand that early in 
the morning. as svon as the back doors are open—say 
at half-past six—you and she will come down the 


Thovgh I have written these instructions as if 

Emmy had spoken them, in reality she bad written 

them on the back of an envelop, and pushed it un- 

derneath the dour, taking this precaution in case any 

listener shovdd be near. 

“Twill do it,” Zoe said, when she had read the | 
communication; “ only don’t let Edmund be in the 

carriage, Lady Norham. Promise me that he shan’t | 
be there.” 

“‘I promise,” said Emmy; and then after another 
whispered word or two, she ran down stairs as lightly 

as she had ascended them, and joined me radiant and 

triumphant in the drawing-room, 

I cannot say I felt at all certain of success when 

she related to me what she bad settled. It seemed 
to me that no one could save Zoe but myself, and here 

was I thrust out of the scheme entirely. However, 

there was nothing else to be done; sv I could only do 
all in my power to prevent it being frustrated. Ac- 
cordingly I rung the bell, and when the fvotman 
appeared, looking rather uncomfortable, I inquired, 
angrily: 

‘* Did you send up to inquire if Miss.Fane could see 
Lady Norham?” 

“Yes sir, if you please, sir; but Miss Fane was 
asleep, and no message came down till just this 
minute. Miss Fane is very sorry, my lady; but she 
feels too i!l to see any one this afternoon, and hopes 
you will excuse her.” 

1 wonder if the man thought he imposed upon us. 
Certainly he tuld bis lie with the greatest barefaced- 
ness [ have ever witnessed. The front-door bell at 
this moment sounded through the house, and he re- 
treated hastily to usher his master and mistress into 
the drawing-room a few moments later. 

This is an unexpected pleasure,” Mr. Fane said, 
sarcastically to me, after courteously greeting Emmy. 
“To what do Iowe the pleasure of this visit, Mr. 
Darent? ’ 

‘*My business with you is private,’ I said, return- 
ing Mrs. Fane’s haughty stare as haughtily, ‘and I 
think you are quite able to make a guess as to its 
purport.” 

He nade no answer, but led the way to his study; 
and then when I formally demanded of him permis- 
sion to address his daughter, he flatly and em- 
phatically refused it. 

“Itis nothirg new tome to see gentlemen in a 
passion about this matter,” he said, smiling coldly. 
** Unfurtunately for my chi'd, her wealth has been 
a@ great prize to many furtune- hunters. However, 
she has made her choice at last, and it has my fuil 
approval.” 

* Will you let Miss Fane tell meso with her own 
lips?” I asked, quietly. ‘‘She promised to be my 
wife only a fortnight ago.” 

‘“‘T am afraid your imagination must have greatly 
mirled y.u,” sneered Mr. Fane; *‘ and I deeply re- 
gret that it is not in my power to let you have an 
interview with Miss Fane. But she has been suffer- 
ing the last few days from a severe cold, and has not 
been able to leave ber room. I will g!adly convey 
to her, by your permission though, your congrat- 
ulations on ker approachirg marriage, or perhaps 
you will give us the pleasure of your company at it.” 

I could listen tono more. Witha muttered im- 
precation, I turned away and strode iuto the draw- 
ing room, followed by Mr. Fane, who I saw returned 
the anxious glance of his wife with a significant and 
triumphant smile. In a few more minutes we were 
driving down the avenue again, and es we returned 
homewards, I related to Emmy how wy interview 
with Mr. Fane had terminated. 

‘“¢So now there is nothing more to be done,” I 
finished. ‘‘As we pxss through Norben, I will tele- 
graph ‘to Mr. Mortiwer, and preparc him for our 
possible arrival to-morrow. He will send his car- 
riage, and probably come himself to meet all the 
trains; and once in his house, my darling will be 
safe.” 

_ Yes, but we have got to get her there first,” said 
Emmy; “and I shall have to tell Jobn no end of 
fibs when I get home. He’s 80 matter-of fact that he 
will pooh-pooh all our nice little arrangements, and 
make no end of difficulty about the carriage being 
out so early.” 

“ Don’t tell-him. I will leave a note to-morrow 
for him; and will arrange everything with the coach- 
man to-night, for of course I shall be obliged to take 
a horse to the Priory to night, whenI go fur Zoe’s 
signal.” 

“Yes, you can see her window easily from that 
side of the park I pointed out to you; and you must 
be sure and be there in time, E:imund.” 

No need to tell me to be there intime! By nine 
o’clock I had left my horse in charge of the wonder- 
ing coachman halt-a-mile from the Priory, and was 
walking slowly up and down just outside the park 
gazing steadily, up at a certain window, iu which a 
faint light was visible through the closely drawn 
blind. How many times I wandered up and down I 
cannot tell, but ten o’clock had struck long ago from 
a stable clock near, before the blessed signal at last 
came. ButI saw itat last. The blind cf the win- 
dow [ had been watching was drawn up anda bright 
light appeared close to the pane fur a minute; then 
the light was withdrawn, the blind pulled down, and 
there was only a faint glimmer as before. I waited 
a moment longer, and then returned Home exultant- 
ly, and told Emmy, who was in a state of feverish 

impatience at my prolonged absei ce, that so far our 
plans bad pr:spered. But would they continue to 
do so? And would Zve be mine at last? No one, 
whu has not himeelf experienced the like anxiety, can 
understand the misery of the lung hours of that 





avenue. I will be at the gates in my carriage.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TWO LADIES RUN AWAY. 


THE next morning at six o’clock Emmy, accom- 

panied by her maid, who was trustworthy, and had 
beeu with her a good many years, got into her car- 
Tiage and drove off towards the Priery, and afew 
minutes afterwarda, I tollowed on horseback. It was 
acold February morning, and there was cnly a faint 
streak of light in the sky, showing where the sun 
would preseutly appear; but 1 was too feverish with 
anxiety to feel the cold, and chafed angrily at Em- 
my’s momentary delay for wraps and hot-water tins. 
I had written to Sir John, telling hima fewof the 
facts of the case, and begging him if Mr. Fane ap- 
plied to him, to do his utmost to send him on the 
wrong scent; and this note I sealed and deposited on 
the hall table. I afterwar is found that he had obey- 
ed my direction to the letter, and that Mr. Fane, ac- 
companied by the bridegroom elect, had started off to 
Scotland after us, 
I reached the Priory gates at half-past six, and 
found the carriage drawn up by the side of the road, 
with the horses’ heals turned towards Norham Sta- 
tion, and Emmy sitting with the window down, 
gazing eagerly up the dark avenue. I Wismounted, 
and gave my horse to the fuotman, and then quietiy 
opened the little side gate leadirg into the Priory 
grounds. I could not see Zoe’s window from this 
part of the park, so all 1 could do now was to hope 
fervently that she migit be able to get away in time 
for us to reach the London train due at Norham ata 
little after seven. ; 

It was wonderful how quietly we all waited during 

the next quarter of an hour. There was no sound 
except the occasional pawing of the horses and the 
jingling of their harness; but as it grew gradually 
lighter I began to feel afraid that the people at the 
lodge would be astir, when the sigiit of my sister's 
carriage would of course enable them to direct Mr. 
Fane in his pursuit. But as yet everything was 
quiet, and there was a chance of our being able to get 
away without being seen. 
Twenty minutes had passed, and there would 
barely be time for us to reach the station. I was 
growing quite sick with anxiety when I heard a 
slight sound, and in another moment two figures 
came hastily round the corner of the avenue. I stood 
still for fear of frightening Zve, until they reached 
the gate, and then as she saw me and uttered a low 
cry, 1 caught her in my arms, and drew her towards 
the carriage. ‘‘ My darling, I have got you at last,” 
I whispered. ‘“ I was beginning to feel afraid.” 

“O Edmund, you shouldn’t have come,” she mur- 
mured; but I did not mind her words when I felt 
the clinging embrace of her arms round my neck. 

I hurried her into the carriage, and mounted my 
horse, and then we set offas fast as-we could go to 
Norham, reaching the station as the train arrived. 
lgave both men-servants strict injunctions that they 
were to know nothirg of their morning’s work if any 
one questioned them, and efforced my orders by 
the present of a five-pound noie apiece. 

* You brought your mistress and her maid to meet 
the York train,” I told them; ‘* but I think you have 
not seen any one else?” 

“No sir, it’s very dark this morning,” they re- 
turned, grinning; ‘“‘ we aint seen nobody but you;” 
and well satistied that I could trust them, I followed 
the two ladies to the carriage I had secured. 

** Now tell me how you managed it all, my dar- 
ling,” I said, when we were fairly . ff; ‘and don’t 
look so frightened, Ze, for 1 hope and trust all your 
troubles are over now.” 

There had been a terrible scene with her step- 
motber the night befure, Ze said, caused by my 
visit, “and for a long time, Edmund, I thought I 
should have no chance of sounding Simmons. 1 had 
ouly a few nivutes to do it in, before I gave the sig- 
nal, Edmund, and O, I was so frightened for fear 
you should have gone away and not seen it. She was 
very kind to me, though, and consented directly I 
told her Lady Norham bad planned it all; and I 
think we have taken such precautions that tliey will 
not find we have gone for along time. Simmons has 
the key of my room. She locked the door before we 
came away, and as Ihave never had my breakfast 
lately till ten o'clock, and Simmons has never gone 
down stairs before then, none of the servants will 
miss us; and mamma is never down before twelve.” 

*‘And have you had nothing to eat this morning, 
Zoe?” I asked. 

“No; how could I get it? I didn’t want anything 
but to get away.” 

At which speech, Emmy, who had more forethought 
than I gave her credit for, laughed exultantly up 
into my face, and produced a huge packet of sand- 
wiches and a flask of sherry, from a leathern pouch 
at her side, and commenced forthwith to cram them 
down Zoe’s throat. " 

By the time we got to London, Zoe was already 
happier, and for the first time in my life I heard her 
laugh merrily; though she was still a little frighten- 
ed at what might be the consequences of what she 
would persist in calling her elopement. My only fear 
now was that, by telegraphing, Mr. Fane miglt ba ab'e 
to stop us; but when we reached King’s Cross all 
my doubts and anxieties were set at rest. Mr. Mor- 
timer, with two servants at his side, was awaiting 
us; and when we descended from our carriage and 
the two maids joined us from theirs, not even a sus- 


Not a bit like a runaway couple did we Jook, I am 





night. 


sure; and I breathed freely and had no further 


fear when I gave Ze up into Mr. Mortimer’s 
care. 

I left my chambers and took lodgings near Mr. 
Mortimer’s big house in —— Square, and on the fi 1- 
lowing three Sundays our banns were shouted out 
amongst countless others, in the parish church, one 
of the ugliest and most secluded in London; and as | 
listened, amused, to the glibly pronounced names, | 
thought that even Mr. Fane would have some dif- 
ficulty in recognizing them for mine and his 
daughter's. 

The Monday afterwards we were married at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, Mr. Mortimer giving the 
bride away, Sir John and Emmy, with my mother 
and several other relations, forming the bridal party; 
and four young cousins of mine making a very pretty 
bevy of bridesmaids. 

I don’t think the officiating clergyman who assisted 
at the ceremony had a suspivion that he was helping 
to unitea runaway couple, though my eldest brother, 
the Bishop of M—— who tied the knot, was of course 
made aware of all the circumstances, 

Zoe has been my wife for more than a year now, 
and her sweet face is as happy as I vowed to make 
it. We have a hopeful son and heir, aged two 
months, to whom she makes « very pretty-looking 
and youthful mamma; and I have seen many envi- 
ous and admiring eyes directed towards her carriage, 
when—as generally happens once a day—she takes 
this youthful individual out for an airing. 

Mr. Fane has a fortune of his own now, Zoe having 
made over to him five thousand a year, which at his 
death is to go to his two little sons; and I do not 
think that he very much regrets that I ran away 
with and married his daughter. He and his little 
sons often pay us a visit when they are in town, but 
Mrs. Fane and her brother I have declined to admit 
into my house, and even Ze’s forgiving petitions for 
them will never make me alter that decree. 





®ur Curious Department. 
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EXTRACTING GOLD FROM QUARTZ —A highly 
important paper has been read ata meeting of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, at Melbourne, “Oa the 
Extraction of Gold,” in which the author, Mr. H. A. 
Thompson, describes a method for preventing the 
great loss that now take place in extracting gold 
from the ore. In old mining works, the loss bas long 
been estimated at twenty-five percent; in Califor- 
nia, it is eighty dollars in every ton «f ore; and in 
Australia, thirty-five per cent of the whole amount 
of gold contained in the quartz. Hence, that which 
the miners fling away as waste woul yield a large 
fortune to a metallurgist clever enough to get all the 
gold out of the stone. Mr. Thompson shows that 
this can be done. The exceedingly nrinute particles 
of gold found in the quartz, and in the pyrites which 
forms so large a part of the auriferous deposits, and 
which at present are either not separate! or are 
washed away, can be separated and retained by an 
improved process of roasting in a new oxida‘iog fur- 
nace. In this, the sulphurous and arsepious acids 
are driven cff, the pyrites is brought intoa state of 
complete disintegration, and gives up its gold readily. 
In addition to this improved process of roasting, a 
“new “ percussion table ” has been introduced, with 
which the valuable portions of the ore are more effec- 
tually separated and kept from washing away, than 
by any other mechanical appliance hitherto tried at 
the mines. The result is eminently satisfactory; the 
loss ot gold, instead of being an ounce per ton, was 
reduced to three pennyweights; and if this method 
can be brought into use throughout the cclonics, tle 
yield of Australian geld will be increased by one 
million a year. 





WALKING IN THE SEA.—Some interestirg and 
very successful experiments, for the purpose of sav- 
ing lite at sea, were made lately in the pres+nce of 
thousands of spectators, at Holyhead, Englaud. Mr. 
Rees, of Merionethsbire, the patentee, went through 
three evolutions. In the first, he threw himself on 
the water and was buoyed up by a very simple air- 
tight dress, and, amid great plaudits, paddled him- 
self along at the rate of three miles an hour. This 
would, according to the opinion of experienced sea- 
men, be of immense service in case of ships reck, or, 
indeed, whenever life is enldangerel on water. His 
second evolution was somersaults, and the third 
walking upright in the sea. 





EVE ACCORDING TO THE RaBnris —The «ld Rab- 
bis assert that when Eve had to be drawn from the 
side of Adam, she was not extracted by the head, 
lest she should be vain; nor by the eyes, lest she 
should be wanton; nor by the mouth, lest she should 
be given to tittle tattle; nor by the ears, lest she 





should be inquisitive; nor by the hands, lest she 
shoukl be meddlesome; nor by the feet, lest she 


| should be a gad-about; nor by the heart, lest she 


should be jealous; but she was drawn forth by the 
side; yet, notwithstanding these precautions, she 
has every fault specially guarded against, because, 
being extracted sideways, she vasperverse. Anoth- 


picious look was directed to so eminently respectable | er Rabbinical gloss on the text of Moms asserts that 
a tamily party; and my uncomfortable visions of | Adam was created double; that he and Eva were 
policemen and detectives in plain clothes vanisbed. | made back to back, united at the shoulders,and that 


they were severed with a hatch-t. Bu’, after all, we 
don’t suppose they knew much about it. 
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MINDING ONE’3 OWN BUSINESS. 

It was the saying of an old acquaintance of ours, 
when his attention was called to anything that had 
a smacking of scandal in it, ‘‘I have so much to do 
that I cannot hear it. One half of my time is taken 
up with my own business, the other half with letting 
alone that of my neighbors.” How many excellent 
opportunities of letting alone other people’s business 
are slighted! and the world is troubled with the in- 
terference of people with what does not concern them. 
Neighborhoods are driven crazy by reports of idle or 
mischievous people, who watch for occasions of scan- 
dal, and lose no opportunity of making it public, 
regardless of its truth, or of the injury it inflicts upon 
the feelings or the character of others. Gossip passes 
for fact, aud surmise for history, and the nimble lie 

runs many a league while the truth is putting on 
its boots. This class of Busybodies Irving capitally 
depicts in his Salmagundi, in the female member of 
the Cockloft family, who had the surveillance of her 
neighborhvuod, and died of a broken heart because 
another neighbor got the start of her in spreading 
some news regarding a stranger lately moved in. 
There are those who have a whole neighborhood 
under espionage, and make it a business to know all 
about everybody in it. We have heard of one who 
carried this interest to such extent that he could tell 
how many changes of linen there were in a month in 
five families, what number of stockings they all 
owned, and whether bleached or brown, and com- 
plained seriously with regard to one, that they didn’t 
wash their necks and arms more than every third 
day. There are some people who keep opera-glasses 
on purpdee to enable them to see more distinctly, and 
keep a record wherein are put down all items per- 
taining to the domestic economy of the neighborhood, 
from cooking to sleeping, and for years afterwards 
they are able to turn to the slate, and know that 
their neighbor Jones had salt fish for dinner on such 
# day, and that on such another date the Widow 
Smith had a new pair of shoes that she tried on in 
the upper front room. Not very important facts, one 
would say, but misconstruction may listort things, 
as innocent in themselves, into appearances of guilt. 
But not alune in neighborhoods or in scandal does 
the meddling with other people’s business exclusively 
operate. Out in the world it interferes with a thou- 
sand things, causing unbounded troubles. In trade, 
in friendship, in politics, its effects are seen, and half 
the evil of life that one encounters is caused by the 
obtrusion of sume hand in his dish beside his own. 
How much heart-burning is caused by it, how much 
bitterness, how much hatred, how much annoyance! 
Love matches are especial objects within its scope, 
and those must be well grounded who can stand the 
pressure of outside impertinent interference. 

And yet those who meddle most are often very 
good people, who would not do any harm fur the 
world, and are quite shocked at the results which 
their abominable interference has brought about. 
Everything is heard to be repeated, and suggestions 
are made by them which become afterwards aflirma- 
tions of your own, that do all mannerof harm. And 
yet the meddlers do not know what they have done. 
They might, indeed, weep with you over crushed 
hopes that their very propensity has caused, and 
bear no malice in their hearts towards anybody; as 
an innocent colt might, in an excess of lovingness, 
kick his owner’s, and best friend’s, brains out. 

What a world of benefit the adoption of our old 
friend's motto would ensure! If people would mind 
their own business, there would be less bankruptcy 
of comfort in suciety, and the machinery of life iu all 
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A TIMELY WORD. 


A friend of ours has gone and got married, and em- 
barked on that voyage which is the proper one for all 
sensible people to take, iliustrating the old axiom, 
that it is “ better late than never.” We wish him all 
the jey so good « fellow is entitled to. May he be 
blest in pocket and store! May his days be long in 
the land—every one equal to the 21st of June—and 
his nights crowned with peace! But, however we 
may wish, the voyage of life is very much like ‘the 
way of a ship across the deep.” We leave a cold 
coast in winter and find ourselves in the Gulf Stream, 
warm and summerish, and fancy that we have left 
all cold weather. A sort of honeymoon transport 
seizes us, to be dispelled, when, the stream passed, 
we strike the “ varfable” latitudes—cold to-day and 
warm to-morrow, with alternate calm and storm, and 
a constant danger of white squalls impending amid 
our mildest weather. Thus is it constantly necessary 
to watch our bark of domestic or pecuniary com- 
merce, and in this necessity is our safety. We must 
have our eye ever to windward, to watch the first 
threat of the cyclone, and make or shorten sail ac- 
cordingly. It is best not to build too much upon the 
hope of sunny weather, lest we find that, like the 
gentleman who built upon sand, we have made a 
slight mistake. ‘It is not all gold that glistens,”— 
the pyrites and sulphurets deceive us—but it is our 
privilege to extract the gold from the ore or the life 
in the alembic of trial by patience and care. The 
colored individual’s opinion will always be in point. 
‘Depend on_it,” said he, ‘dat d tic h 

*pends berry much on how people enjoy demselves,” 
and Cotton, the sweet meludist of marriage, whose 
ballad is immortal, sings: 





“ Marriage, when rightly understood, 
Gives to the gentle and the good 
A paradise below.*’ 


Fashion and Gossip. 


CosTuMES OF NEW YoRK LADIES OF FASHION. 
—The New York Home Journal gives the following 
on the costumes of New York ladies of fashion: 
Mrs. August Belmont, of Fifth Avenue, we have seen 
attired in a magnificent suit of heavy black corded 
silk, looped. up over an underskirt of black silk, 
trimmed with a wide fuld of rich black velvet; loose 
sack of black velvet, trimmed with lace, and lace 
hood. She usually wears a becoming bounet of blue 
velvet, exquisitely trimmed with white lace ——Miss 
Higgins, of Fitth Avenue, wears an elegant black 
velvet suit, made with two skirts; the lower plain, 
the upper stylishly trimmed with dark blue satin in 
points round the skirt and up oneside; sash of black 
velvet, lined with blue satin, with deep fringed ends; 
bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with blue.——Miss 
Russell, of Fifth Avenue, wears a suit of rich purple 
silk, the under-skirt being trimmed with four narrow 
bias flounces, headed with two narrow folds of pur- 
ple satin. The s cond skirt—a la Polonaise—is cut 
at the bottom like a marquise apron, and trimmed 
with a fold of satin aud narrow bullion fringe under 
the parts cut away; bonnet of purple velvet—the 
Fanchon shape—trimmed with purple pansies and 
lace; strings of purple lace, fastened with a bunch of 
pansies; furs of Russian sable-——Mrs. John Biood- 
good wears a beautiful and stylish suit, imported from 
Paris, of heavy brown corded silk, the lower skirt 
trimmed with folds of satin and narrow fringe, and 
the overskirt, which is looped up with fulds of satin 
and fringe, which go round the bottom of the skirt 
and up each side of the tront breadth. The bonnet 
worn with this suit is of light blue silk, trimmed with 
brown velvet and brown lace; strings of brown lace, 
tied loosely under the chin, and fastened with a sin- 
gle pink rosebud; muff and boa of ermine ——Miss 
Bramhall, of Twentieth street, wears a tasteful dress 
of corded black silk over an under-skirt of black vel- 
vet; tight-fitting basquine of black velvet, with sash 
of wide black ribbon; black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with crimson velvet. Miss Ublhorn has just ap- 
peared in a suit of black corded silk, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with black velvet and bugles. The 
waist is ornamented with a deep cape of black velvet, 
trimmed to correspond; a wide sash beautifully 
finishes the toilet.——Miss Harris, of Thirty-second 
street, wears a black velveteen suit, made with two 
skirts, and tied at the waist with a wide sash ot the 
same material; black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
pink moss rosebuds; grebe muff and collar.— Miss 
Spier, of East Thirty-fourth street, wears a pretty 
gray rep suit, with purple under-skirt; sash and 
bonnet to correspond.—— Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., of Park Avenue, appeared, last week, in a hand- 
some suit of black corded silk.——Miss Wetherly, of 
Forty-first street, wears a rich poplin suit, prettily 
trimmed; and Miss Hyde, of Madison Avenue, a be- 
coming velveteen suit. 





ONE OF BosToN’s ALDERMEN MARRIED.—For 
the past three months we have noticed that our 
junior partner, Mr. NEWTON TALBOT, one of the 
most efficient aldermen of Boston, has had something 
on his mind ot an unusually grave character, and all 
attempts to gain bis confidence and make him con- 
fess were met wiih evasiuu. He did not seem an- 
happy, aud more than once, when no one was 
supposed to observe him, it was noted that he smiled 
in a significant manner, as though his thoughts were 


in marriage to Mirs Calista H. Clement, of Brook- 
line, Mass., an accomplished lady, who will strive to 
make our friend forget the joys of bachelor days. 

Mr. Talbot and bis bride received many presents. 
Among them was one from the School Street Society, 
consisting of a solid silver pitcher and salver, of a 
most elegant pattern and tastefully ornamented, as 
their testimonial on the occasion. The happy couple 
went to Washington for a bridal tour. May long life 
and happiness await them! 


Paris FASHIoNS.—Le Follet describes a dress of 
“truly Parisian make:’—The under-skirt, though 
short, is not very short; generally either red or vio- 
let, or black, and is plaited round the bottom. The 
upper skirt, which is most frequently black, should 
be cut moderately trained at the back, and 80 looped 
up as to be perfectly flat at the front and the sides; 
whilst the back, being set in at the waist, in large 
plaits, is quite bouffant. Four buttons are used for 
the looping up, two at the sides and two at the back, 
those at the sides being so placed as to stretch the 
front breadth quite plain. This skirt, of course, is con- 
slderably shorter than the under-skirt. 

BonneEtTs.—Evening bonnets are all Fanchons, A 

pretty style is composed of small puffings of white 
tulle, divided with narrow rouleaux of rose-colored 
satin. A little cordon of rosebuds and leaves at the 
side, at the end of which is a spray of rosebuds which 
fastens the lace strings. 
A charming reception bonnet is made in light, 
bright blue velvet, trimmed with a rouleau of satin, 
of the same shade, a small plume of blue feathers 
and a broad scarf of tulle, edged with pointed blonde, 
which forms strings, and is fastened in front by a 
tuft of feathers in the shape of a rose. 

A pretty visiting Fanchon of mauve velvet is trim- 
med with a wreath of velvet leaves in a new style. 
The leaves are small, with tendrils of frosted silver, 
are veined with silver, and mounted upon silver wire? 
The same styles in gold are used upon black velvet 
chapeaux, but the silver-mounted wreaths are pret- 
tiest for delicate colors, such as mauve or light blue. 

HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—In Fond du Lac, 
Wis., last week, a young lady was to be married, 
when her mother died, and the intended bride im- 
mediately became insane. She rapidly grew worse, 
and her father suggested marriage as a remedy. The 
bridegroom was summoned, the ceremony performed 
in the presence of the corpse of the mother, and the 
reason of the daughter was soon restored.— aA large 
part of the so-called “‘ coral jewelry” is prepared ar- 
tificially from marble dust made into paste by a very 
siccative oil varnish or soluble glass—silicate of pot- 
ash—and a little isinglass, and colored by Chinese 
vermilion.——A Mississippi paper estimates that 
100,000 couples have been married in that State dur- 
ing the past year. As the whole population in 1860 
was less than 800,000, this must be regarded as a very 
large percentage.——Fur is still much in favor. It is 
profusely employed as trimming. There are various 
ways of arranging it. For taffetas cloth, or velvet 
dresses, a double row placed up each side of the front 
breadth is a very suitable style, a single band being 
put round the cuffs and armholes. The paletots of 
medium length have a square collar, bordered with 
far.—The most brilliant wedding that ever took 
place in Dresden was that of a young American lady 
—name not given—to an officer of the Saxon army. 
Royalty was present in full fig —-A Russian prince 
has married Mile. Pressant, formerly an actress at 
the Paris Vaudeville. The world of fashion in Paris 
is much astonished to learn that the new princess 
has been presented at court, as in France such a 
union would have conferred upon her no privileges of 
society.——Eugenie is called the most - graceful 
smoker in Paris.— Napoleon and Eugenie go skating 
together.——Q een Isabella is said to be behaving 
awfully.——Guossip marries Lord Lyons to a French 
marchioness. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NAPOLE>N AND BLUCHER An Historical Novel. 
By L. Mablbach, author of “ Daughter of an Em- 
press.” ‘* Marie Antoinette,” etc. ‘Translated trom 
the German by F. Jordan. Complete in one vol- 
ume With lilustrations. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 


Another of those charming volumes which give a 
zest to history by a romantic infusion, and inspire a 
wish to compare and see how far the romance con- 
forms to the reality. It depicts, with German par- 
tiality, the career of Blucher, and invests him with 
virtues and talents that history does not accord him, 
giving him every valiant and chivalrous trait, and 
placing him prominently in the list of influences that 
wrought the downfall of Napoleon. Many of the few 
great characters of the period are introduced, with 
the young King of Rome and Josephine. The story 
is brought only to the departure from Fontainbleau; 4 
and Blucher, notwithstanding the bold place he 
occupies in the title, is a failure in the presentment— 
a woman’s idea of a hero. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

STORIES OF THE GORILLA Cov 
for Youny People. By Paul du Chaillu, fe sng 
** Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” etc. With 


Numerous Illustrations. New Y 
Brothers, = Eee e 


It isa book that the boys will grow crazy over. 
They love such adventurous daring, and the man 





pleasant. This, in connection with sundry reports 


us to suspect our partner, and our suspicions were 





its departments would run smoothly. 


realized on the 14th of January, when Le was united 


which we had heard in a roundabout manner, caused | 


who killed the gorillas is already well known to 
jivenile readers. The man that kills something is 
‘always popular with the boy; and in the present 





to bis heart’s content. All sorts of hunting scenes, 
involving all sorts of personal adventure, are graph- 
ically depicted and elegantly illustrated, and the 
reader feels that the narratives are actual experiences, 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

XPECTATIONS, AND AM 
i Dickens. New York:  D. yy 
Company. 
Two volumes of the cheap series now publishing by 
Appleton & Co., received and for sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 
GuiLp Court. A London Story. By George Mac- 


Donald, author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighbor. 
hood,” ete. 


PLAYING FoR HIGH STAKES. A Novel. By Annie 
Thomas, author of “‘ Denis Donne,” “ Played Out,” 
etc. With Illustrations, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Two very capital stories, published in the cheap 
form of the ‘‘ Harper Select Library,” for sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 

Durr’s BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE AND SINGLE 
Entry, With a Conious Index. By P. Duff. 
formerly Merchant, Founder and Proprietor of 
Dnff’s Mercantile College, Pittsburgh, Pa. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


That the work of which this is the main title should 
have passed to the twentieth edition, is a proof of the 
popular estimate of it as a standard; and no one who 
examines its comprehensive tables and examples 
illustrating the science of book-keeping, can doubt 
its value as a guide to the embryo merchant. Book- 
keeping of every description is demonstrated, in all 
its nicety, by actual books, and no theory could be 
explained more clearly. Copious rules are given, 
and examples that include all the late improvements 
in the science of accounts, leaving notbing but their 
application to business to render the student perfect. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
ce—1609. By John Lothrop Motley, D.C. L., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France; 
aathor 0 of “The Rise of - Dog aon ren: "In 


Four Volumes—Vol. IIT. With Por- 
traits. New York: RL, el Sustnere. 


Mr. Motley’s third volume needs no words to com- 
mend it, beyond the mere mention of the fact of its 
publication. The previous volumes have won them- 
selves and their author a world-wide fame, and the 
present will be gladly welcomed. Its scope compre- 
hends a field of history that Mr. Motley holds by 
right of discovery; and the world is delighted at the 
new revelations he gives them of his explorations. 
His style is severely simple, with no effort at 
ornate writing, he being content, apparently, to give 
facts in the style best suited to them, without study 
for rhetorical effect; and the result is a pleasing and 
clear narration, never turgid or weary, and pervaded 
by a humor that lights up the page like a sunbeam. 
Mr. Motley has done honor to his country, and his 
works take high rank abroad for their research and 
scholarship. For sale, with the previous — 
by A. Williams & Co. 


Dawn. Boston: Adams & Company. 

The whole spiritual philosophy of attraction and 
repulsion, affinity and. antagonism, spheres and in- 
fluences, harmony and discord, is illustrated in this 
very pleasant, elevated and well-written story of 
“Dawn.” The world, not yet initiated in the new 
philosophy, will perhaps pronounce it “‘ sentimental,” 
and in its treatment of social evils that are made 
sacred by conventional neglect, will perhaps see a 
threat of harm; but its views are sound, never- 
theless, and the truth will bear its weight. Dawn, 
the heroine, is a woman with a mission—a true, gen- 
tle, loving creature—led by the higher and purer 
influences through severe experiences, but sowing 
seeds of good, and strewing flowers along the way 
she goes, with an abandon of unseltishness. She isa 
“medium,” as we believe the Spiritualists call such 
people, and presents in herself a model of spiritual 
graces that ray her as the ancient painters portrayed 
their saints; and the world would be better if it had 
more such teachers as she is represented to be. 


THE DIARY OF A MILLINER. By Bella Otis. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


The book under notice is just what its title indi- 
cates, viz., the Diary of a Milliner, A lady who 
found herself dependent upon her own exertions for 
support, passed a few months’ novitiate in a bonnet 
store, in one of our principal cities, and then opened 
a similar establishment in another community. Pos- 
sessed of much natural ability which was improved 
by culture, and having powers of keen observation, 
she soon found in her new calling ample material for 
a daily journal. The book is composed of extracts 
from this journal. Some clouds are, as we know, of 
unrelieved blackness, some have a silver lining, 
while of others we can say that only the edges are 
bright. The experience of this milliner resembles 
the last-named kind of clouds. Her narration is very 
graphic. Every milliner who follows her career will 
testify as to its substantial truthfulness, and many 
who buy of this class of tradespeople may learn val- 


either sex will be interested in this volume, and 
acknowledge that it is one more proof of the saying 
that ‘Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” For 
sale by Lee & Shepard and A. Williams & Co. 


BALLOu’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—This Magazine 
has just entered upon its twenty-seventh volume, 
which, we take it, is pretty good evidence that it 
pleases all who read te In fact, it is one of the most 
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A WISH TO THE MOON, 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


The crimson flames that lit the west 
Fell into ashes cold and gray, 
And fluted dome and minaret 
Faded like phantom fires away. 
The east grew dim, and still, and vast; 
The great stars wheeled across the north; 
And light and shadow, sweetly blent, 
Crept softly o'er the dewy swath. 


Far down, where purple pencillings 
Flaked the dull amber of the west, 
The young moon raised her silver shield 
Against the ether's yielding breast. 
Her pure, pale rays fell like a rain— 
A slantwise rain of quivering light— 
Across a fair, uplifted face, 
And clasped palms of dainty white. 


A smile, half shy, half tender, ran 
Round the sweet curving of her mouth, 
As, poising on one dainty foot, 
Her white right shoulder to the south, 
She whispered softly, under breath: 
“O fair new moon! bring back to me, 
Before thy slender horn shall fill, 
My lover from across the sea."’ 
Leagues out at sea, a good ship flings 
Her canvas lightly to the breeze, 
Like some huge bird, with white wings spread, 
Above the softly-pulsing seas. 
Along the horizon‘s misty rim 
A fair, pale crescent floats in air, 
And one the happy omen spies, 
And shouts, “* Good luck! brave winds and fair!"" 


With smiling lip, but throbbing heart, 
Their furtive glances seek the dome, 
Each flinging backward some dear wish— 
Some tender wish of love and home. 
And one, who trims the fluttering sail, 
Looks o'er his shoulder at the moon, 
And whispers softly, under breath: 
‘Grant I may see my darling soon."’ 
Soft sleep the shadows in the glens, 
The south wind sighs her sweet refrain, 
And ferny wood, and grassy glade, 
Are sleeping in a silver rain. 
And faint and fair, like spectral wands, 
Pale tongu’s of flame flash up the north; 
And falling faintly as a dream, 
Two shadows dusk the dewy swath. 
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TWO LOVRS: 


RPAGEDY AT LINDEN=CAR. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LETTER. 


HE good innkeeper’s wife, of 
course, was surprised and a little 
frightened, at the unexpected 
occurrence. But she was one 
who seldom lost her presence of 
mind, or allowed herself to be 
much fiustrated. Therefore, 
while calling loudly for Susan, 
she now supported the woman’s 
inanimate form on one stout 
arm, and began to loosen her 
dress with the hand that was 
disengaged. Her curiosity she 
could repress till another occa- 
sion, and did not now suffer it 
to embarrass her efforts in the 
least. 

Susan came running up stairs, panting and open- 
eyed; but she, like her mistress, saw that it was no 
time for asking questions, so she helped carry the 
insensible woman to the couch, and then darted be- 
low again, in search of restoratives. Mrs. Grant soon 
began to show symptoms of returning consciousness. 
A few gasping sighs escaped her lips, and after a 
little, she slowly unclosed her eyes. | 

‘*It’s curous, I must say,” muttered Dame Alden, 
under her breath, relaxing from the vigorous rubbing 
she had been giving the sufterer’s hands and arms. 
“Tonly 80 much as said Earl Devonshire’s name, 
and she jest gave a screech, and went off as if she’d 
been shot! Where on airth has she ever known him, 
I wonder?” 

‘‘Was that what made her faint, missus?” asked 
Susan, in some surprise. 

**T reckon it must have been; but it’s curous, very 
curous. I don’t, know what Joshua would say to it. 
I do hope the woman is what she ought to be.” 

She bent over her once more, suppressing a sigh, 
and shaking her head a little dubiously. Mrs. Grant 
soon rallied, and raising herself slightly on one elbow, 
looked about her. 

““ Where am I?” she asked. feebly. 





‘ Don't you remember? Tbis am the Washington | 
House, and you came here in the four-o’clock stage.” | 


“Yes, yes.” And the woman covered her face 
with her hands, and sank back upon the pillow once 
more, moaning audibly. 

She lay thus for a long time, without speaking, 
Dame Alden and Susan still hovering around, anx- 
ious to do something to render her more comfortable. 
Finally she looked up again. 

‘I will not keep you here,” she said. “I shall do 
very well alone, now. 
may possibly be able to take a short nap, if Jeft wholly 
to myself. Iam really grateful to you for your kind 
care thus far.” 

She pressed the landlady’s hand, and then signed 
for them both.to go out. They did so; and Dame 
Alden immediately songbt her husband, in his re- 
treat on the front porch, and recounted to him the 
whole circumstance. 

“*T don’t know anything about the lady, I’m sure,” 
she said, in conclusion; “but she has the sweetest, 
prettiest face I’ve looked on this many a day, only so 
sorrowful and sad-like. I feel just like crying every 
time I look at her. Poor thing! if she aint jest what 
she ought to be, I’m sure she’s been more sinned 
against than sinnin’, and I mean to do the best I can 
by her. Now what do you think, Joshua?” 

“Don’t bother, wife. I guess the ,gal is well 
enough,” returned her spouse, puffing lazily at his 
pipe. 

“She might be the Witch of Endor, for a!l you’d 
care! But then I know she aint. I’ll trast her 
sweet, innocent face, for that couldn’t lie to me. 
Only I do wonder how she came to know Earl 
Devonshire!” 

“Gammon! There’s nothin’ so very strange about 
that, as I knows on. You women folks are the 
greatest for conjurin’ up a mystery! What if she 
does know Earl Devonshire, and half the men in 
town, for that matter? She needn’t be any the 
worse for it, as I can see.” 

Dame Alden was silenced, and no wonder; for this 
was an uncommonly long speech for ‘Shiftiess 
Joshua” to make, as he was usually as chary of his 
words as of his deeds. His better half concluded to 
let the matter drop, since he seemed inclined to take 
up the guantlet in defence of her guest, though her 
womanly curiosity was by no means appeased. 

The next day was Sunday. Dame Alden waited 
until after nine o’clock without having seen or heard 
from Mrs. Grant, and then, fearing that she might 
be worse, concluded to visit her at her room. She 
found her still in bed, looking waner and thinner 
than the day before, if possible, but with a slight 
flush upon her face. 

“You perceive that I have not risen yet,” her 
lodger said, with a faint smile. “I find I am still 
very weak, and the exertion seems too much for me.” 

“I’m afraid you’re really ill, madam,” said the 
good dame, compassionately. ‘‘ You are sartainly 
lookin’ flushed and feverish. I’ll have one of the 
doctors called in, if you say so.” 

*Ono! I do not think I stand in need of medical 
advice. I shall be up again and well as ever, ina 
few days.” : 

Dame Alden shook her head a little doubtfully, for 
she was sure she saw indications of incipient fever in 
the flushed face and bounding pulse of her guest; 
but Mrs. Grant was firm in refusing to allow a phy- 
sician to be summoned. Therefore she could only 
prescribe the best remedies she had at hand, and let 
it go at that, for the time being. 

She sat with her guest nearly all day. Mrs. Grant 
seemed glad to have ber with her, and encouraged 
her to talk as freely as she pleased, and listened with 
strange avidity to any gossip concerning the good 
people of Linden-Car. One would almost have 
thought, from her manner, that the villagers were 
old friends from whom she had been long separated. 

“You mentioned a Mr. Devonshire, last night,” 
she said, finally, her face turned towards the wall. 
“TI believe you said he bad not been here long?” 

‘“‘ Only a year or two, off and on. Do you know 
him?” 

**T have heard of him.” 

The landlady pricked up her ears. She could not 
see the woman’s face, but she noticed there was a 
sort of tremor in her voice. She waited a moment, 
for Mrs. Grant to say more; but as she did not, she 
herself said: 

“1 believe he’s a good man, is Mr. Devonshire. 
Everybody speaks wellon him. I heard, yesterday 
mornin’, that he was about to marry Maud Ingestre, 
of Thornvcroft Grange. I hope it’s true, I’m sure, 
for they’d make a splendid couple, as I was tellin’ 
my Joshua, last evenin’.” 

‘1s this Miss Ingestre good and beautiful?” 

‘*She’s sweet and fair as a June rose, madam. 


We all think a heap of Miss Maud. She has a good . 


many beaux, too, and might take her pick from any 
of them. Leonard Harding was dead set after her, 
one while, and I wasn’t sare but he’d get her.” 

“Who?” ; 

Was it Dame Alden’s imagination, or had there 
indeed come a sudden sharpness into Mrs. Grant’s 
voice, as she asked this question? 

‘Leonard Harding the surgeon, who lives in that 


oid-looking brown house at the end of the street. | 


You may have noticed it as you came along. There 
is a sign over his oftice door.” 

«I do not remember seeing it.” 

“ Well, as I was sayin’, he was fast enough after 
Miss Maud, for one while, and would be still, if there 
was a ghost of a chance left, nodoubt. But now 
they say Earl Devonshife has really come in ahead, 
and it is a settled thing between him and Miss Maud. 
For one, I’m heartily glad of it.” 

“Is not Mr. Harding a good man?” 


I am only a little weak, and I | 


**I know no special harm of him, as to that, and I 
don’t like to speak ill of my neighbors, unless I’ve a 
good reason for doin’ it; but I will say that for Miss 
Manud’s future happiness, | would a thousand times 
sooner see her married to Mr. Devonshire.”’ 

Mrs. Grant made no reply to this, but after a little, 
turned her face towards the light once more. Dame 
Alden thought she saw the glitter of tears in her 
eyes; but she closed them so soon it was impossible 
fur her to be sure. She lay very still after this, 
seeming inclined to sleep; and so the worthy land- 
lady very shortly left her to herself. 

The next morning she was worse instead of better. 
Her fever was higher, and she complained of a pain 
in her head. Dame Alden began to feel seriously 
alarmed, and to wish she had acted in accordance 
with her own judgment, and sent for a physician the 
day before. 

“You must have a doctor called in now, sartain 
sure, or we shall have you droppin’ away on our 
hands. I’m afraid,” she said, ‘‘you’ll only grow 
worse and worse until something is «dione for you.” 

‘** I believe you are right,” returned the sick woman, 
wearily. ‘“‘A physician will know better what to 
prescribe fur me. Whom would you advise me to 
send for?” 

“There is Doctor Rynd and Doctor Andrews. Ei- 
ther of ’em is good enough—in fact, 1 am not sure 
that there would be much choice between them. 
Then there’s Mr. Harding; some folks call him in, 
when there aint much ailin’ them.” 

‘Indeed! The woman’s voice was expressive of 
real surprise. ‘I thought he was a surgeon.” . 

‘And so he is; but then, he seems to understand 
physic, and a good many sich things. ‘He’s a great 
chemistry, too, they say, though the Lord knows 
what that is, for I don’t. He’sa man who knows a 
heap—more than the parson, even! But then you 
don’t want him. You ought to have either Doctor 
Andrews or Doctor Rynd.” 

Mrs. Grant was silent for some moments, as if 
revolving a serious question in her own mind. Final- 
ly, she looked up resolutely. 

“TI have decided to have Mr. Harding,” ehe said. 
** I am not seriously ill, and he oan prescribe for me 
as well as another could. Please bring me writing 
materials, and draw the stand to my bedside. I will 
drop him a note.” 

The landlady lifted both hands in her surprise. 

*‘ Lawks, madam, don’t think of such a thing!” 
she urged. ‘Now if you’d allow me to suggest, I 
should say send for Doctor Andrews, by all means. 
He’s a real clever man, and knows his business, too. 
We had him when Joshua was took down with the 
rheumatiz, and he saved him in notime. Mr. Hard- 
ing is all well enough, but not jest the person in a 
case like this.” 

*‘ Permit me to be the judge. I know I shouldn’t 
like Doctor Andrews, therefore I’m determined to 
have Mr. Harding. If you will please furnish me 
with writing materials, I will prepare a note 
directly.” 

The landlady saw there was no appeal from this 
decision, and so hastened to comply with her request, 
muttering as she went that there ‘‘ was no use in 
talkin’ where a person was bound to be obstinate!” 

It was nearly an hour afterwards, when Mrs. 
Grant’s bell rang for the note to be taken away. 
Dame Alden wondered what she could have been 
doing all this time; for she had herself been busy 
about the house, and her guest was consequently 
left entirely alone. Half a dozen words would have 
been sovfficient for the note, and here it had taken 
her a whole hour to write them! 

Dame Alden herself took it down to the stable boy. 
In descending the stairs, she carelessly turned it 
over, glancing at the superscription. It was backed 
ina neat, lady-like hand, and addressed to “ Mr. 
Leonard G. Harding, Linden-Car.” 

**T wonder how Mrs. Grant knew his middle letter 
is G? Iam sure I never said anything to her about 
it,” she thought, in momentary surprise. ‘0, it 
roust be she’s run across one of his cards in her rvom. 
There’s plenty of ’em lyin’ round the house, I’ve no 
doubt.” 
| Thestable boy was sent on his errand, but very 
‘ goon returned, and alone. ‘Mr. Harding had gone 
| to New York,” he said, ‘and would not be back 
' until noon of the next day.” 
| The landlady took this message up to Mra. Grant. 
‘It seemed to discom pose her very much. For several 
moments after having heard it, she kept her face 
hidden in the pillow. 

‘What have you done with the letter?” she 
finally asked, with considerable eagerness. 

** Sam left it at Mr. Harding’s office. He’ll be sure 
to open it, the first thing, arter he comes home to- 
morrow. Then [ reckon he’ll come right over here.” 

This assurance seemed to quiet Mrs. Grant, for she 
said no more. However, she still persisted in refus- 
ing to have Doctor Andrews called in, declaring that 
she would wait for Mr. Harding’s return. So it was 
through the entire day; but the next morning, Tues- 
day, she seemed to have thought better of it, for she 
made no objection to having Doctor Andrews sum- 
moned for the time being, only stipulating that Mr. 
Harding was to take his place when he should return. 

Doctor Andrews came about ten o'clock. After 
thoroughly testing the patient’s symptoms, he de- 
clared that there was no danger to be apprehended, 
as it seemed a case of fever and nervousness com- 
| bined, and said she only reqnired rest and quiet, 
| with jast medicine enough to right her system, which 

was sadly out of tune. He gave her some soothing 
| powders, and shortly left, promising to send her in 
' something more during the afternoon. 








CHAPTER VII. 
THE BOTTLE OF CORDIAL. 

On that same eventful Tuesday afternoon when 
Magdalen Duprez had visited Mr. Harding at his 
office, and while the sick woman at the Washington 
House was yet waiting impatiently fur the coming of 
the surgeon, whom she still seemed determined 
should attend ber, Earl Devonshire had gone up to 
Thornycroft Grange, finding the family just at the 
dessert, and not yet risen from the dinner table. Of 
course they insisted that be should join them, and 
Aunt Barbara rang for a clean plate. 

*“ You ought to have comealittle sooner,” she said, 
with a wry, comical sort of a smile. ‘It is so very 
awkward to dine without gentlemen to wait upon 
one.” 

Mrs. Ingestre laughed. 

‘One would think you were used to such atten- 
tiona, to hear you talk, Barbara, and that it was the 
exception, and not the rule, for us to dine as we have 
done to-day.” 

Miss Dean raised her hand with a playful gesture 
of deprecation. 

‘* Esther, it is really cruel of you to remind Mr. 
Devonshire of my desolate condition by pretending 
that I am not used to the attentions of the other sex. 
What if I’m not? It’s all Maud’s fault,” slyly pinch- 
ing the girl’s cheek, “ for she has no business to look 
80 provokingly lovely, and thus charm all the beaux 
away from me!”’ 

Maud blushed vividly, for she felt that Earl’s eyes 
were on her face. But he took pity on her confusion, 
and hastened to relieve it. 

** Don’t say another word, Miss Dean, for the envy 
or jealousy that prompts your remarks is a little too 
palpable,” he said, in laughing retort to the old 
maidi’s remark. And then, turning to Maud: 

“I have brought over Tennyson's ‘ Princess’ for 
you to read. You know I forgot it when I came in 
last evening.” 

He sat chatting with them all afew minutes, and 
then suddenly seemed to miss Magdalen, as he in- 
quired for her. 

**She is not well, and did not wish to come down,” 
Mrs. Ingestre answered. ‘I should have gone up to 
her, but she always prefers being left alone when 
feeling slightly indisposed.”’ 

He did not remain long—going away in less than 
half an hour. ‘He might like to run in during the 
course of the evening,” he said, laughingly, as he 
arose to depart, ‘‘and should not feel so entirely at 
liberty to do so if he remained longer now.” 

He occupied rooms at Colonel Floyd’s, at the right 
of the village; but having nothing in particular 
with which to busy himself just then, he went slowly 
down the rcad towards the village, instead of taking 
ashorter cut across the tields. In passing through 
the street, he ran into Doctor Andrews’s office, with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy. He found the 
doctor within, as was also Mr. Read, a young man 
who was studying medicine with Doctor Andrews, 

*¢ Whom are you prepared to kill or cure now, my 
friend?” Earl cried, gayly, catching up a bottle from 
among several packages of drugs that were lying 
open on the table. 

** Don’t deal in insinuations, my dear Devonshire,” 
the doctor returned, shaking his head smilingly, 
while pouring some dark liquid or other into a glass 
retort. But, seriously, the bottle of medicine which 
you have in your hand is intended for a lady, a Mrs. 
Grant, who is sick at the Washington House.” 

** Indeed! I had heard of no case of sickness there,” 
returned Earl, carelessly, drawing a chair up to the 
table, and stili retaining the bottle in bis hand. 

“ Very likely. It is nothing alarming, mere ner- 
vousness, with some inward fever. She will be up in 
a few days, no doubt. I pity her, though, as she 
seems to be entirely alone.” 

‘ Has she no friends in the village?” 

‘*T think not, from what I beard the landlady say. 
But Dame Alden is a good nurse herself, and will 
give her the best of care. But she seems to stand 
most in need of rest and quiet. She looks to me like 
some one who has seen trouble, and I believe it is 
even now preying upon her mind. She will never be 
quite well until she is free from that.” 

“ You really interest me. Some une ought to take 
it especially upon himself to see that she is provided 
with everything she needs, since she is a stranger to 
all.” : 

Karl still sat toying idly with the bottle. absently 
pring and topping it, as he talked. 

“So there had. 1 understand she has called in 
Mr. Harding, and if he does not supply her wants, I 
sha!l surely consider myself bourd todo so. He will 
be in this afternoon, I expect; but I sball send that 
cordial over, nevertheless. Take care, Devonsbire; 
there is some strychnia on the table, and you might 
brush a grain or two into some of the drugs.” 

Earl put down the bottle, and moved further away 
from the table. After a little, he arose, and said he 
must be going. 

“And you had better take the cordial up to Mrs. 
Grant now,” the doctor said, addreseing his assistant, 
Mr. Read. “ You can walk along with Mr. Devon- 
shire, as your roa‘s lie in the same direction. He 
will go past the Washington House, I suppose.” 

Earl bowed, and he and Mr. Read set out together. 
The latter left the medicine with Dame Alden, and 
| immediately returned to the office, while the tormer 
| kept on to Colonel Floyd's. 

Dame Alden herself took the medicine up to Mrs. 

Grant’s room, but did not administer any, as the pa- 
; tient seemed to have dropped into a quiet slamber, 
from which she did not think it best to arouse her. 
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Therefore she left the cordial on the bureau in the 
ante-room, and retarned below, to look after her 
housework, which was sadly running behind-hand, 
with this sick lady to care for. 

About an hour afterwards, Mr. Harding came in, 
looking somewhat flurried and excited, as if he was 
in a great hurry. 

“T understand you have a sick lady here, Dame 
Alden,” he said, a trifle out of breath. “She sent 
for me, but I did not return from New York until 
twelve, and found fully a score of letters waiting for 
me. Moreover, hers was by no means the first one 
opened, or I might have been here sooner.” 

“Ttis all well enough, I reckon,” returned the 
landlady, not over-cordially. ‘ Doctor Andrews was 
here this morning, and he’s jest sent in some fresh 
medicine that I left on the bureau in the ante-room. 
Mrs. Grant was asleep when it was brought, and I 
didn’t think it was best to wake her.” 

‘“* You were right, my good woman. Sleep is better 
than drugs, any day.” 

‘* That’s so, only I didn’t s’pose a doctor would own 
it—nor a surgeon either, for that matter. But you 
can run right up stairs. My bands are in this bread, 
but I'll come up directly. Mrs. Grant is in my front 
chamber—the one at the left. You know whereitis.” 

Mr. Harding nodded, and bastened across the hall, 
and a moment afterwards she heard his footsteps 
ascending the stairs. He was absent but a few mo- 
ments, and then came hurrying down again, before 
her bread was nearly ready for the oven. 

“The lady is not awake yet,” he said, quickly. “I 
will hurry on to Widow Grey’s, and call again in the 4 
evening. The widow’s son Tom has hurt his foot, I 
understand.” 

He started out, but turned again, with his hand 
upon the door. 

** By the way, Dame Alden, what did you tell me 
was the lady’s name?” 

“Mrs. Grant. Didn’t she sign it to the note she 
writ you?” 

“*O, to be sure, and I believe you’ve mentioned it 
once or twice since I came in; but then, I never 
could remember names. However, Mrs. Grant seems 
to be doing very well, and can be left until evening 
without any risk. Take good care of her, Dame 
Alden.” 

He smiled graciously, and bowed himself out as 
deferentially as though she were some queen to 
whom he owed allegiance. She watched his depar- 
ture with a countenance expressive of distrust and 
resentment. 

“‘He needn’t try to come the perlite over an old 
woman like me,” she muttered. “I’ve seen too 
many rogues, in my day, to be deceived by chaff!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SUDDEN DEATRH. 


IT was nearly half an hour after the departure of 
Leonard Harding, and the good landlady of the 
Washington House had got her bread nicely in the 
oven, and the tea on to steep for her Joshua’s early 
supper, before Mrs. Grant’s bell was rung. She only 
stopped to wipe her hands and throw off her big 
apron, before hastening up to her. She found her 
wide awake, and lying wearily back upon her pillow. 

“So you've waked up, at last, madam,” she said, 
in a pleasant, cheery voice, as she approached the 
bedside. ‘* Well, I must say you’ve had a wonder- 
fully long nap; but you’re lookin’ better for it.’ 

“And I am beginning to feel a little more like my- 
selt,” returned Mrs. Grant. ‘I might be up again, 
were it not for this weakness.” 

She lay some moments in silence, looking up at 
the landlady rather wistfully. Finally she said: 

“1 wonder if Mr. Harding has returned from New 
York yet? It is rtrange he does not come over.” 

* He was here, madam, not more than halt an hour 
ago. He went over to Widow Grey’s from here, but 
said as how he should come back again this evening.” 

“ Then he did cal! while I was asleep?” she asked, 


. eagerly, a soft color stealing into her cheeks. “ What 


did he say? Why didn’t you wake me?” 

“He didn’t say anything much. I was mixin’ my 
bread, and he jest run up and seed you were asleep, 
and came right down again. He seemed to be ina 
mighty hurry, and went right away then, without 
tellin’ me a word what to do for you! Bat who cares? 
Doctor Andrews is worth a dozen on him, as I have 
always told you.” 

“Perhaps he is,” speaking very wearily: “ but I 
have got it into my head that Mr. Harding can help 
me most of anybody. You must not think me obsti- 
nate for persisting in this idea. I really wish 1 had 
been awake when he came.” 

She lay quite still, her eyes drooping. Finally she 
turned. ; 

“Tam thirsty,” she said. ‘I wish you would give 
me something to drink.” ; 

Dame Alden hurried below for a glass of toast and 
‘water. Coming back, she paused in the ante-room, 
and poured a little of the cordial which Doctor An- 
drews had prepared into an empty wine-glass that 
stood on the bureau, With this in one hand and the 
toast and water in the other, she hurried to the 
bedside. 

“ Drink the cordial first, madam,” she said, ofter- 
ing it. ‘It’s something that Doctor Andrews sent 
over this afternoon. It will be sure to do you gvod, 
I’m sartain of that, if Mr. Harding didn’t leave it.” 

Mrs. Grant smiled feebly, but took the medicine 
and drank it down. : 

“It is bitter as wormwood,” she said, returning 
the glass with a wry face. 





“Medicine aint apt to be over-sweet, I reckon. 
But this toast-water will take the taste out of your 
mouth.” 

Mrs. Grant took a swallow or two, and then settled 
back upon her pillow, while Dame Alden set the 
glasses back upon the bureau, and began to tidy up 
the room a little. She had been too busy to find the 
time for this earlier in the day, though sbe had 
taken care tbat it should be kept in a condition that 
would render it comfortable and cheerful for the sick 
woman. 

She was dusting the old picture of Martha Wash- 
ington that hung over the mantel, when she was 
suddenly startled by a cry, coming from the bed. 
She sprang to it, and found Mrs. Grant lying there, 
livid and gasping, and tossing her arms wildly about, 
as if in intense agony. 

*O, O!” the woman screamed, “it is awful—the 
pain! I believe I am dying! Send for Mr. Harding!” 

Dame Alden rang the bell, long and loudly. Ina 
moment Susan came hurrying up from the kitchen, 
looking pale and frightened, and wondering what 
was the matter. 

“Run for Mr. Harding as quick as you can go!” 
cried her mistress, hurriedly. ‘* Mrs, Grant is worse. 
Stop at Doctor Andrews’s as you go along, and tell 
him to come right over.” 

The girl darted away, trembling all over with ex- 
citement. She had caught a glimpse of the sick 
woman’s ghastly face, and the sight by no means 
tended to reassure her. But the extreme urgency of 
the case seemed to give her strength. 

Dame Alden was cooler and calmer, though she 
shivered and grew pale, as she listened to her pa- 
tient’s shrill screams of agony, and wondered what 
had happened to cause this sudden change in her. 
She tried to do something to relieve her distress, but 
felt herself perfectly at a loss. She had nursed a 
great many sick people, in her day, but never one 
who had exhibited such symptoms as these, and she 
did not know what to make of them. Every moan 
of the sufferer was like a blow to her tender, motherly 
heart, since she was so utterly powerless. 

Her husband soon came in, arid Mrs. Jones with 
him. He had heard the woman’s screams, from his 
seat on tke porch, and had also learned something of 
the cause from Susan, who had paused a moment, in 
passing him. The first idea that entered his mind 
was to bring Mrs. Jones over to the assistance of his 
wife, and this was the idea he had acted upon. 

*O Joshua,” cried his wife, catching at his sleeve, 
as he entered the front chamber where the sick 
woman was writhing in her agony, “ O Joshua, what 
shall we do? I never, in all my life, seed a cretur in 
sich torment! Run for Doctor Andrews and Doctor 
Rynd, now do! Susan has gone, but there’s no tellin’ 
how much trouble she’ll have in finding them.” 

The landlord did not wait to hear more, but darted 
down stairs and into the street, setting out at a brisk 
trot for the offices. It had never occurred to him, 
until suggested by his wife, that he might be of as- 
sistance in bringing medical aid. He was never very 
quick-witted in an emergency; but now, when once 
put upon the right track, he made his heels fly with 
unusual rapidity, as he sped down the street. He 
was ready to do what he could for the poor woman 
lying so ill. 

Doctor Andrews was away when he reached his 
office, so he kept on to that of Doctor Rynd, whicir 
was situated further down the street. As ill luck 
would have it, he was out, also; however, the land- 
lord left word for him to come directly to the inn on 
his return, and then began to retrace his steps more 
slowly, feeling that he had done a very magnanimous 
act in running himself out of breath in this way, 
when, as everybody in the village knew, it did not 
agree with him at all to hurry. 

When he came opposite Doctor Andrews’s, on hia 
return, he went pufting and blowing into the office. 
There was only a boy present, who said: that Susan 
had already left a message, before the landlord came 
in the first time, and had gone on from there to find 
Mr. Harding. Moreover, neither the-doctor nor Mr. 
Read had been in since, but he was expecting them 
every moment. 

From that, he began to question bim as to the 
trouble, and the extent of the danger that threat- 
ened the sick woman. However, Joshua would not 
stay to answer many questions, then, and was just 
starting out, when, much to his delight, he saw 
Doctor Andrews driving up in his gig. He darted 
towards him, holding up his hand 

“Quick, quick!” he exclaimed, almost inartic- 
ulately. “‘ Drive to my house—to Washington House! 
That strange woman is—is—dying!” 

Doctor Andrews at once comprehended his mean- 
ing, and was off like a tlash. When he reached the 
inn, the sick room was full of confusion, and several 
of the neighboring women were crowding in and out. 
They had got an inkling that something dreadful 
was happening at the Washington House, and 
thought they must be on the spot to see what it 
could be. Mrs. Jones’s children had spread the 
alarm. 

The doctor pushed through the crowd a little im- 
patiently. When he reached the bedside, a single 
glance was sufficient to convince him that he had 
come too late. Mrs. Grant was just breathing her 
last. Only a moment before, she had drawn Dame 
Alden towards her, whispering: 

“* Tell him—my husband— that I—I—forgave him!” 

These words were her last. After uttering them, 
she had sunk back upon her pillow, gasping hoarsely. 
It was just then that the doctor had entered. He 
could do nothing to save her—she was nearly gone; 
and in less than fifteen minutes, all was over. 





The confusion was worse than ever, when it was 
found that the woman was really dead. Those who 
bad come in began to crowd about to catch a glimpse 
of her white, cold face, and all manner of questions 
were being asked concerning her history, and the 
cause of her death. But Doctor Andrews very soon 


restored quiet, and cleared the rodm of all except | 


Dame Alden and Mrs. Jones. Then he turned: to 
the former, a stern gravity settling over his features, 
and hard linés forming about his mouth. 

“Who took care of the woman who has just died?” 


he asked, almost severely. ‘‘ Have you trusted the . 


charge of her to any one else?” 

“Not a@ soul,” returned the landlady, with a sob. 
“ Not even Susan has been near her. We didn’t 
think she was so very sick, sir, and we left her alone 
a great deal. But when anybody did go up to sit 
with the poor cretur, or give her medicine, it was 
always myself.” 

“Do you think any one has been into the room to- 
day when you were not present?” 

“Only Mr. Harding, sir. She would have Mr. 
Harding sent for, you know, and so he came over, 
about an hour before she was taken so bad. But he 
could only have run into the room and right out 
again. She was sleepin’ so nicely he didn’t think it 
best to wake her ap; so he went straight over to 
Widow Grey’s, to see her boy Tom, and said as how 


he’d come back again this evenin’. O sir, wasn’t it 


awful to see’the poor cretur takin’ on so, and wringin’ 
her hands? I wish you could have come sooner!” 

“T hardly think it would have been of any use,” 
returned the doctor, very soberly. 


CHAPTER IX. . 
THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


Art this moment, Mr. Harding and Doctor Rynd 
made their appearance. Susan had performed her 
duty faithfully, and not finding Doctor Andrews at 
his office, had hurried atter Mr. Harding. He had 
already left the Widow Grey’s when she arrived 
there; but she had hastened on, and overtaken him, 
making him acquainted with Mrs. Grant’s danger in 
a very few words. They had then set out together 
for the inn. 

As for Doctor Rynd, he had come in from a visit to 
@ patient, and found the message which Joshua 
Alden had left at his office. It seemed very urgent, 
and he had hastened at once to comply with it, and 
had met Mr. Harding at the door of the Washington 
House, bent on the same errand as himself. Thus it 
had happened that they made their appearance at 
the same moment. 

The women who still clustered in the hall told 
them the sad news, as they passed, but they kept on 
to the chamber of death. Doctor Andrews received 
them with grave courtesy, holding out his hand to 
each, as they entered the room. 

*““We have come too late,” said Mr. Harding. “I 
am very sorry that it should have happened so.”’ 

** Yes, it is to be regretted,” returned Doctor An- 
drews, briefly. 

“So the woman is really dead?” And Doctor 
Rynd stepped towards the couch, in his brisk, bus- 
iness-like way. ‘‘ What was the matter with her?” 

Doctor Andrews turned suddenly. 

““She was poisoned!” he: said, in a low, intense 
tone. 

Exclamations of surprise and horror were heard 
from every other person present; but the physician 
still preserved his stern calmness. 

“Yes,” he resumed, ‘‘ she was poisoned! Her dis- 
ease was nothing alarming—she would have been up 
from itina tew days. But there has been either 
treachery or culpable carelessness at work! 1 saw 
how it was when I first entered the room; but it was 
too late then—there was no help for her.” 

Dame Alden came close to him, pulling at his 
sleeve. : 

“O, you must be mistaken! 1’m sure you must!” 
she cried, the tears dropping fast over her wrinkled 
face. ‘It is awful! awful! I can’t bear to think of 
it! The poor dead lady! O, who could have done it? 
You surely don’t think anybody in my house would 
be so wicked?” 

She clung to him convulsively, a dreadful fear and 
horror in her dim and blurred eyes. This was some- 
thing she bad not even mistrusted, before—that her 
lodger had been poisoned! 

“ Do not distress yourself, my good woman,” said 
the physician, kindly. “ You are innocent, at least, 
in intention. But there is a mystery about this affair 
that I am utterly unable to fathom.” 

Dame Alden wrung her hands impotently. 

“TI do not wonder that our good landlady is very 
much distressed,” said Mr. Harding, coming forward 
from the window, where he had been standing most. 
of the.time, his face paler and more serious than 
usual. ‘It isa dreadful occurrence to happen in 
one’s house, and leaves room for so many suspicions. 
There can be no doubt that the woman was really 
poisoned?” 

“Not the slightest. I know the symptoms too 
well to be mistaken. I am sure Doctor Rynd will 
confirm my opinion.” 

“Certainly, Doctor Andrews. There has been 
some deadly drug at work here, without question.” 
And be approached the bed, pulling the sheet away 
from the head of the corpse. “ See for yourself Mr. 
Harding. There is no mistaking those livid features.” 

Mr. Harding came a step or two néarer, though 
with evident reluctance. His face was paler than 
before, and he maintained his se} f-control by a-great 
effurt. He looked towards the corpse, his gaze 


' 
i 


wandering all around those white, set features, with- 
out ever falling directly upon them. : 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, drawing back with a shud- 
de, “I am ashamed of myself. I belfeve I shall 
never get used to these shocking sights. It does net 
answer for a physician or a surgeon to have nerves.” 

He stepped back to the window once more, drum- 
ming uneasily on the pane. Suddenly be turned. 

« How and when could the poison have been given 
to Mrs. Grant?” he asked. ‘Everything seemed to 
be right when I ran in here. She was sleeping as 
evenly as a child.” 

“1 can’t account for it nohow,” said Dame Alden, 
through her tears. “She waked up about half an 
hour arter you left—leastways, that is when she 
rang the bell, I came straight up stairs here, and 
found her lookin’ real smart like, arter her nap. She 
complained ot bein’ thirsty, and I run down for some 
toast and water; but afore I gived it to her, Ll had 
her take a little of that cordial you sent over, Doctor 
Andrews. She drank the cordial, and @ swaller or 
two of the water.” 

“And had she taken nothing else this afternoon?” 

“ Nothin’ at all, sir, I’m sure of that. Arter I'd 
given the drinks to her, I stayed in the room, and 


‘went to tidyin’ it up a little; for I didn’t think it 
| 





looked over and above nice for a sick lady, like her. 
All to once she give a reg'lar screech, and seemed to 
be taken worse; and it went on in that kind of a way 
until she died—that is, she kept cryin’ out, and 
tossin’ about. I was scared enough, I can tell you!” 

‘Where are the glasses from which she drank?” 
asked Dr. Andrews. 


*‘On the bureau, in the ante-room. You’ll find 


them jest as she left them—the toast-and-water in’ 


one, and the dregs o’ the cordial in t’other!” 

Dr. Andrews brought the two glasses into the 
chamber, and set them both down upon the stand, 
in front of Dr. Rynd, too much agitated, himeelf, to 
attempt analyzing them. The latter tasted of the 
toast-and-water, testing that first. 

‘‘There’s nothing the matter with that,” he said, 
carelessly spirting it from his mouth. He next took 
up the glass which contained the cordial. There 
were stilla few drops remaining in the bottom. He 
put his finger into the little that was left, and tasted 
it. Then he set the glass back upon the stand with 
an energy that made it ring. 

“T have found thetrouble,” he exclaimed. ‘* There 
is strychnia in that cordial, and a powerful dose, 
too!” 

Dr. Andrews grew pale, to the very lips. For a 
moment he stood like one confounded, and then his 
senses and self-command seemed slowly to return to 
him. He tasted for himself. 

* You are right,” he said, speaking rather hoarsely. 
“The poison is strychnia, and I have some like it in 
my office. The cordial came from there, but I pre- 
pared it with my own hands, and could swear it was 
all right when I left it on my table before it was 
brought here! I wonder if that remaining in the 
bottle is like this?” 

He brought the bottle from the ante-room, placing 
it in Dr. Rynd’s hand, without a word. The latter 
tested it, as he had done the dregs in the glass, shak- 
ing his head gravely, afterwards. 

‘¢ This is in the same condition,” he said, with ev:- 
dent reluctance. _ : 

Dr. Andrews covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. He could take in the matter in all its 
bearings, and it is not strange that he felt trouble. 
There was no one at the inn, and so far as he coull 
judge, had been no one, who could have the slightest 
object in compassing this woman’s death. Without 
any question, she had died from the effects of a poison 
administered in the cordial, and the cordial itself had 
come from his office, had indeed been prepared by 
his own hand! More than that, some of that very 
poison was at that moment lying npon his table! 

The conclusion would be inevitable. Everybody 
would point to him as the cause of the woman’s 
untimely death. Not the intentional cause—he could 
have no object in committing such a deed—but the 
cause through culpable carelessness or inadvertency. 
And what was more, he could blame no one for ar- 
riving at such a conclusion from the present appear- 
ances. Nevertheless, he was ready to have taken his 
oath that he had been neither careless nor guilty. 
But people would judge the case from their own 
stand-point. His reputation might be injured irre- 
trievably—his practice would fall off—people would 
not cure to trust him! Unless this mystery was soon 
cleared up, he was a ruined man! 

All these thoughts flashed rapidly through his 
mind, as he still stood there with his face shaded by 
his hands. Mr. Harding came up to him, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder. - 

“T can read the fears that are troubling you,” the 
surgeon said, with charming frankness. ‘‘ This busi- 
ness does look a little dark, but I do not imagine you 
will be the worse for it. Cheer up, my dear sir! Peo- 
ple bave known you too long—and loved you too 
well, to be ready to cast you off lightly, or turn 
against you.” 

Dr. Andrews wrung his hand warmly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Harding,” he said, with emo- 
tion. “ Your friendly words are doubly precious, 
coming at such a moment. Appearances are against 
me, but I assure you I have not been guilty even of 
carelessness. My assistant, Mr. Read, will bear me 
out in my assertion. He helped me prepare the cor- 
dial. There has been some one whom we little sus- 
pect, concerned in this business !’’ 

The surgeon lifted his eyes suddenly, with ® 
startled look. But there was only sorrowful uncer- 
tainty in the gaze that met his own. 
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+ Sofit would seem,” be raid, slowly. 
assured, whatever happens, that I shall a! 
by you as a friend!” 
“And you May count wpon me, alao,” | 
exclaimed, heartily. “1 will believe any: 
| rather than think ill of my old friend, Dr. a: 
“You are both very kind,” said the : 
much moved. “1 hardly expected to | 
warm advocates In you. ‘1 trust the re» 
| AST) party will soon be discovered. I shall spa: 
or effort to bring about such a result.” 
He paused, There suddenly croased bic 
thought of Earl Devonshire's visit to his 
lier in the afternoon—their conversation « 
woman—and the careless manner in wh’ 
sat toying with that identical bottle . 
Could it be paseible that Earl had, either | 
or design, added strychnia to the conte: 
bottle at that time? The idea was very | 
He dismissed it at once, as not deserviny 
ment’s credence. He considered Mr. Dev 
of the best and purest-minded men of hi- 
ance, and therefore above suspicton. 
There was a long silence in the room. 
and Mr. Harding seemed gloomily though: 
Alden was still crying quietly, and Mra «! 
L ber best to comfort her. Dr. Andrews wr 





to speak again. 

“ Of course there will be an inquest hel ' 
“The glasses and the bottle of cordial m 
served for future use. Mrs. Jones, will 
kind as to see that they are locked up soc: 
“Sartain, sir. Dame Alden will give: 
to the bureau dra ver, I reckon, and I'll 
pat right injthere. 1 promise you there 
one meddle with ’em, while in my care.” 


lady. “Youcan put’em away jost as: 
you please.” 
Mrs. Jones pleased to do it immediate! 
dropping the key into the deep pocket otf 
Mr. Harding, who bad been watching } 
suddenly to Dr. Andrews. 
‘Mrs. Grant seems to have come amor 
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 Sofit would seem,” he said, slowly. ‘But rest 
assured, whatever happens, that I shall always stand 
by you as a friend!” 

“And you may count upon me, also,” Dr. Rynd 
exclaimed, heartily. ‘I will believe anything else, 
rather thau think ill of my old friend, Dr. Andrews.” 

“You are both very kind,” said the physician, 
much moved. “IL hardly expected to find such 
warm advocates in you. ‘I trust the really guilty 
party will soon be discovered. I shall-spare no pains 
or effort to bring about such a result.” 

He paused. There suddenly crossed his mind the 
thought of Earl Devonshire’s visit to his office, ear- 
lier in the afternoon—their conversation about this 
woman—and the careless manner in which he had 
sat toying with that identical bottle of cordial! 
Could it be paseible that Earl had, either by accident 
or design, added strychnia to the contents of the 
bottle at that time? The idea was very improbable. 
He dismissed it at once, as not deserving of a mo- 
ment’s credence. Heconsidered Mr. Devonshire one 
of the best and purest-minded men of his acquaint- 
ance, and therefore above suspicion.. 

There was a long silence in the room. Dr. Rynd 
and Mr. Harding seemed gloomily thoughtful. Dame 
Alden was still crying qnietly, and Mrs. Jones doing 
ber best.to comfort her. Dr. Andrews was the first 
to speak again. 

“Of course there will be an inquest hell,” he said. 
“The glasses and the bottle of cordial must be pre- 
served fur future use. Mrs. Jones, will you be so 
kind as to see that they are locked up securely?” 

“Sartain, sir. Dame Alden will give me the key 
to the bureau draver, I reckon, and I’ll have them 
put right in;there. I promise you there shan’t any 
one meddle with ’em, whilein my care.” 


laly. “ Youcan put’em away just as soon as ever 
you please.” 

Mrs. Jones pleased to do it immediately, caretully 
dropping the key into the deep pocket of her dress. 
Mr. Harding, who bad been watching her, turned 
suddenly to Dr. Andrews. ~ 

“Mrs. Grant seems to have come among us an ut- 
ter stranger,” he said. ‘* Wedo not know who are 
her friends, or where sheis from. Her relatives, if 
she has any, ought to be immediately notified of her 
suddan decease.” 

Dr. Andrews bowed, very thoughtfully. 

“] am the person selected by Mrs. Grant to pre- 
scribe for her,” Mr. Harding resumed, after a pause. 
“You visited her first in your professional capacity, 
but that does not invalidate my claim, since I was 
the first one summoned. Some one must examine 
the eff-cts of the deceased to ascertain her address, 
and what I was about to say is that, as ber physician, 
{ am willing to incur the responsibility of that ex- 
anivation.” 

He looked from one to the other of the physicians, 
as if anxious to read their opinion of this plan in 
their faces, even, befure it was expressed in words. 

“It would hardly be your right,” said Dr. An- 
drews, at length. ‘The proper officers had much 
better be called in. Since I am so strangely mixed 
up in this affair, I will tell you frankly that I much 
prefer to have them attend to the business. Then 
no one could accuse ua, of the craft, of attempting to 
shield each other, or keep anything back.” 

“Tam sure people woul] not think that,in any 
event,” returned the surgeon, with suppressed eager- 
ness. ‘I cannot see why it would not be just as well, 
and everything could be kept so much more quietly. 
Dame Alden and Mrs. Jones could assist me in the 
examination.” 

‘“‘I shall consent to nothing of the kind,” said Dr. 
Rynd, sturdily. “It would be utterly useless, since 
the proper offizers would be compelled to make an- 
other examination. We cannot take the work out of 
their hands in that way, even though we do feel so 
disposed.” 

Mr. Harding flushed a little angrily. But he saw 
the force of De. Rynd’s remarks, and could not but 
signify his assent to them, 

Dame Allen had been quietly listening to their 
conversation. The terrible event which had just 
happened had seemed to take away her wits, at first, 
but now she could think more calmly. 

“TI reckon Earl Devonshire might be able to tell us 
somethin’ about this woman, if you should call him 
in,” she said, suddenly recollecting the emotion 
which the deceased had manifested on first hearing 
hi: name, and her subsequent interest in his affairs. 
“Anyhow, if Mrs. Grant diin’t know him berself, 
she had hearion him, for she told me so with her 
own lips!” 

Two of the hearers were visibly affected by this 
announcement—Dr. Andrews and Mr. Harding. The 
surgeon smothered an exclamation, and a curious 
light erept into his keen eyes. As for the physician, 
he gave a sudden start, and swept his hand across 
his brow in deep perplexity. He again called to 
mind Earl’s visit to his office, and the poisoned bottle 
of cordial, and asked himself once more if there could 
be any possible connection between the two. If Mr. 
Devonshire had been really acquainted with the 
dea woman, this would look more probable, as he 
then might have some object fur getting her out of 
the way. But it was too horrible a thought to be 
entertained tor one moment. Therefore he tried to 
dismiss it, as he had done once before. 

“Mr. Devonshire has travelled considerably,” said 
the surgeon, after a little. ‘Nothing is more prob- 
able than that he may have met with Mrs. Grant. 
He had better be called over; in the morning, to see 
if he recognizes the corpse.” 

He looked towards Dr. Andrews, inquiringly. 





“ The key is in the lock, Mrs. Jones,” said the land- | 


* Yes,” assented the physician, with a suppressed 
sigh; “it might save us some trouble. But I must 
go now. Dr. Rynd, you will see that everything is 
done as it shc uld be?” 

Dr. Rynd towel very gravely,and Dr. Andrews 
walked slowly trom the room, and descended the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER X. 
A POSSIBLE LINK IN THE CHAIN. 


‘* THERE’Ss a Divinity that shapes our ends.” Dr. 
Andrews had been gone from the chamber of death 
but a few moments, when Mr. Harding, feeling as- 
sured that he would not be allowed to examine the 
effects of the deceased, as he seemed so desirous of 
doing, quietly took up bis hat, and went out also, 
with a parting bow to Dr. Rynd, whom he left be- 
hind. Ho pushed: his way through the crowd of 
women who still filled the halls, and had but just 
reached the street, when he was met, face to face, by 
Mr. Read, Dr. Andrews’s assistant. 

As we have once ssid of him, the young surgeon 
could be the most cordial of men, where it suited his 
purpose to make the effort. Now he paused, and 
shook bands very warmly with Mr. Read. 

** Whither away, my fine fellow?” he asked, slap- 
ping him familiarly upon the shoulder. 

* Only to Ben Hallett’s, to carry some medicine for 
his wife. Have you just come from the Washington 
House? I should have been up myself, but did not 
seem to find the time. That is sad business up there 
—very sad, sir!” 

** Have you heard of it so soon?” asked the sur- 
geon, in real surprise. 

“ Bless you, sir, the whole street knows that the 
woman is dead, by this time. It is a wonder how 
news does travel here! They don’t know what ailed 
her, but I have heard a dozen different stories al- 
ready.” 

** What sort of stories?” 

**O, some say that she had a fit, and others even 
hint that she committed suicide!” 

“‘The truth is more horrible than their suspicions, 
then. She was poisoned!” 

* Poisoned!” 

Mr. Read repeated the word, staring blankly at the 
surgeon, as if he could not quite comprehend. 

“Yes. It is not yet known whether by accident or 
design. There seems to be a strange mystery en- 
shrouding the affair. The poison was contained in 
the bottle of cordial which was breugbt up from your 
office. That is the worst phase of the matter, in my 
opinion !”’ 

« You cannot mean it? Why, I carried the cor- 
dial over myself, this very afternoon! Mr. Devon- 
shire went with me, 1 renen:ber. He was going up 
to Colonel Floyd’s, where he is stopping.” 

** Mr. Devonshire?” 1 ted the surgeon, with a 
start of surprise. ‘“‘I wonder what he could have 
known about the murdered woman? Did he go in 
to see her?” 

“Ono! Hedid not stop, and no moredidI, except 
to hand the cordial to the landlady. Then I went 
straight back to the office. But it is strange, cir, 
that the poison should be put into that bottle of 
cordial! I saw Dr. Andrews when he mixed it, and 
know that it was all right when he left it on his 
table to be sent out. If there was poison in the cor- 
dial, it is not a case of carelessness, sir, but of willful 
murder!” 

The man’s voice was very earnest and impressive. 
Mr. Harding grew a shade paler. 

“So it would appear,” he said. ‘ But, Mr. Read, 
you have not told me how Earl Devonshire happened 
to be With you to-day. Did he tell you that he knew 
this Mrs. Grant?” 

‘*No. Iam sure he did not- know her. He was 
passing by, and called in at our office. He was not 
even aware that there was such a person at the 
Washington House, until Dr. Andrews told him. He 
-seemed very much interested in her, though, and 
said he was very sorry for her to be sick there, away 
from her friends.” 

“* Was this before or after the preparation of the 
cordial?” 

“Atter. The cordial was standing on the table, at 
that t In ber this particularly, be- 
cause Mr. Devonshire sat down beside the table, and 
took up that very bottle. He held it for some time, 
toying with it rather absently, and Dr. Andrews had 
to call to him to be careful, at last, as there was 
strychnia lying open on the table, and he might flirt 
some of it where it did not belong.” 

“Ah!” This was Mr. Harding’s only comment, 
but the little monosyllable had a world of meaning, 
from the tone in which it was uttered. A strange 
smile crept to bis lips, and that singular look stole 
into his eyes once more. 

‘“‘ There, there!” he exclaimed, after a pause. “ri 
not listen to another word! I have heard too much, 
already. Good-morning, Mr. Read!” 

He turned, walking rapidly away, leaving Mr. 
Read very much perplexed at his words, and the 
peculiar manner in which they had been uttered. 
He might have understood them better, perhaps, had 
not his contidence in Mr. Devonshire’s integrity been 
so unbounded. As it was, he did not even mistrust 
that they were meant to reflect particularly upon 
Earl. 

“ Well, Mr. Harding always did have a peculiar 
way of putting things,” he finally muttered, as he 
slowly plodded his way back to the office. “ Bat I 
would like to know what he meant! It seemed to 
me he was trying to fasten the guilt on some one or 











other, and was pumping me for evidence to help his 





cause along. Well, much good may y be qt trom any 
information I gave bim!” 

He found Dr. Andrews waiting for him a little 
anxiously, when he reached the oflice. The good 
physician had been carefully considering matters 
since comirg from the inn. A woman had been 
pcisoned, perhaps designedly, and no effort would be 
spared to discover the guilty party. Should it be- 
come noised abroad that Earl Devonshire, who, ac- 
cording to Dame Alden’s account, was probably the 
only person in the neighborhood who had ever had 
any previous acquaintance with the woman, had 
handled that identical bottle of cordial, and at a ta- 
ble where the very poison made use of had been lying 
open, suspicion would at once be roused against him. 
This little mass of circumstantial evidence would goa 
great way towards convicting him,in some minds. 
Dr. Andrews had revolved it carefully and seriously, 
but he could not bring bimself to believe in his 
friend's guilt. He thought he had known him too 
well to be deceived, and so long as there was a ques- 
tion in the matter, he resolved to give him the full 
benefit of the doubt. 

Had he been a selfish or a worldly man, for his 
own good he would at onve have related the scene 
that had transpired in his office. It would have 
thrown all blame and responsibility from his own 
shoulders, as he knew Mr. Read would be ready to 
swear that the cordial was in a proper condition 
when he placed it upon the table. Mr. Devonskire’s 
careless handling of it would explain a way in which 
the poison might have been introduced intoit. But 
Dr. Andrews chose to believe that it was not intro- 
duced then, but subsequently, and by some other 
person (though he had not the slightest idea who 
that other person could have been), while the bottle 
was standing on the bureau in the ante-room at the 
inn. Therefore he resolved to keep his own counsel, 
for the present, at least, so that not even the breath 
of scandal should sully Mr. Devonshire’s fair fame. 
This is why he was so impatiently awaiting Mr. 
Read. He meant to put him, also, on his guard. 

‘Have you heard the news—the tragical end of 
our patient at the Washington House?” was his first 
eager question, as his assistant entered the office. 

“Thave. It was dreadful, wasit not? 1 justnow 
met Mr. Harding, and he told me.” 

*“ Did he tell you that the woman was poisoned?” 
asked the physician, rather anxiously. 

‘Yes. I could hardly credit his story, though. 
He says the poison was contained in the bottle of cor- 
dial that I carried up to the inn!” 

* Such is the fact,” returned Dr. Andrews, thought- 
fully. 

“Then, sir, I am sadly afraid that people will be 
blaming you. But they need not, though. 1 stood 
by when you mixed the cordial, you will remember, 
and I am ready to take oath, if need be, that it was 
' prepared properly.” 

“Tam glad of that. It is very probable that you 
will be called upon to testify to the same, for I cer- 
tainly mean to vindicate myself from all suspicion, if 
it may be. It would nearly ruin my practice for peo- 
ple to get the idea tbat I was so wickedly careless. 
They would consider life as something too precious to 
be risked in the hands of one s0 neglectful of com- 
mon precautions. As a natural consequence, they 
would cease to employ me.” 

Mr. Read saw the force of these remarks. He now 
began to look upor the affair as one of more serious 
moment than he had thought when it bad first been 
mentioned by Mr. Harding. 

“T see, sir, I see!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You are left 
in a bad predicament, to say the least. It is of the 
utmost importance to you that the mystery of the 
murder, if murder it was, should be speedily cleared 
up.” 

“Yes. But I have not the slightest clue, as yet, 
or at least, not any that I am willing to follow up.” 

He paused, his eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the 
floor Finally he looked up. 

**T can trust you, Mr. Read?’’ he began, half-ques- 
tioningly, closely scanning his assistant’s face. ‘* You 
will submit to be guided by my judgment, if I con- 
tide more to you?” 

‘¢ Entirely, Dr. Andrews,” was the frank reply. 
“Tell me as much or as little as you please. In any 
event, I will gladly abide by your wishes.”’ 

‘¢] have not much to tell. It is rather to put you 
on your guard, that I have spoken. In the first place, 
Dame Alden says that the murdered woman knew 
Earl Devonshire, or at least, bad heard of him!” 

‘* How strange! He never let on anything of the 
kind when he was in here, and you were speaking of 
her. Iam sure he would, had he known who she 
was. Her name was certainly mentioned in his 
presence.” 

**] have also been puzzled to account for this. 
But the woman may not have been personally ac- 
quainted with him, even though she had heard of 
him. If they were old acquaintances, I do not see 
what possible motive he could have had in conceal- 
ing this fact.” 

“1 am sure they were not, or at least, that he was 
not aware of her identity when he called here this 
afternoon. His whole manner indicated as much. I 
am certain I could not have been so deceived by ap- 
pearances.”” 

“T hope not. But that visit itself renders matters 
more complicated, and throws a suspicion of guilt 
upon Mr. Devonshire himself!” 

Mr. Read started violently. 

‘What do you mean?” be asked, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

« The facts of the case are simply these. The wo- 
man at least‘ knew of Earl Devonshire, and, so far 





as we know, was a stranger to everybody else in 
Linden-Car. Somebody evidently had an object in 
getting her out of the way. She was poisoned by 
the introduction of strychnia into the cordial. That 
cordial stood on this table, and was handled by Earl 
Devonshire before it left this office! Moreover, the 
strychnia lay there, within his reach!” 

Mr. Read uttered a stifled exclamation. 

‘*Tt has a bad look, sir,” he said, slowly. “ You 
surely do not suspect Mr. Devonshire? I woukld as 
s00n accuse my own brother!” 

** No, I do not suspect him. But others will, mark 

you, if they learn the tull tacts of the case. That is 
why 1 have spoken to you. We must maintain a 
strict silence in regard to Mr. Devonshire’s visit 
here.” 
Mr, Read’s face flushed. He had already spoken 
of it to Mr. Harding. However, he did not now ac- 
knowledge as much, but mentally resulved to cau- 
tion the surgeon to silence, at the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

“ You are right,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘That is 
the only way in which we can shield him from sus- 
picion, though, for my part, 1’d wager my life on his 
innocence. But others mizht not have the same 
faith in him. Yes, we had better say nothing, at 
present, of his call here. Though, to tell the truth, 
it strikes me that it would be for your interest, Dr. 
p Andrews, to make a clean breast of it.” 

‘I suppore it would,” returned the physiciar, 
slowly. ‘But I have no wish to clear myself of a 
suspicion of carelessness, if to do it I must charge a 
man who may be, and I think is innocent, with the 
most horrible of crimes! I should not feel justified 
in such a course. YouandI must quietly bide our 
time, and watch the course of events. If circum- 
stances tell too glaringly against Devonshire, then it 
will be tims enough to move in the matteg, and con- 
fess what we know. Until that time, we are to pre- 
serve a strict silence, remember.” 

Mr. Read saw from Dr. Andrews’s manner, that he 
was wholly in earnest, and he now began to wish, 
more than ever, that bad not been so deplorably 
hasty and careless in bis remarks to Mr. Harding. 
Earl Devonshire was a great favorite with him, and 
he would not willingly have worked him ill. Since 
his conversation with Dr, Andrews, he thought he 
understood better the drift of Mr. Harding’s ques- 
tions and puzzling remarks. The surgeon must also 
bave had his suspicions arvused against Mr Devon- 
shire, but assuredly be would hold his peace. They 
were rivals, to be sure, but Mr. Harding certainly 
would nct suffer that fact to influence his course of 
conduct! 

This is the manner in which Mr. Read reasoned. 
At nearly the same moment Mr. Harding was sitting 
in his private office at home, reflecting on the same 
subject, but with a smile of malignant triumph part- 
ing his thin lips. 

“At last, at last! I was almost in despair, afew 
hours gone by,” he muttered; “and now the very 
Fates seem to be playing into my hands! I havea 
hold-on Earl Devonshire, and will use it, too—only 
the reins must be drawn lightly when my Lady Mag- 
dalen is around to see! At last, dainty Maud, my 
peerless darling, there isa chance of winning thee! 
I only wish,” bis brow darkening, thoughtfully, 

“ that the inquest on that woman was well over! I 
do not think I need to borrow any trouble about it, 
though!” 

So saying, he shortly picked up a new chemical 
work from his table, and began to read it eagerly, as 
if seeking to banish all further thought and care in 
its perusal. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE NEXT MORNING. 


As we have before said, both Thornycroft Grange 
and the residence of Colonel Floyd were situated 
outside the village limits. Indeed, the Grange was 
nearly two miles away, and the colonel’s house about 
half that distance, though they were not situated in 
the same directjon, but more nearly at right angles 
toeach other. It happened, curiously enough, that 
no member of either household was in the village af- 
ter half-past four, on this Tuesday afternoon, and 
consequently the sad tragedy that had been enacted 
at the Washington House was not known at either 
place until the next morning. 

At an early hour Wednesday morning. Earl Dev- 
onshire went over to the Grange, taking the shorter 
route, a bridle-path leading through the fields. He 
had arranged to accompany Maud and Magdalen on 
a horseback excursion, and wished to be there in 
good season, that they might take advantage of the 
cooler morning air for their ride. 

Magdalen was not yet down, but Mand had already 
donned her riding-babit, and was standing on the 
piazza, waiting for him, when he reached the Grange. 
She came forward, blushingly holding out her hand 
in welcome. 

** How lovely you are looking this morning, my 
Maud,” be whispered, softly, pressing ber hand be- 
tween botb his own. 

Aunt Barbara caught sight of him from the din- 
ing-room windows, and soon came rushing out, 
meeting him with her usual gay badinage. “She 
was not going to leave him and Maud there, to be 
cooing like two silly turtle doves,” she said. 

They were chatting very gayly, when Magdalen 
swept down through the spacious balls, ber long 
skirts trailing the floor, and softly-tinted plumes 
dropping gracefully about her beautiful face. Their 
peculiar droop had been the result of a fall balf- 
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hour's study, in her own room, and of course the 
effect was bewitching. 

‘*I was not aware that you had arrived, Mr. 
Devonshire,” she said, coming forward, and bidding 
him a very gracious “ good-morning.” ‘That must 
be my apology for having kept you waiting.” 

** 1t does not matter. We have plenty of time be- 
fore us,” returned Earl, 

“ That is fortunate,” broke in Aunt Barbara, “ for 
Miss Duprez never likes to be hurried when she 
means to put on one of her ‘killing’ costumes! A 
lady’s toilet requires study, I would have you know, 
sir, and cannot be gotten upin a minute! Ifitisno 
more than a riding-rig, there is always a choicein the 
way in which it is to be put on.” 

“ Just listen, will you, Mr. Devonshire,” Magdalen 
returned with a gay laugh. ‘‘ What an arrant 
diplomatist Miss Dean must have been in her young- 
er days! No wonder the men were all afraid of her, 

_ and she drew a blank in the matrimonial lottery.” 

* At all events, I was never so base as to try to 
captivate their lovers away from my dearest friends,”’ 
retorte | Aunt Barbara, rather indignantly. 

** Why, Miss Dean, I hope you and Magdalen have 
not begun your sparring already, this morning,’ said 
Earl, laughingly. ‘1 don’t know what to make of 
you two. You always seem ‘ agreed to disagree.’ ” 

Neither of the belligerent parties had an oppor- 
tunity to reply to this, for just then a horseman camé 
dashing up the avenue, drawing rein before the door. 
It was a young man fiom the village. 

“IT have a note for you, Mr. Devonshire,” he said, 
hastily dismounting. ‘I rode over to Colonel Floyd’s 
in the first place, but you were gone, and as my 
business is of importance, I ventured to fullow you 
here.” 

Mr. Devonshire took the note which he presented, 
and breaking the seal, bastily ran his eyes eyes over 
its contents. As he read, an expression of undis- 
guised amazement came upon his face. 

“Tam really at a loss what to think of this,” he 
said, looking up from the paper, at last. ‘My letter 
is from Dr. Rynd. I will read it aloud, and perhaps 
you will be able to assist me in the solution of the 
mystery, Magdalen. You know many people with 
whom I used to be intimate.” 

He ran his eyes over the letter, once more, and 
then read aloud, as follows: 


“*My DEAR DEVONSHIRKE:—I beg ten thousand 
pardons for troubling you at all, but the urgency of 
the case must be my excuse. The effects of Mrs, 
Grant, who died yesterday evening, have been search- 
ed in vain for the address of some friend to whom 
we can communicate the sad event. She seems to 
have been a stranger to all, and no one can tell 
where she is from, or why she came here. Dame 
Alden thinks she may have been an acquaintance of 
yours. Will you please come over at your earliest 
convenience, to see if you recognize the body, and 
thus assist us in finding the friends of the deceased? 

“Very truly yours, 
‘*CHARLES RynD.” 


He finished the perusal of the letter, and folded it 

away in his pocket, looking both puzzled and 
-thoughtful. 

“It must be the woman of whom Dr. Andrews 
was speaking when I called at his office yesterday. 
He did not consider her dangerously ill at that time, 
however. I was not aware that she had died since. 
It is the woman who was stopping atthe Washing- 
ton House, is it not?” And he turned inquiringly to 
the messenger. 

“It is, sir.” 

“And her name was Grant? I wonder why Dame 
Alden thought I knew her? She was mistaken. 
You may tell Dr. Rynd so. I was never intimate 
with a tamily of that name. Do you think you have 
ever met her, Magdalen?” 

“I am sure I have not,” was her reply. “I 
never forget names, and should now remember Mrs. 
Grant’s, had I ever known her.” 

“ Certainly. She is probably an utter stranger to 
us both. Were I not satisfied of that fact, I would 
willingly accompany you -back to*the Washington 
House. Say as much to Dr. Rynd from me, if you 
please. Poor woman! I deeply regret her untimely 
end. Did you learn the cause of her death?” 

** She was poisoned, sir!” 

Earl Devonshire turned a shade paler, starting 
back with a look of amazement. Aunt Barbara ut- 
tered a little shriek, while Maud gave vent to an 
exclamation of horror. Magdalen seemed to be the 
only unmoved person in the group. 

“You shock me,” Earl at last found voice to say. 
“*T was not expecting to hear anything so dreadful. 
How did it occur?” 

The young man gave him a full account of the par- 
ticulars, so far as they were known, dwelling more 
especially upon the fact that the trouble had all 
arisen from a bottle of cordial which had been pre- 


rode back to the village. Our hero would have ac- 
companied him, but for his engagement with the | 
young ladies. As it was, he mentally resolved to 
tind his way to the Washington House immediately 
Le his return from their ride. 





There was very y little time in which to discuss the 
tragedy with which they had just been made ac- 
quainted. The horses were ordered up at once, and 
they shortly set out on their excursion, though with 
seriously dampened spirits. The enjoyment to which 
they had looked forward to so confidently, was ut- 
terly destroyed. The sudden death of the strange 
lady had no connection with the destiny of either of 
the three, so far as they were then aware, but it had 
the effect of rendering — all serious and 
thoughtful. 

Magdalen was much more tacitifrn than her com- 
panions had ever before known her to be. She was, 
in truth, thinking over the account of Mrs. Grant’s 
death, which the bearer of the letter had given. She 
had been interested in it, more than she cared to 
confess. She had always loved anything that hada 
touch of the horrible or marvellous in it. Now she 
felt impelled to know more of this affair, to clear up 
the mystery that enshrouded it, if might be. At 
any rate, it seemed as if she must look on that dead 
woman’s face! . 

They were riding slowly along, in a direction oppo- 
site to the village. It had been their original design 
to scale the further line of bills, but now Magdalen 
suddenly stopped short in the middle of the road. 

“ We have gone far enough for to-day,” she said, 
resolutely meeting the astonished glances which 
Earl and Mand turned upon her. “1, for one, am 
geing down to Linden-Car. I have acuriosity to be- 
hold this dead ~woman of whom we have been told.” 

Earl paused, irresolutely. 

“What are your wishes, Maud?” he asked. ‘I, 
too, would like to see the woman. Notwithstanding 
my present impression, it is pessible that I have 
formerly known her under some other nate. In 
that case, I could assist materially in finding her 
friends. Now shall we go on, or turn back?” 

“T am perfectly willing to be guided by your and 
Magdalen’s wishes,” said Maud, quietly turning her 
hoise’s heed. ‘ We will go to Linden-Car.” 

This settled the matter at once, and they took the 
road for the village, setting out at a brisk trot. When 
they reached the street, they immediately saw that 
quite an excitement was prevailing. Knots of people 
were gathered here and there, and everybody seem- 
ed to be eagerly discussing the singular events of 
the past twenty-four hours. Quite a crowd was col- 
lected before the Washington House, so that they 
really met with some difficulty in dismounting, and 
effecting an entrance. In the upper hall they met 
Dr. Rynd, who shook hands with them very cordially. 

“This is a shocking affair—very shocking,” he 
said. ‘* I hope you will forgive me for dropping you 
that note, Mr. Devonshire! We were in a great 
stress to know where Mrs. Grant was from. We 
hoped you might give us some information. That 
is why I wrote.” 

** Yes,” said Dame Alden, who made her appear- 
ance while Dr. Rynd was speaking. “I told ’em 
you’d be sure to know somethin’ about my late 
lodger, and really reckoned you would. Anyhow, 
she seemed to know you, for she gin an awful screech 
when she fust heerd you were here, and dropped 
quite away. It was strange enough, now wasn’t 
it? l asked her arterwards, if she knowd you, and 
she said as how she had heerd of you afore!” 

Mr. Devonshire smiled quietly. . 

“I think you must have been mistaken as to the 
cause of Mrs. Grant’s emotion,” hesaid. ‘I can 
hardly imagine that it had any connection with my 
name. At all events, that lady was an utter stranger 
to me, unless, indeed, she was here under a fictitious 
name.” 

Dr. Rynd laughed knowingly. He had not the 
most profound respect for Dame Alden’s powers of 
discernment. 

“TI more than half believed that such was the 
case,”” be muttered. “But go on to her chamber. 
Our worthy hostess will pilot the way, and I will re- 
turn ina moment. Since I wrote to you this morn- 
ing, we have found the fragment of a letter that I 
would like to show you, when I come up. I want 
your opinion in regard to it, for it hints at as 
rather mysterious.” 

He passed rapidly on, and descended the stairs, 
without having explained himself further, leaving 
our trio entirely at the mercy of good Dame Alden. 

“Lawks! 1’m glad enough to have the likes of 
you in my poor house, Miss Maud,” she said, ad- 
dressing our heroine. “ It aint often that it is graced 
by sich folks. Nor by such a beautiful lady as your- 
self,” she added, turning to Magdalen. “ But come 
right along! You shall see the poor deer creetur 
that came to her death under this roof, more’s the 
pity! She is lyin’ there in my front chamber, lookin’ 
nat’ral as liie, only so blue and queer! She was a 
sweet, pretty lady, ifever one lived! I wish you had 
known her!” 
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FaitTH. 

In the “ life of faith,” we do not merely look at the 
principle of dependence on God, or of contidence in 
him, though that may be the thought immediately 
suggested by such words. It signifies much more. 
It is a life of large and various energies; for, accord- 
ing to God, or Scripture, faith is that principle in the 
soul which not only trusts him and believes in him, 
it is also that which apprehends his way, acts in 
concert with his principles and purposes, receives his 
| promises, e: joys his favor, does bis bidding, looks for 
his kingdom, in his strength gains victories, and by 
his light walks in light; and thus it is ever, though 
variously, exhibiting a life according to him,or formed 
by communion with him. 








ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85.] 





Certainly Wad-nine Hail could scarcely have been | tended his h 


pronounced “ pleasantly situate,” even by the euphe- | 
mistic George Robins himself. The Fell was not | 


head, lest the sides and roof should come in on them, 
as it had on him they sought. Besides an old char- 
woman, who cooked for the manager, and superin- 
hold arr nts, there was no 
| other human being in Wallowdale besides these two; 

no one to help them at their labor, no one to share 





only bare of trees, but so strewn with slag and refuse | with them their ghastly apprehensions, their oppres- 
from the various wad-holes which had not repaid : sive responsibility. They dug on with desperate en- 
investigation, that there was scarcely a blade of | ergy, though without ever omitting these prudent 
grass to be seen upon it; and the hut, about thirty ; } precautions, and relieved one another at short inter- 


paces from the adit so jealously secured, was by no 
means out of character with its surroundings. It 
consisted of two small rooms, the outer of which was 
used by the present occupant as the parlor and din- 
ing-room; while the other, a mere closet, whose 
space was moreover intrenched upon by the pres- 
ence of a wattle hurdle, formerly the door of some 
abandoned wadhole, which leaned against its inner 
wall, was the sleeping apartment. Neither of them 
boasted of flooring or fireplace; the walls were all 
unplastered; and a smell of new-dug earth pervaded 
the whole domicil very unpleasantly. 

“‘You shall take the chair, young gentleman,” 
said the miner, grimly, pointing to the only chair 
there was, ‘‘and I will make shitt with this basket 
turned upside down. As for the bed ”—here he in- 
dicated half a dozen empty sacks thrown down in a 
corner of the inner room—“ we will occupy that by 
turns; one shall sleep while the other works. See, 
here is a prettier picture behind this screen than any 
you. have got at Dewbank Hall.” Miles drew aside 
the wattle hurdle, and revealed a dark, damp hole, 
almost a man’s height, and sufficiently broad to ad- 
mit of a wan’s using a pickaxe, running some dis- 
tance into the solid Fell. 

** You bave done a good bit,” observed Bentinck, 
approvingly. ‘‘ How long will it take, think you, 
before you strike the mine?” 

** Left to myself, and supposing I am right in my 
bearings, I could have done itin a month. With a 
strong young fellow like you to help me, a fortnight 
ought to see us through with it.” 

“And what do you do with all the muck that you 
get out of it?” inquired the other, with a gesture of 
disgust. ‘ Ugh! it smells like a grave!” 

‘Ay, and as the grave that gives the money to the 
heir, so I hope we shall find it,” answered the miner. 
‘IT take the earth out every night in yonder basket, 
and empty it into the nearest wad-hole. I have not 
been an idle man since I have had this place rent- 
free, let me tell you. Although we are so near the 
adit, we have further to go to the mine; and I can 
tell you I am precious glad to havé got a helping 
hand. It has been gruesome work digging all alone 
here, day and night.” 

“Ah,” replied Bentinck, sulkily, ‘I dare say it has; 


vals; but the mass to be penetrated was considerable, 
and the necessity for carrying away the earth greatly 
impeded their operations. One held a blazing pine 
torch while the other worked with the spade; a 
candle would not have thrown sufficient light to 
enable the latter to avoid doing a possible injury to 
him whom they did not yet despair of finding a living 
man. George Adams was well aware bow partial 
such “cavings-in” often turn out to be. It might 
easily happen that the unbappy wretch was neither 
crushed nor smothered, but only cut off trom the 
outer world. If only, then, he could be reached be- 
fore the air in the confined space about him grew 
poisonous, they might save him yet. Actuated by 
this slender hope, the two brave fellows were twiling 
in shirt and trousers, as men do not toil even for gold. 
It was George who was digging when they came 
upon the thing they sought, yet feared to find. 

“There is something here,’ whispere| the man- 
ager, hoarsely. ‘‘ Throw the light more forward.” 

“It is only a great basket,” said his companion, 
looking over his shoulder. 

“Nay,” said George, “ there’s a man’s arm, too.” 

Even so near to the accomplishment of their ohject 
as that, it was no easy task to free the body from the 
superincumbent earth, and drag it into the hut. Not 
unti) this was done, and they were about to resort to 
some simple measures for resuscitation, although it 
was too evident the man would never breathe aguin, 
did they recognize the corpse. 

*‘ Merciful Heaven!” ejaculated Adams, “ it is not 
Ripson—it is the young squire!” 

“Lor, and so it be!’ exclaimed the other; “and 
yet I doubt for my part if I should have found it out, 
Mr. Manager. How like the poor young gentleman 
is to Miles, to be sure; and death alters a man s0, 
one might very well have taken him fvr—Lor, 
George. then Miles Ripson is in there now!” , 

Overcome with wonder and horror at the unlocked- 
for spectacle before him, Adams had indeed forgotten 
that this must of necessity be the case. Accusing 
himself of a neglect of which he was certainly not 
willfully guilty, he once more seized his spade, an‘, 
regardless of the warging of his companion, that Le 
should wait for the underpinning props, again re- 





| commenced his work with impatient vehemence. He 


but then you’re used to such things! It’s a deuced | strove for his late enemy as though his own brother 


sight worse for « gentleman born, like me. But how 


| had been lying in that living grave. Nor had he to 


have you managed not to be found out at this work . dig far. The body of the wretched miner lay within 


when anybody looks in?” 


a very few feet of the ptace where his fellow-victim 


“Well, I take care to lock this inner door; but | had been found, and they soon lay side by side in the 
nobody ever does look in, except the man that brings | little hut. The hand of the formér still held the 


me bread twicea week—for I am not a pig to be kept | 
upon oat-cake—and he always comes at the same ! 
time. Now that you are with me, one will be able to | 
keep watch fur visitors; and even if folks should 
come after you, there’s a hiding place which nobody 
will suspect, for you to creep into.” 

Thus it was that, for several weeks after the at- 
tempted abduction of Lucy Wilson, none at Sandalth- 
waite could gaess what had become of Bentinck 
Woodford. As Miles Ripson had premised, the hut 
on the Fell was not troubled with any visitors, save 
the individual who, on Tuesdays and Fridays, pro- 
vided its occupants with the only article for which 
the miner exhibited any delicacy of stomach. 

Wad-mine Hall could not be said to lie exactly in 
any man’s way, but it did not take the messenger 
any great circuit; labor was cheap in Borrowdale, 
now the wad-works were closed, and Miles made it 
well worth his while. He was always ready for him 
at the door of the hut at the usual hour. On a 
certain Friday, however, in the late October, the 
messenger arrived and found no Miles. He might 
have left the loaves upon the deal-board that did 
duty as a table (for there was nothing extraordinary 
in the miner’s absence), and gone his way, had not 
the door of the inner chamber stood open, and made 
him curious to see how his acquaintance was lodged 
in that strange place for a Christian man to choose 
to live in, There was little to look at, as we know; 
but the hurdle was not standing in its usual place. 
It lay on the ground, and the hole running into the 
Fell was of course exposed. The man went a little 
way in, as far as the passage seemed to go; then, full 
of his discovery, ran down to the manager’s house, 
and told him. 

‘Miles Ripson must have gone mad, indeed, to 
weary himself by digging into the Fell-side like yon.” 

But George Adams comprehended at once, al- 
though for the first time, why Ripson had been so 
importunate to occupy the hut; and even guessed at 
the catastrophe which bad actually occurred. He 
seized on a pickaxe and spade, and bidding his com- 
panion do the like, ran at full speed up to the hut; 
he lit a candle, and entered the cavity with a beating 
heart. His practised eye gathered immediately that 
the obstacle to further progress was not the solid 
Fell, but a mass of new-tallen earth. “A man lies 
bere,” cried he, in a terrible voice, “ buried alive!” 

It was of no use to dig for him at once without 
taking precautions, the neglect of which had evi- 
dently caused the present catastrophe. It was nec- 
essary to make fast every foot of their way with 
props, @ number of which lay at hand for the pur- 
pose, in the storehouse below, both lateral and over- 


spade which he was using at the very moment of the 
‘ catastrophe. Bentinck had apparently just turned 
to carry out the basketful of earth, when he was 
struck down by. the falling roof. Both bodies were 
in a stooping position, and there was every reason to 
hope that death in each case had been almost 
instantaneous. 

“What could the poor chaps ha’ been about, Mr. 
Adams?” inquired his companion, whose intelligence 
was by no means acute. 

“‘ They were enlarging the hut, »” replied the man- 
ager, promptly. ‘* Miles often complained that his 
quarters were much too small for him.” 

“Ah, so he did,” rejoined the other; “ those were 
the last words as I ever heard him say. But how 
rash it was of him, and he a miner, too, to go digging 
into the Fell without underpinning. But then he 
allus was a risky chap.” 

‘¢ Well, well, the poor fellow is dead now,” returned 
George, solemnly; “and when fulks are gone, we 


We have done all we could for these unhappy mer, 
God knows. Now, make you baste to Dewbank Hall; 
ask for Mr. Valentine Blake; tell him all this, but see 
you speak to nobody else, either there or on your 
way; for if the news of yon ’—and he pointed to the 
sheet-white face of Bentinck Woodford, beautiful 
even in its last sleep—‘ should suddenly come to his 
mother’s ears, maybe it would kill her.” 

“But you'll never stay here, Mr. George, alone?” 
exclaimed the other, with a shudder he did not affect 
to conceal. 

‘‘ Why not?” returned the manager, qui tly. “I 
never feared poor Miles when he was alive—although 
we were not friends—and why should I fear him 
now?” 

So the man started on his mission, and George 
Adams remained upun his ghastly watch. Nosoorer, 
however, was he alone, than the manager re-enteie! 
the cavity, and, removing the more distant pro} 6, 
managed to cause a still further fall of earth, so con- 
siderably diminishing the length of the passage 
effected, that to persons even of keener wits than his 
late companion, it might easily seem that the unfvr- 
tunate miner and his confederate bad really bad no 
other end in view than simply to enlarge the borders 
of their dwelling. 


A modest individual in the Natmeg State an- 
nounces that his golden wedding will come off just 
thisty years from now, and offers a liberal discount 








on any presents his friends then design to make 
him, 
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pared for Mrs Grant by Dr. Andrews. 

* How distressing! Dr. Andrews must feel very 
badly, 1 am sure, whether the woman’s death is the 
result of carelessness or not. He has always been : 
one of the best and most faithful physicians. I can- 
not think the blame of this matter lies with him. I 
remember the cordial. I was with Mr. Read when 
he took it over, yesterday.” 

The man remained but a few moments after this, 
but Earl repeated his messages to Dr. Rynd, ere he 
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should remember nothing that is not to their credit. | 
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(We shall be pleased to receive commu 
brethren in all parts of the w 
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. MEMORIAL SERVICES AT "’'''~ 


Memorial services, commemorative 
Knight John W. Chapman, of Malde: 
the Universalist church in Malden, o 
nary 12th, Upon the front of the alt: 
sized photograph of the deceased—th: 
lying at Buffalo unrecognizable—en. 
wreath of flowers. Upon the commu: 
placed his Sir Knight regalia, cover. 
and upon one side of the table war 
mounted by @ small crores. On eith 
altar choice flowers were arranged in » 
tistic manner, The services were conc 
Brother J. F. Powers, pastor of the ch 
Sir J. W. F. Barnes, of the Methodist 
Common, who is at present prelate of } 
Encampment. The services consisted 
service by the choir, of the 90:h Pr: 
selections of Scripture, original hyn 
T. J. Greenwood, sermon by Rev. 
Barnes, and prayer by Rev. Brother . 
The singing was appropriate, and fine 
the quartet choir of the church. Bro: 
it will be remembered, was a well-kno.. 
esteemed citizen of Malden, and av 
member of the Brotherhood of Mason 
and horrible death—he being one of | 
burned victims of the late railroad dis 
gola, New York—cast a terrible gloou 
munity in which he so long resided. 
were never recovered, but Sunday, me 
were held, the church being crowde. 
capacity, a large number not being « 
cure standing room, Most of the bod, 
was occupied by members of the Mas 
representatives of the Mount Vernon 
den, of the Waverley Royal Arch Chay. 
and of the Sir Knights of Hugh DeP.. 
ment, all of whom entered the church: 





The elected and installed officers « 
Lodge, of Boston, for the ensuing yea: 

Ira D. Davenport, W. M. 

William J. Ellis, S. W. 

Caleb Blodgett, Jr., J. W. 

C. B. Boyce, Treasurer. 

Thomas Waterman, Secretary. 

George D. Moore, S. D. 

W. B. Ellis, J. D. 

C. L. Skiiton, S. S. 

J. M. Drew, J. D. 

Webster Hurd, J. S. 

S. B. Ball, Chorister. 

Rowland Connor, Chaplain. 

W. W. Eliot, Marshal. 

George H. Pike, Tiler. 


The aged secretary of this Lodge wr |. 
the thirty-seventh time, having held | 
the year 1831, 


er 


MYSTIC R. A. CHAP... 





Medford, and installed, with all the+.:. | 
fullowing named companions officers « 
Chapter: 

Charles E. Joyce, HE. H. P. 

Alfred Haskell, Z. K. 

8. B. Harrington, ES. 

George B. Green, Treasurer. 

P. R. Litchfield, Secretary. 

A. B. Moras, Capt. of Host. 

James P. Ricuardson, P. S. 

C. D. Archibald, R. A. C. 

F. J. Peabody, M 3d V. 

E. M. Platt, M. 2d V. 

George H. Conn, M. 1st V. 

Rev. B. H. Davis, Chaplain, 

N. T. Merritt, Organist. 

B. A. Hersey, Tiler. 
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ASHLER LODGE, ROCK 

Ashler Lodge, of Kockport, Mase 
elected and installed the following ui. 
as officers for the ensuing year: 

Samuel York, W. AM. 

N. F. 8. York, S. W. 

D. C. Babson, J. W. 

William Marchant, S D). 

Rufas McClellan, J. D. 

William 8. York, Secretary. 

Joseph Manning, Treasurer. 

Eben G. Abbott, Chaplain, 

Jvseph Scory, M. 

N. M. Lowe, S. S. 

Jobn P. Nason, J. S. 

Benjamin Parsons, 7’. 

N.8. York, Organist. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





. MEMORIAL SERVICES AT MALDEN. 


Memorial services, commemorative of the late Sir 
Knight John W. Chapman, of Malden, were held at 
the Universalist church in Malden, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 12th. Upon the front of the altar was a large- 
sized photograph of the deceased—the remains still 
lying at Buffalo unrecognizable—encircled with a 
wreath of flowers. Upon the commupion-table were 
placed his Sir Knight regalia, covered with crape, 
and upon one side of the table was a crown, sur- 
mounted by a small cross. On either side of the 
altar choice flowers were arranged in a tasty and ar- 
tistic manner. The services were conducted by Rev. 
Brother J. F. Powers, pastor of the church, and Rev. 
Sir J. W. F. Barnes, of the Methodist church, Lynn 
Common, who is at present prelate of Hugh DePayen 
Encampment. The services consisted of a responsive 
service by the choir, of the 90th Psalm, reading of 
selections of Scripture, original hymn, by Rev. Sir 
T. J. Greenwood, sermon by Rev. Sir J. W. F. 
Barnes, and prayer by Rev. Brother J. F. Powers. 
The singing was appropriate, and finely rendered by 
the quartet choir of the church. Brother Chapman, 
it will be remembered, was a well-known and highly- 
esteemed citizen of Malden, and avery prominent 
member of the Brotherhood of Masons. His sudden 
and horrible death—he being one of the killed and 
burned victims of the late railroad disaster near An- 
‘gola, New York—cast a terrible gloom over the com- 
munity in which he so long resided. His remains 
were never recovered, but Sunday, memorial services 
were held, the church being crowded to its utmost 
capacity, a large number not being able even to se- 
cure standing room. Most of the body of the church 
was occupied by members of the Masonic Fraternity, 
representatives of the Mount Vernon Lodge, uf Mal- 
den, of the Waverley Royal Arch Chapter, of Melrose, 
and of the Sir Knights of Hugh DePayen Encamp- 
ment, all of whom entered the church in a body. 





MOUNT LEBANON LODGE. 

The elected and installed officers of Mt. Lebanon 
Lodge, of Boston, for the ensuing year, are as follows: 

Ira D. Davenport, W. M. 

William J. Ellis, S. W. 

Caleb Blodgett, Jr., J. W. 

C. B. Boyce, Treasurer. 

Thomas Waterman, Secretary. 

George D. Moore, S. D. 

. B. Ellis, J. D. 
. L. Skilton, S. S. 

J. M. Drew, J. D. 

Webster Hurd, J. S. 

S. B. Ball, Chorister. 

Rowland Connor, Chaplain. 

W. W. Eliot, Marshal. 

George H. Pike, Tiler. 

The aged secretary of this Lodge was installed for 
the thirty-seventh time, having held the office since 
the year 1831. 





MYSTIC R. A. CHAPTER. 


The officers of the Grand Chapter of Massachusetts, 
on Thursday evening, January 16th, proceeded to 
Medford, and installed, with all the ceremonies, the 
fullowing named companions officers of Mystic R, A. 
Chapter: 


Charles E. Joyce, E. H. P. 
Alfred Haskell, Z. K. 

S. B. Harrington, ES. 
George B. Green, Treasurer. 
P. R. Litchfield, Secretary. 
A. B. Morss, Capt. of Host. 
James P. Richardson, P. S. 
C. D. Archibald, R. A. C. 
F. J. Peabody, M 3d V. 

E. M. Platt, M. 2d V. 
George H. Conn, M. 1st V. 
Rev. B. H. Davis, Chaplain. 
N. T. Merritt, Organist. 

B. A. Hersey, Tiler. 


nan 


ASHLER LODGE, ROCKPORT. 

Ashler Lodge, of Rockport, Massachusetts, has 
elected and installed the following named brethren 
as cflicers for the ensuing year: 

Samuel York, W. M. 

N. F.S. York, S. W. 

D. C. Babson, J. W. 

William Marchant, S D. 

Rafus McClellan, J. D. 

William S. York, Secretary. 

Joseph Manning, Treasurer. 

Eben G. Abbott, Chaplain. 

Joseph Scory, M. 

N. M. Lowe, S. S. 

John P. Nason, J. S. 

Benjamin Parsons, 7’. 

N.S. York, Organist. 











ESSEX LODGE, OF SALEM. _ 
The following named brothers were recently in- 
stalled as officers of Essex Lodge, of Salem, by the 
Grand Master an+ his suite: 
Thomas J. Hutchinson, W. M. 
Charles H. Norris, S. W. 
Robert Chase, J. W. 
Alva Kendall, Treasurer. 
Thomas H. Lefavour, Secretary. 
George W. S. Rollins, S. D. 
Ira K. Mansfield, J. D. 
Emery K. Benson, S. S. 
Frederick A. Wruck, J. S. 
James Kimball, Chaplain. 
Joseph S wasey, J. S. 
William L. Batchelder, Superintendent and Tiler. 








MAINE MASONRY. 

An obliging brother, of Saccarappa, Maine, sent us 
the following list of officers of Temple Lodge, No. 86, 
and Eagle Chapter, No. 11, of the town of Saccarap- 
pa. He will please consider himself thanked for his 
attention, and we hope to hear from him quite often. 
Our correspondent writes that Temple Lodge is com- 
posed of 160 members, and is in a very flourishing 
condition. The following brethren are oflicers fur 1868: 

Harlan P. Murch, M. 

William L. Longley, S. W. 

William H. Bacon, J. W. 

B. M. Edwards, Jr., Treasurer. 

D. W. Babb, Secretary. 

H. J. Bradbury, Chaplain. 

William E. Brown, S. D. 

Leonard Valentine, J. D. 

H. M. Raymond, S. S. 

O. A. Cobb, J. S. 

Eben H. Sturgis, Marshal. 

Frederick Blood, Tiler. 


Eagle Chapter, No. 11, numbers eighty members, 
and is in a sound and healthy working condition. 
The following brethren were recently elected officers: 

George Warren, H. P. 

H, J. Bradbury, X. 

George W. Hammond, Sc. 

D. N. McCann, C. of H. 

Andrew Hawes, P. S. 

N. R. Martin, R. A. C. 

S. H. Cutter, M. 3d V. 

C. W. Foy, M. 2d V. 

B. M. Edwards, Jr., M. 1st V. 

William L. Longley, Treasurer. 

D. W. Babb, Secretary. 

. David Newell, Chaplain. 

William C. Phinney, S. S. 

William L. Warren, J. S. 

Frederick Blood, Sentinel. 





WASHINGTON LODGE, WARREN, B.I. 


Last week, the Grand Master of Rhode Island in- 
stalled the following named brethren as officers of 
Washington Lodge, of Warren. The Grand Master 
was assisted by most of the members of the Grand 
Lodge: 

Edwin J. Collamore, Master. 

Wiiliam L. Collamore, S. W. 

Henry Collins, J. W. 

F. A. Burgess, Treasurer. 

Alfred Barton, Secretary. 

Luther Cole, Jr., S. D. 

Daniel K. Bowen, J. D. 

Daniel Winslow, Jr., S. S. 

E. H. Russell, J. S. 

Hiram D. Maxfield, Marshal. 

H. P. Pierce, Organist. 

William B. Lawton, Chaplain. 

J.C. Blake, Tiler. 


After the installation ceremonies were performed, 
@ past master’s jewel was presented to the retiring 
Master, Brother Charles R. Cutler. The presenta- 
tion address was made by Brother William B. Law- 
ton, and responded to by the recipient. The mem- 
bers of the Lodge and their lady triends then repaired 
to the Artillery Armory, and partook of a supper, 
and had a lively time at the table. 


CONTRARY TO MASONRY. 








NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, PHILADELPHIA. | 
The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania have ratified | 


upon the plan of the new Masonic Temple, to be 
erected at Broad and Filbert streets. The fact was | 


congratulation among the members of the Order, 
who had been looking forward anxiously to the time 
when the present hall, on Chestnut street, coukd be 
dispensed with, and another and more imposing as 
well as spacious building should take its place. The 
Masonic Hall now occupied has become too contract- 
ed for the purposes of the Order, and while recogniz- 
ing it as one of the most beautiful structures in the 
city, the Fraternity has long desired to secure a tem- 
ple which should not only furnish the much-needed 
facilities, but at the same time be one of the princi- 
pal adornments of Broad street. The present build- 
ing, dedicated September 26, 1855, and in use twelve 
years, bas outlived its usefulness. It must give way 
to another and more commodious edifice. For nearly 
@ year past, architects have been allowed to submit 
plans. A large number were examined by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Grand Lodge, embracing all 
the different orders of architecture, all indicating 
great originality and talent on the part of the artists. 
After a careful scrutiny of these plans, the selection 
of that prepared by J. H. Windrin promises to give 
the Order in Philadelphia a building exceeding in 
size and magnificence any similar edifice in the world. 
The entire lot, bounded by Broad, Juniper, Filbert 
and Cuthbert streets, giving an atea of 150 by 250 
feet, will be occupied by the new temple, the corner- 
stone of which is to be laid with imposing Masonic 
ceremonies on the 24th of June next (St. John’s 


Day). 

yA befits a building of its immense proportions, 
the new hall will be of granite, and in the Norman 
style, the massive character of this order of architec- 
ture, however, being well relieved by the arrange- 
ment of the towers, buttresses, balconies, balustrades 
and graceful pinnacles, which form part of the de- 
sign. The four sides of the building will be of gran- 
ite, the only difference in the design being in the 
front on Broad street, which will present one of the 
most magnificent features of this grand thorough- 
fare. The building will be three stories in height. 
The front on Broad street will present two towers, 
one at each corner, the intervening space being com- 
posed of a handsome portico running to the second 
story, and above which will be two niches for statues 
(one of Silence), the whole surmounting at the apex 
of the roof with a small tower, at the summit of 
which will be a statue of Charity. On the face of 
this main front, in addition to the ornamental win- 
dows, will bein relief, the emblems of the Order—the 
square and compass, etc. The tower at the south- 
west corner of the building will be the great feature. 
It will be three hundred feet from the ground to the 
top of the spire, or one hundred and four feet higher 
than Christ Church steeple. The four corners of this 
tower will be surmounted by pinnacles, while the 
buttresses extending up a considerable distance, the 
balconies at the windows, and the balustrades and 
general ornamentation of this porti.n of the struc- 
ture will add greatly to the beauty of the whole de- 
sign. The tower, although seemingly connected with 
the main building, will be constructed separate, in 
order to insure greater security. A solid foundation 
of fifteen feet will form the base upon which it will 
rest. The tower at the northwest corner of the front 
will be much less in height, but will contain in its 
ornamentation the same general features. The re- 
maining three sides of the building will be relieved 
by buttresses between the windows, and the whole 
effect of the exterior will be at once massive and 
graceful. The portico at the front, being twenty feet 
in advance of the line.of the building, will still fur- 
ther add to the beauty of the design. 

On the first floor, raised eight feet from the ground, 
a hall, twenty feet in width, will run the entire 
length of the building from east to west, and from 
this will start two stairways, which it is asserted will 
exceed in magnificence anything of the kind in the 
United States. Under the northwest tower will be 
the office of the Grand Master, and in the rear will 
be the grand banqueting-room, with kitchen, store- 
rooms, pantries, etc , attached. The banqueting-room 





It is a matter well understood by every member of ; 
the Cratt—aud he is deticient in knowledge of one of | 
the most essential points of Freemasonry, if it has | 
not been taught him—that it is contrary to the spirit | 
and laws of the Order to solicit friends or acquain- 
tances to become united with us in the bonds of, 
Brotherhood. He that is desirous of being admitted | 
into our fraternity, must do so of his own free-will 
and accord, unbiased by any selfish consideration, 
but with the sole desire of being useful to his fellow- 
man, and to attain knowledge. These motives should 
alone actuate and govern the applicant; and he who | 
is influenced alone by these sentiments, will find | 
himself amply rewarded, if he succeeds in being ad- 
mitted to membership with us. A brother who could | 
so far forget himself as to solicit, influence or urge | 
any one to become a member of our Order, is recre- | 
ant to the trust reposed in him. Friendship, bigh | 
position or wealth, can form no excuse for solicita- | 
tion to our mysteries. | 


oor" 





Our MAsonic Ep1FIcE.—In erecting our moral and ; 
Masonic edifice, we are to remember that diligence | 
and persevering industry are essential to complete a | 
mora! edifice worthy to offer the Great Architect of | 
heaven and earth, whom we can petition for the in- 





dwelling of divine light and wisdom. 


will be 105 feet by 55 feet, and will be fitted up in a 
style to correspond with the character of the build- 
ing. On the other side of the hall, and in front on 
Broad street, will be the offices of the Grand Secre- 
tary and Grand Treasurer, and in the rear of these 
will be the library and committee-rooms. The sec- 
ond story, or principal floor, will contain the Grand 
Lodge Room, three rooms for the Blue Lodges, one 
Grand Chapter Room, and the retiring rooms 
required for the transaction of the business. 
The Grand Lodge Room will be 105 feet by 53 feet 
6 inches, and in the decoration and furnishing of 
this «partment the prevailing color will be blue re- 
lieved by gold, and the intention is to make it one of 
the most magnificent rooms in the world. The rooms 
for the Blue Lodges will each be 59 by 43 feet, and 
| handsomely decerated. The Grand Chapter Room 
will be 81 by 53 feet. Parlors fronting on Broad 
street for.the Grand Lodge and the Grand Chapter 
willadjuin the rooms set apart for the meeting of 
these bodies. The third story will contain rooms for 
the Encampments and other purposes, and all will be 
titted up in magnificent style. The building through- 
out will be fire-proof, iron gircers being used for all 
| the stories, and other precautions are being adopted 
to provide against the destruction of the edifice. 

Ventilation of the most complete kind has been pro- 
vided, the steam apparatus to be used for heating the 


building being also designed to drive A“ fen to > heap 
up a circulation of fresh air in all the rooms. Pro- 


the report of the Building Committee, and decided | Vision has also been made for bountiful supply of 


water at every story. The entire building will be 
| devoted to Masonic purposes, and therefore there will 


made known last week, and was the subject of great | be no residence connected with the hall, as hereto- 


tore. The work on the structure will be under the 
superintendence of the following committee: H. M. 
Phillips, James C. Adams, Henry J. White, John U. 
Gillier, Jacob Loudenslager, Daniel Brittain, Charles 
H. Kingston, and the Grand Lodge elective officers. 
Instead of “by contract,” the building will be 
erected by “‘ days’ work,” and it is estimated that it 
will require about five years, and a. expenditure of 
about $750,000 to complete the temple. Work upon 
the excavation will be commenced in a few weeks. 





THE ABYSSINIANS. 


The Abyssinians have no regular army, unless a 
few hundred musketeers serving as the sovereign’s 
body-guard may be called 80; but an armed forve is 
speedily raised when required, much in the same 
way as European armies were raised in feudal times. 
The emperor, king, negus, or whatever he chooses to 
style himself, when he has determined to make war 
upon rebellious subjects or troublesome neighbors, 
calls upon each district chief to furnish a contingent 


‘|of men. Fifty thousand men are soon collected in 


this way, of which number a fiftieth part may prob- 
ably carry muskets, but the great body will consist of 
men mounted on horses or mules, armed with the 
national weapons, the spear and sword. An Abyasin- 
ian commander has every inducement to put forth all 
his skill, for not only is he liable to being nearly flog- 
ged to death, should he prove unsuccessful, but upon 
the result of the first battle depends the existence of 
bis army, for if he is beaten, the remnant of his fol- 
lowers are sure to pass over to the victor’s side; 
while, should he win the battle, bis force will be aug- 
mented by the remains of his enemy’s army. The 
superstitious notions of these savages are not calcu- 
lated to insure victory. Earnest believers in good 
and bad omens, they listen anxiously fur certain bird- 
voices, and according as they are heard on the right 
or the left, are persuaded the projected expedition 
will prove fortunate or the reverse. It matters not 
how far the preparations fur a march may have gone, 
a bad omen is quite suflicient to cause its being in- 
definitely postponed: even with the enemy in sight, 
and everything in its favor, an army will return with- 
out striking a blow, if the oracular bird happens to 
salute it with a cry from the wrong side of the road. 
Another awkward failing of the Abyssinian sokiier is 
his intense desire to obtain something in the shape of 
plunder—a propensity so strong with him, that he 
will let a flying foe escape, while he stoops to pick up 
some trifle he may have dropped in his flight. 
Different methods of warfare tind favor with dif- 
ferent tribes. The Quobain warriors, when they 
sought to frighten an invading army from Amhara, 
stopped as soon as they caught sight of them, saluted 
them with a shower of lances, clubs and stones, and 
then bolted incontinently. This was a cowardly in- 
novation upon the orthodox mode of fighting, when 
a battle is fought in true Abyssinian fashion, without 
any Villanous saltpetre being imported into the fray. 





RUBIES. 


The ruby is a precious stone, very highly esteemed ; 
but under this name a variety of minerals Lave not 
unfrequently been sold, which differ essentially in 
their characters. The oriental ruby is, in fact, a red 
variety of the sapphire. When perfect, its color is a 
cochineal red, presenting a richness of hue the most 
exquisite and unrivalled; it is, however, in general 
more or less pale, and often mixed with blue; hence 
it occurs rose red, peach-blossom red, and lilac blue, 
passing into the amethyst. It is barder than any 
other mineral, except the diamond, but is easily 
frangible; it is infusible befure the blow-pipe. Ori- 
ental rubies of ten carats are extremely rare and 
valuable; one of twenty-two grains was soki for £160. 
Rubies in lots, Indian cuts, or small sizes, and of dif- 
ferent qualiti. s, are at all times to be had, and sell at 
from 15s. to 653. a carat; but a perfect stone of a ca- 
rat may be deemed rare, and fulis little short of the 
value of the diamond; nay, in some cases, rubies of 
two, three or four carats, if very fine, are much 
scarcer, and even wore valuable, than diamonds of 
equal weight. The finest ruby in England, or per- 
haps in Europe, was in the collection of the late Mr. 
Hope, author of “Anastasius.” There are two other 
species of ruby, the Spinel and Balas. When per- 
fect, the Spinel is a gem of great value and scarcity. 
I's color is a fine full carmine, or rose red, but it 
never presents that rich, mellow tinge that attends 
the oriental ruby. It is alsu inferior to the latter in 
hardness and specific gravity. Stones of three carats 
and upwards are very rare and valuable. The Balas 
ruby isa pale variety of the Spinel. It varies in color 
from light red to yellowish red. Though not so rare 
as the Spinel, it is by no means common. It is much 
admired for its agreeable tinge of color, and, when 
pure and perfect, brings avery bigh price, though 
considerably less than other varieties. Rubies are 
not found in any considerable quantity, except in 
Ava. 
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With a true wife, the husband's faults should be 
secret. A woman forgets when she c niescends to 
that refage of weakness, a female confidant. A 
wite’s bosom should be the tomb of her husband's 





failings, and his character far more valuable, in her 
estimation, than life. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) . 
FAREWELL TO POTOMAC. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 





I'll linger yet a little while 

In the glad light of evening's smile, 

Before I breathe that sad farewell, 

And sorrowing break the mystic spell; 

Before I ope the future's doors 

That lead me from thy golden shores, 
O Potomac! 


No more I ‘ll watch thee glide along 
In tuneful dissonance of song, 
Where soft thy silvery waters break 
In starry spangles sweet, and wake 
Lost dreams of youth, so rare and sweet, 
That stole away on silent feet, 
Bright Potomac! 


My childhood home is on thy hills, 

Where joy life’s rich’ st wine distils; 

My dreams of youth were born of thee, 

Thy songs have wrought my destiny; ° 

Long years I 've watched thy gurgling waves, 

Strolled ‘long thy banks and through thy caves, 
Old Potomac! 


Sublimer sights cannot be found 

Than mountains sweet that gird thee round, 

Nor promised land could look more fair, 

When Moses climbed proud Nebo’s stair, 

Than vales that wind about their feet, 

Bearing bright dreams of all things sweet, 
Fair Potomac! 


The sun sinks down to royal rest, 
And leaves his gold upon thy breast; 
While still I watch, so loth to say 
Farewell, and turn from thee away, 
Leaving my rosy dreams with thee, 
That flit about thy sapphire sea, 

Loved Potomac! 


If life’s sweet dream prove but a breath, 

Of joy, to pass away in death, 

And hopes, that flit like butterflies 

Before my wild, enchanted eyes, 

Should die and gloom my destiny, 

With broken heart I'd turn to thee, 
Kind Potomac! 


Farewell! and if in future years 

Adown my cheeks will roll the tears, 

The one whom now I give my heart 

Will chide me not when they shall start, 

But know that thought has journeyed back 

To the dear old home on the Potomac, 
Loved Potomac! 
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; {Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 



























































A NARROW ESCAPE.—MURDER!—A COWARD- 
LY WRETCH.—A LUDICROUS BUT HORRI- 
BLE SiTUATION.—FRANK AGAIN. 


THE animal was growling and crouching within a 
yard of my face. In asecond he would spring and 
bury his claws in my fiesh. At that moment the 
heavy report of the Indian’s gun rang upon the air. 
A ball of lead crashed through the tiger’s skull, the 
blood and brains spattered over me, and he ceased 
his howlings and tumbled through the foliage to the 
ground. The instant he fell, the second Indian, 
drawing his knife, sprang iuto the tree to cut me 
down, for I was strangling, and already becoming 
black in the face. Before he could reach me, the 
corner of the blanket by which I was suspended gave 
way, and I dropped, falling exactly upon the dead 
body of the tiger. I unwound the poncho from my 
neck, and tried to regain my breath, which had been 
nearly choked from my body by my involuntary 
hanging experiment. 

I was astonished at the ease with which the leaden 
wissile of the Indian had penetrated the thick, tough | 
hide and bone of the tiger. I watched the Indian as 
he immediately proceeded to reload, and the mystery 
wus explained. The gun was of enormous calibre, 
and might have been mounted on wheels and used as 
small ordnance. The bullet waa made to fit the tube, 
and he ramnied home a tremendous charge of powder 
and dampened wadding. 

The two Indians seemed to regard me with addi- 
tional wonder after my adventure in the tree, and my 
almost miraculous escape from death ; but their appe- 
tites would not allow of much delay in making a 
repast out of the tiger. Miguel, as he was called by 
his compauion, once more drew his long knife, and in 
less time than I can tell it, had removed the skin of 
the animal, dressed it, and hung it on a cross stick to 
roast, over the fire which the other had meantime 
kindled, by the aid of dry twigs and leaves, and the 
never-failing flint and steel, which a South American 
Indian always carries in a small, netted bag, slung 
on his back. They seemed hardly capable of con- 
trolling their hungry impatience, and Miguel would 
strike his knife with apparent savage delight into the 
spluttering, smoking carcase, and slashing out long 
strips ‘of raw meat, swallow them nearly whole. I 
chose to wait fur my portion to covuk. Privation and 
fatigue had made me so voracious that I could not 


ground, and presently began to snore. My physical 
organs were in no state to resist the soothing influ- 
ences of a hearty meal, and I slept long and sound. 
How long I might have continued my nap I know 
Lot, but I was awakened by the noise of the Indians, 
who were quarrelling in loud tones. The subject of 
controversy was evidently the remains of our dinner, 
which the one who bad killed the tiger had rolled in 
the skin of the animal, and slung over his shoulder, 
and which Miguel, for some reason, claimed should 
be delivered to him. The dispute grew fierce, and at 
lergth they came to blows, clinched and fell over, 
Miguel’s companion seizing him by the throat. 
Miguel unsheathed his knife, when the other let go 
his hold, and springing up, grasped his gun, cocked 
and aimed it at his antagonist, who was rushing on 
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handed it tome. Still keeping my eye on him, I fas- 
tened it round my own waist, and then, while the 
coward stood paralyzed, I seized him by the neck 
and threw him from me, in order to strike additional 
terror to his breast. He began to shake with fear, 
and the muscles of his face to work painfally with 
terror. In a menacing tone I commanded him to 
lead me to the direct path out of the forest to the 
pueblo, ; 

“I do not know, signor; indeed I do not,” he cried, 
wringing his hands, and looking dolefully around, 
his countenance giving greater evidence of fright. 

“ You lie, you scoundrel!” I cried, wrathfully. 

“ Signor, I do not,” he cried. ‘“ Let me look for the 
path ;” and he made a feint of examining the bushes, 








him furiously wita his keen blade. I thought matters 
had proceeded far enough, and springing up from my 
bed of dry leaves, turned the ponderous weapon aside. 
At sight of me they at once paused. Miguel at- 
tempted to press his claim to the tiger’s body, but he 
could give no satisfactory reason, and as they were 
engaged iu quarrelling when [ at first fell in with 
them, the rea] cause of the difficulty appeared to me 
to be an old grudge, or something of the sort. [ 
thought it best for my own safety not to interfere 
further, and begged them to be quiet, and proceed to 
the’pueblo and refer their case to the alcalde. Some- 
what unwillingly they proceeded. I endeavored in 
vain to make talk with them. Miguel in particular 
was morose. An occasional sullen gleam from his 
dark, evil eye told me he was nursing his bitterness, 
and perhaps plotting revenge. 
We had travelled hardly an hour through the lux- 


creeping slowly to one side, watching his chance, and 
then suddenly turning to ran. 

I was too quick for him. Interrupting his move- 
ment, I stepped in front of bim, and raised the gun 
and held it to his head, saying, in a voice of thunder: 

“ You murcering, sneaking wretch! lead me to the 
path, or, by ——, I'll shoot you dead!” 

‘Spare me, good signor—spare me! 1 will, I will!” 
yelled the terrified wretch, stretching out his hands 
to hide the ugly bore of the blunderbuss from his 
sight, which seemed to havea peculiar terror for him. 

He found lying would not work with me, and sud- 
denly seeming to find his bearings, without more ado 
led the way to the original path, and we once more 
followed its windings. I took good care, however, to 
keep Miguel in front of me, and within reach of the 
muzzle of my gun. 

Before nightfall, I could see through the clearing 
the smoke of a rancho curling in the distance. We 





uriant forest, filled with the rich aroma of flowers 
and vines, and dazzling the eyes with the brilliant 
colors of its dense foliage, and I was looking for the , 
signs of our approach to the ranchos or huts, on the 
outskirts of the pueblo, when our way was obstructed 
by the trunk of a huge tree, which the tempest had 
laid directly across our track. Over this barricade 
we were obliged to climb in single file. The first In- 
dian was half-way over, with his back to his com- 
panion, assisting himself with his gun, the stock of 
which rested on the ground, while the muzzle was ' 
within six inches of his left side, and covering his 
heart. Miguel was just behind him. He stopped 
suddenly, and looked quickly around. He could not 


were approaching the pueblu. As I emerged from 


j the forest, my attention was for the moment disen- 


gaged, and Miguel gave a sudden bound, clearing at 
least a dozen feet of ground, and with another leap 
was lost to sight in the bushes. I was, on the whole, 
not sorry, as I had no wish to subject myself to the 
probable inquisitions of his fellow-citizens at the 
pueblo, or to be in any way mixed up with Indian 
broils. I had at length become convinced that the 
native character was the most incongruous compound 
of fortitude, selfishness, passion, depravity and decep- 
tion IT could ever have imagined. 

In a short time [ arrived at the pueblo, and found 
it, as had been reported by the Indian, crammed with 





see me, for I had not yet emerged from the bushes 
lining the pathway. Stooping forward, with a move- 
ment quick as lightning, he seize! and sprung the 
lock of his companion’s gun. A loud report fullowed, | 
and the unfortunate Indian threw up his arms, and 
with a hole through his heart as large as a walnut, . 
fell off the log, and lay bleeding at the other’s feet, | 
never knowing what hurt him. Miguel instantly | 
sprang forward, and seized the gun as it fell from the | 
death-grasp of bis victim, and as I at the moment 
stepped from behind the shrubbery, where, unseen 
by him, I had witnessed the whole tragedy, he bent 
over the fallen Indian with a well-counterfvited look 
of sorrow and despair, though he at the same time 
proceeded to secure the tiger’s skin containing the 
remainder of the flesh. 

“ Poor Banca!” said he, partly in Indian and part- 
ly in Spanish ; “‘ poor Banca! he die. Him not think 
—shoot!” placing his hand on his left side, in doleful 
imitation of the manner of his companion’s death. 

I was thunderstruck, and for the moment could 
hardly refrain from visiting summary justice on the 
head of the pertidious fellow; but I recollected that 
he was armed and I was not. I was entirely in his 
power, and from the specimen I had just seen, I per- 
ceived that I had a dangerous custower to deal with. 
I therefore surveyed the corpse with a lengthened 
visage, and took no further notice of the deed than to 
express astonishment and regret. The villain would 
have gone forward, and left the dead body lying in 
the middle of the path, after stripping it of every 
valuable he wanted, but I obliged him to help me lift 
it to one side, and under the spreading branches of a 
mimosa I left it, carefully covered with leaves. 
Miguel fancied himself undiscovered, and reloading 
his gun, in a seemingly jolly mood he went on, sing- 
ing and shouting to himselt, as if in exultation over 
his sanguinary triumph. 

I took care to let him keep in advance of me, and 
watched him narrowly, for I had no desire to place 
myself further within his treacherous power, fur more 
than once I had detected him stealing covetous 
glances at my blanket. The fellow began to grow 
bold and insolent in his mien toward me, and paid no 
attention to my inquiries as to our distance from the 
pueblo. At length he turned aside from the beaten 
path, and struck into an opening in the forest. 

‘This way, signor,” he said. 





I believed the fellow lied, but without betraying a | 


particle of suspicion, I followed him, The woods 
grew taller and more dense, and [ began to be anx- 
ious. I had now no doubt that the fellow was plotting 
my destruction, in order to obtain the blanket, and 
also to avoid the suspicion of foul play, which he was 
not too sballow-leade! to see 1 could easily cast on 
him. I wasina quandary. I watched every move- 
ment. I could see his eye wandering uneasily around 
him, while his tingers played nervously with the lock 
ofhis gun. I felt that moments were precious with 
me. I watched for an instant when he was off his 
guard, and feeling my cld strength once more in my 





accurately judye of the palatability of the flesh, or its 
gastronomical merits, and I fear Professor Blot would 
have quarrelled with the method of serving up the 
mess, which was with the fingers, aud minus salt. 
The tire had mouldered to ashes, and the two Indiana, 
their stomachs zoryed to repletion, rolled over on the 


overworn frame, | leaped forward, an:! by a powerful 


; and skiliful movement, relieved him of his gan. He | 


| sprang back, startled as if struck by lig‘ituing, and I 


could see a guilty gleam flit across his countenance. | 


; 1 waited for no further ceremony, bat cocking the 
‘ gun, put the muzzle to his head, and commanded 
\ him to deliver his knife. He untied the sheath and 


natives, driven from their homes by the flood. All 
was in a hubbub, for a drove of cattle had just arrived 
from the north, and the inhabitants were more than 
jubilant over their providential deliverance from 
starvation. Among the tracks of the horses belonging 
to the Spaniards who had brought the cattle, and 
who had gone to bunt a boar and would return ere 
dark, I saw a printf the stock of a gun, which was 
the fac simile of the brass cast on the shuulder-piece 
of my rifle, lost upon the pampas in the race after the 
mad bull. It was the figure of the American eagle, a 
wreath in its mouth, and a coat of-arms underneath. 


| I was confident there was but one of that stamp on 


the continent. Had Frank been here? I could get 
no clue to a person of his description belonging to the 
newly-arrived party. After all, it might bave been 
resting in the hands of some Spaniard or Indian, who 


, had picked it up on the pampas. It was dusk when 


the party returned from the hunt. In the leading 
horseman I recognized a familiar form. He dis- 
mounted. The horse I had surely seen beture. I 
was certain. The man turned suddenly. 

“ Frank!” 

** Winthrop!” 

And we seized and wrung each other’s hands till 
our arms ached mutually, and the tears started to 
our eyes. 

We were not long in stating our respective adven- 
, tures. Frank had searched and sccured the pampas 
i for me in all directions; had traced me to.the fluoded 
‘ district, and given me up for.lost. My rifle had been 
_ found, and temporarily loaned to a faithful Indian, 
' who had been his constant companion in the search. 

Frank and the Indian had left San R:sa with the 

party escorting the cattle, and thus, accidentally, we 
, had met. Frank and myself called on the governor 
of the pueblo, or village, who insisted upon our eating 
| at his table, though from the crowded state of the 

pueblo, we were assigned lodgings with anotber party 
in a rancho. As we entered our quarters fur the 

night, a beautiful young Indian girl was stirring a 

huge pot of boiling syrup, obtained by the Indians 

from: a kind of sugar tree. There were at least three 





, whole families of Indians in the rancho, comprising : 


| all ages and both sexes, and stupefied by the cluseness 
of the room, and the steam of the boili: g mess, we 
all soon measured our lengths on the dirty floor, in 
deep slumber. I was, however, destined to be the 
victim of an experience at once comical and horrible 
in its nature. I had closed my eyes with infinitely 
greater satisfaction than on the preceding nights of 
harassing peril. I was waked iu the middle of the 
night, choking and suffocating with anu odorous 
siuoke, so dense that I could see nothing. My com- 
panions were not in the room, and outside the rancho 
the people were sh outing, screaming and yelling hid- 
eously. I sprang upon end, but by sowe strange 


| mystery I could not rise. The draught of air from 
! 


that the rancho was in flames. The fire bad been 
| caused by the boiling over of the syrup, which, being 
cou bustible, had caught from the blaze beneath the 
kettle. The liquid, coarse and thick, was streaming 
| Over the floor, cooling and hardening in its progress. 
' It had enveloped the floor around and under me, and 
the nether poriivos of my body, in a condition of 
ragged nudity, and upproiected by my ponch», were 
stuck fast and immovable. I strained aud struggled 


till the flesh seemed as if it would tear, but the can- 
died mass was harder than cement, and held me fast. 
Nearer and nearer drew the flames. They canght 
the hempen gown of the Indian girl, who had been 
lying near, and in her flight had left her garment in 
the embrace of the sticky substance. They ran along, 
licking up the streaming syrup, and creeping nearer, 
scorched my flesh. I sat as in a cauldron, roasting, 
slowly broiling. I roared in agony. The flames were 
eating away the wretched thatch, and in a moment 
the frame of the rancho would fall and bury my borly, 
I yelled for help, while my brain whirted, and my 
ears grew deaf with the din of the mad crowd eutside. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


DANIEL M’CALLA, 

A PATRIOTIC clergyman, who served as chaplain 
in the war of the Kevolation, was born at Neshaming, 
Penn., in 1748. Fond of study, and endowed with a 
fine intellect, he was able to enter Princeton College, 
New Jersey, at the age of fourteen, and graduated in 
1766. After leaving college, he became a teacher in 
an academy at Philadelphia, where, besides his duties 
of instructing others, he acquired a knowledge of the 
French, Italian and Spanish languages. In 1772, he 
was licensed to preach, and in 1774 ordained pastor 
over the united congregations of New Providence and 
Charleston, in Pennsylvania. 

In 1775, he offered bis services to the Continental 
Congress, and was appointed chaplain to the troops 
under General Thompson, who, with four regiments, 
under the respective commands of Colonels Enoch 
Pour, John Patterson, John Greason and William 
Bond, were ordered to Canada in April, 1776, to juin 
the forces under General John Thomas, who had been 
sent from Boston the month previous. 

In the unfortunate attack on the British force at 
Three Rivers he was made prisuner. General 
Thompson, at the head of 1400 men, had been ordered 
by General Sullivan to join General St. Clair, and 
proceed to Three Rivers, and if on inspection he 
should deem it advisable, to attack it. The force 
under his command, about 2000 strong, dropped down 
the river in the night, and drifting silently by the 
British vessels at anchor in the stream, rapidly ap- 
proached the pest. General Thompson hoped to 
reach it befure daylight, and carry it by surprise, but 
unfortunately, did not arrive till nearly sunrise. He 
had scarcely commenced landing when the rolling 
drum, beating to quarters, told him that he was dis- 
covered. Seeing an open battle now inevitable, he 
hastily marshalled his troops on the shore and pre- 
pared to advaace. But to move direct on the place, 
he discovered, would expose his column to a raking 
fire from some vessels in the stream, aud he therefore 
made a circuit to avoid them. In doing so, his men 
became entangled in a deep morass. While they 
were struggling through this, tbe British not only 
got time to prepare for his reception in front, bat also 
to send a party to the rear and cut off his return to 
the boats. McCalla waded throngh the swamp side 
by side with his general, and when the latter took the 
desperate resvlution to advance to the attack, moved 
with him into the fire. A sharp conflict followed, 
but it was plain to the most unpractised eye how it 
must terminate, and that the enterprise was a failure. 
They could not advance, while the retreat to the boats 
being cut off, it was equally imporsible to fall back. 
Finding themselves thus blocked in before and be- 
hind, and exposed to a destructive fire, which was 
rapidly thinning their ranks, the main body plunged 
into a swamp near by, where the British did not deem 
it prudent to tullow. Generali Thompson, however, 
with his chaplain and some two hundred others, 
were faken prisoners. 

With their usual hatred of “rebel parsons” (8 
they called them:), the British threw this accomplished 
scholar and divine into a loathsome prison ship, and 
subjected him to a treatment that would have is- 
graced savages. Crowded into the hold with the sick 
and dying, breathing the foulest air, made the com- 
panion of vermin, and compe'led to pertorm the most 
meuial cflices, and assailed with jibes and insults, he 
lay for months on board this floating lazar-house. 
Food fit only for swine was given hiin, and even this 
his brutal captors begrudged him, so that he came 
near dying from starvation. His fute was that of a 
martyr, anil he bore it like one, unsubdued, firm and 
noble through all. At length, apparently tired of 
the attempt to wear out the life of this brave young 
chaplain, not yet thirty years of age, they released 





| the open docr dispersed the smoke, and 1 could see | 


him on parole. Leaving the spot where Le bad 80 
| long suffered a living death, he returned to bis con- 
gregation. He had returned to bis charge, however, 
| but a short time when he was accused of having 
| broken his parcle, because he publicly prayed fur bis 
, beloved country, and for the success of its armies. 
| Finding that for this heinous crime be was in danger 
of again being seized as a prisoner, be left bis congre- 
‘gation and fled into Virginia. Chafing under the 
| restrictions Lis parole placed on his words and acii ns, 

he sought and eventually obtained a release trem it, 
' by an exchange of prisoners. After bis exchange he 
| taught in an academy in Hanover couoty. He after- 
wards went to South Carolina, and vas settled in 





_ ” 





*Chiist Chureh Parish,” at Wappetaw, where he 
continued for twenty one yeara. He died April 6th, | 
18U9, in the sixty- first year of his age. j 
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The World in Mi 
THE SLEIGH-RIDE 
nY A YOUNG MAN THAT “HAS IT" 
Of all the joys vouchsafed to mar 
In life's tempestuous whirl, 
There's naught approaches heav: 
As sleighing with a girl. 
A rosy, laughing, buxom girl; 
A frank, good-natured, honest gt 
A feeling, flirting, dashing, dotin, 
Smiling, smacking, jolly. joking, 
eJaunty, jovial, poser-poking. 
Dear little darling witha red hat 
who snuggles right up agains 
and lets you assist her in holdi 
Who laughs at you a mouth of p 
A dear little duck ofa girl. 


Pile up your wealth as mountair 
You sneering, scoffing churl, 
I'll laugh as I go dashing past, 
With my jingling bells and gir 
The brightest, dearest, sweetest 
The trimmest, gayest, neatest gi 
The funniest, flushest, frankest, 
Roundest, ripest, roguishest, rar 
Spunkiest, spiciest, squirmiest, s 
Best of girls, with drooping lash 
Half concealing amorous flashes 
Justthe girl fora chap like me 
To court, and love, and marry y 
With rosy cheeks and clustering 
The sweetest and the best of gir 


A new Frankenstein has appeare 
J., who has constructed a steam n 
human shape, dressed in fashionat 
hat which is a *‘ stove pipe” in re 
name, a face of white enamel ar 
whiskers. This affair will draw 
horses at the rate of a mile a minu 


A few days since, in one of the t 
quiet individual sitting by the st 
passenger-cars, drew forth a bottle 
laving bis hands with the conte 
very cold, and the neighborhood 
crowded. One old man watched 
operations with great interest, and 
what kiud of stutf he was using. 
plied the quiet old man. ‘ Glyc 
and the old man rushed for the do 
up the word, and they all rushed i 
cars, leaving our glycerine friend | 
ped bands. 

At the battle of Moskowa, the 
fired 1,400,000 cartridges, or twen 
At Koniggratz the Prussians tire: 
# tan, But at Nachod one regi 
23 roundsa man. At Presburg, wh 
of artillery fire took place, one 
rounds per gun. 

A Minnesota paper relates the 
party of amateur hunters who ¢ 
supposed to be the trail of a deer 
long miles until it led to a hog- 
they have proved practically that | 

The aged Princess Potemkin we 
of congratulation upon the Grand 
of Russia, who is to be married thi 
hoisted up by a lift to the apartr 
and just as the Grand Duke Nich 
hand to assist her out of the machir 
and royalty rattled down to the gr 
wrist, and bumping itself severely. 

Steam is apparently a perfect 
as yellow fever is concerned. Cow 
of the United States steamer D: 
Cruz, on the breaking out of @ ver 
of that disease, closed the hatch 
roome with steam, bringing the t 
225 degrees, then tried them, and 
the disease. Such success in ai 
remarkable. The method it nota 


The day after the drawing of th 
prize in the Vienna lottery, the re; 
that the fortunate individual was 
cook in the Archduke Charles Hot 
er yoang nor fair, but yet receive 
marriage in the course of one aft 
make her selection at her leisure, 
the priza. 

An English lady, affected with 
invented a dodge which would « 
fessional, She fastens a silk three 
aud when the person by her sid 
opens her purse to pay fare, sbe 
with the remark that it has just di 
victim receives it and places the pt 
the silk string is firmly attache 
thief quietly draws the whole affait 

The Kennebec Journal gives s 








tween two little girls, aged respect 
years :—** Emma,” said one of ther 
awful if somebody should shoot ow 
“ Yes,” was the reply, * but then | 
hot to have any school!” 

Father Babaz, a French savan 
ing the habits of spiders and ase 
fly and swim in the air. He says 
feat by turning their backs to the | 
ing their legs closely folded ap on 
that in this posture they sail about 

A philosopher once observed, wh 
it is not sinful to drink a glass 
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Che World in Miniature. 
THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 

BY A YOUNG MAN THAT “HAS IT’’ PRETTY BAD. 

Of all the joys vouchsafed to man 
In life’s tempestuous whirl, 

There's naught approaches heaven so near 
As sleighing with a girl. 

A rosy, laughing, buxom girl; 

A frank, good-natured, honest girl; 

A feeling, flirting, dashing, doting, 

Smiling, smacking, jolly, joking, 

#Jaunty, jovial, poser-poking. 

Dear little darling with a red hat and white feather, 
who snuggles right up against your waistcoat, 
and lets you assist her in holding her muff; 

Who laughs at you a mouth of power— 

A dear little duck ofa girl. 


Pile up your wealth as mountain high, 
You sneering, scoffing churl, , 
I'll laugh as I go dashing past, 
With my jingling bells and girl. 
The brightest, dearest, sweetest girl; 
The tri t, gayest, t girl; 
The funniest, flushest, frankest, fairest, 
Roundest, ripest, roguishest, rarest, 
Spunkiest, spiciest, squirmiest, squarest, 
Best of girls, with drooping lashes, 
Half concealing amorous flashes. 
Justthe girl for a chap like me 
To court, and love, and marry you see— 
With rosy cheeks and clustering curls, 
The sweetest and the best of girls. 


A new Frankenstein has appeared in Newark, N. 
J., who has constructed a steam man, a machine in 
human shape, dressed in fashionable clothes, with a 
hat which is a *‘ stove pipe” in reality as well as in 
name, a face of white enamel and neatly painted 
whiskers. This affair will draw a load for three 
horses at the rate of a mile a minute. 


A few days since, in one of the trains for Boston, a 
quiet individual sitting by the stove in one of the 





laving his hands with the contents. The day was 
very cold, and the neighborhood of the stove was 
crowded. One old man watched the bottle-holder’s 
operations with great interest, and finally asked him 
what kind of stutf he was using. ‘' Glycerine,” re- 
plied the quiet old man. ‘ Glycerine!—thunder?” 
and the old man rushed for the door. Others caught 
up the word, and they all rushed into the adjoining 
cars, leaving our glycerine friend to soothe his chap- 
ped bands. 

At the battle of Moskowa, the French infantry 
tired 1,400,000 cartridges, or twenty rounds a man. 
At Koniggratz the Prussians tired about ten rounds 
# man. But at Nachod one regiment, No. 37, fired 
23 roundsa man. At Presburg, where the maximum 
of artillery fire took place, one battery fired 114 
rounds per gun. 

A Minnesota paper relates the adventures of a 
party of amateur hunters who struck what they 
supposed to be the trail of a deer and followed it for 
long miles until it led to a heg-pen. They think 
they have proved practically that pork is dear. 

The aged Princess Potemkin went to make a call 
of congratulation upon the Grand Duchess Eugenie, 
of Russia, who is to be married this month. She was 
hoisted up by a lift to the apartments of the bride, 
and just as the Grand Duke Nicholas extended his 
hand to assist her out of the machine, the ropes broke, 
and royalty rattled down to the ground, breaking its 
wrist, and bumping itself severely. 

Steam is apparently a perfect disinfectant as far 
as yellow fever is concerned. Commander Chandler, 
of the United States steamer Don, lying at Vera 
Cruz, on the breaking out of a very malignant type 
of that disease, closed the hatches, and filled the 
rooms with steam, bringing the temperature up to 
225 degrees, then tried them, and effectually killed 
the disease. Such success in an infected port is 
remarkable. The method it not a new one, however. 


The day after the drawing of the quarter million 
prize in the Vienna lottery, the report was set afloat 
that the fortunate individual was a female pastry 
cook in the Archduke Charles Hotel. She was neith- 
er young nor fair, but yet received a dozen offers of 
marriage in the course of one afternoon. She can 
make her selection at her leisure, as she did not draw 
the prize. 

An English lady, affected with kleptomania, has 
invented a dodge which would do credit to a pro- 
fessional. She fast a silk thread to a small coin, 
aud when the person by her side in the omnibus 
opens her purse to pay fare, sbe presents the coin 
with the remark that it has just dropped. When the 
victim receives it and places the purse in her pocket, 
the silk string is firmly attached, and by that the 
thief quietly draws the whole affair out. 

The Kennebec Journal gives a conversation be- 
tween two little girls, aged respectively tive and six 
years :—“* Emma,” said one of them, ‘* wouldn’t it be 
awful if somebody should shoot our schoolmistress?” 
“Yes,” was the reply, *‘ but then wouldn't it be nice 
not to have any school!” 

Father Babaz, a French savant, has been study- 
ing the habits of spiders and asserts that they can 
fly and swim in the air. He says they perform this 
feat by turning their backs to the ground, and keep- 
ing their legs closely folded up on their bodies, and 
that in this posture they sail about with perfect ease. 

A philosopher once observed, what a pity it is that 
it is not sinful to drink a glass of water. What 
pleasure people would take in doing it. 








passenger-cars, drew forth a bottle, and commenced | - 


° Buch in Fittle. 


- Mr. Stanton at one time was in favor of a standing 
army 100,000 strong. 

A man has just made a run of 1500 at billiards. 
Bull Run was much more extraordinary. 

A saleswoman in New York commands a salary of 
$5000 per annum. 

England is alarmed at the idea of our purchasing 
St. Thomas. 

752 buildings were erected in Boston the past year, 
at an expense of nearly $8,000,000. 

A man in Detroit has skated 60 hours without rest. 
He won $500 by it. 

There is an unpleasant female out West, who pre- 
dicts the death of her friends. 

Portugal keeps only ten thousand men under 
arms. 

The cold weather in France is driving the wolves 
out of the forests into the vilages. 

Colt’s arms factory, at Hartford, has eighteen 
months’ work on hand making breech-loaders for 
Russia. 

The police of Cassel, Germany, have shut up the 
shops on Sunday. 

A Springfield man had beaten all Jersey at jump- 
ing. 

The walrus in the London Zoological Gardens is 
dea, and a post-mortem has been held on his corpse. 

Napoleon has torn down 22,000 houses, in Paris, 
and put up 87,000 better edifices. 

San Francisco is getting Siberian sables from Alas- 
ka at half-price. 

Fear of the Fenians caused the prohibition of the 
usual midnight mass, on Christmas eve, in London. 

Some of our ice cutters are taking in 2000 tons per 
day. 

Re-counting of votes is getting too common for 
comfort to the successful candidates. 

New York has been troubled with bank robberies, 
but that is a common complaint. 

Chelsea wants to be annexed to Boston ’as soon as 
possible. 

The Hartford insurance companies have lately 
divided $800,000 

The pastor of the Dover Unitarian Society wae a 
plum of $2000 on his Christmas tree. 

There is a chauce for a new office at Alaska—keep- 
er of the seals. 

The ray that always lights up a woman’s despair— 
rai-ment. 

Jules Favre is to receive a medal for his speech. 
Napvleon thinks him meddlesome enough already. 

An English baronet recently left in his will $50 for 
a favorite parrot. 

A grand-daughter of George III. lives at Long 
Branch, 

The trustees of Beecher’s church insisted upon be- 
ing deadheaded to Dickens’s reading.. 

The Japs can’t skate, but are enjoying themselves 
by looking on at the New York ponds. 

Hancock and Hood occupied opposite proscenium 
boxes at a New Orleans theatre, recently. 

St. Tuomas’s polka is suggested as a companion to 
St. Vitus’s dance. 

Thiers has written a book, to be published post- 
humously. 

The State constable of Maine says that his men are 
neither pimps nor spies. 

A Japanese in this country seems to enjoy a diet 
of live coals once a week. ; 

The public schoolteachers of Baltimore are again 
trying to raise money for a monument to Poe. 

Chicago yields the palm, in the matter of divorces, 
to Indianapolis. 

The Sitkans are rapidly learning to swear in Eng- 
lish. 

The Illinois State Fair Committee have decided 
that horse-racing is not agricultural. 

Three expeditions to the North Pole or thereabouts, 
are on foot. 

Gove, the New Hampshire sleigh-hauler, has made 
his six miles. 

Victor Hugo gave his usual Christmas dinner to 
forty poor chiliren of Guernsey. 

Englishmen have just found out that ‘John Bright 
is a “collapsed bagpipe.” 











Warriages. 


At Brookline, Jan. 14, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Newton 
Taibot of Boston, one of the publishers of this paper, 
and Miss Calista H. Clement of B. 

In this city, by Res. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Edward E. Howe 
and Miss Arabeila Ha gar. 

By kev. Dr. Robbins, George H. Foote, Esq , and Miss 
Susan H Sprague. 

By Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Nathaniel S. Hotchkiss and 
iss F. Louise * horndike. 
At Jamaica Plains, by Rev. Mr. Th -tguaaee Mr. Nahum 
B. Chamberlain and Miss Lida J. B 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. itumphries, Mr. George 
H. Mandell and Miss Nannie E. Elli 

At Attleboro’, by Rev. Mr. Handy, Mr. Charles H. 
Rounds and Miss Nettie Brown. 


orn reese te B=: 








Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Frank C. Moore, 47; Mrs. Sarah Weth- 
erbee. 67; Mr. Henry Faulkner, 28; Mrs. Mary C. Robin- 
son: Mrs. Rebecca Souther, 77 

At Chelsea, Mr. Christo H. Shedd, 22. 

At Somerville, Mr. William Stickney, 84. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Manning, 78; Mr. John L..- 
Brackett, 34. 

At Melrose, Mr. Charles E. Roach. 39. 

At Arlington, Mr. Charles D. Locke, 56. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Maxfield, 88. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary Nichols, 68. 

At Randolph, Mrs. Rhoda Holbrook, 67. 

At Hanover, Miss Luev B Pratt, 44. 

At Marblehead, Mr. John B.C lune, 23 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

GARDENS IN WINTER.—There is no time when a 
garden is more valuable than in winter; no season 
when we are more likely to be restricted to its length 
and breadth for our out-door pleasures. Through 
every season a garden ought to offer its peculiar at- 
tractions; and that it should do so requires but little 
—very little knowledge, and only a moderate amount 
of thought. 

Among the flowers which may grace our gardens 
in winter, at our feet, in full bloom, 1s the moor 
heath, which no amount of cold or wind, and no 
poverty of soil, seem to prevent doing its work of 
brightness through every winter of our lives. The 
garrya, too, that curious evergreen shrub, is full of 
beauty. It does well on a wall, and seldom grows 
above eight feet high. It comes from California, and 
its banches of pale-green catkins are too lovely to be 
described. As to holly, it would be unnecessary to 
name those common and beautiful trees, only in 
December are we naturally getting anxious as to the 
amount of berries we may be able tu have fur Christ- 
mas. Well, there they are, the grand old green 
holly, with its varnished leaves and coral beads all 
down the branches; and others, the gold edged, sil- 
ver-edged, variegated, bronzed-hued, thorny, hairy- 
leaved, and some yellow-berried, which are extreme- 
ly beautiful. 

As to the lauristinus, we can never forget them. 


bear both cold and wind so bravely that they claim 
as much gratitude as admiration. Mix their flowers 
with those of the common single yellow wall-flowers 
which, if you have kept a succession by sowing at in- 
tervals, you may now have in abundance, and you 
need not envy anybody’s conservatory either for 
beauty or scent. Then there is the snowberry shrub, 
now in fullest beauty. Hold your destroying fingers, 


They are so beautiful with their white flowers, that | 


OF THE SEA, DY wveu sunuiie.—anin ORUKET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroiine Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuiTE HAnp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HAL¥F-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
vq Austin C. Burdick —Marion’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 





and do not pluck all those inviting white bunches as 
soon as they come! Let them stay; get your plants 
where higher-growing shrubs shall shelter them; 
they will bear crowding wonderfully, and then see 
what rich branches will deck your winter nosegay; 
the berries will be many, very large, and quite 
sparkling in their snowy whiteness. And a low ever- 
green that will also bear crowding is the butcher’s 
broom. It will keep its large crimson berries upon 
it till December very well; and it is very useful, 
with its stiff growth, for keeping other things in 
their places when you are dressing your flower-vases. 
Do not pass over the rosemary with its white 
flowers, nor the sage, whose gray foliage ought to 
have a more distinguished place than is often given 
it in well-cared-for flower-beds. 











A SAFB, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 
Speedy Cure 
FOR 
NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure.” 
It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 
The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


“Having used Dr. Turner’s Tic DocLovREetx or UNI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish aLL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 
Mr. J. M. Stoky, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Depart rent under the United States government, thus 
speaks ofit: 
“TI have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and [ have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy fur Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One package - 


$1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - . sy © 
Twelve packages 9.00 - “* @a & 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by ° 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 





At Pepperell, Mrs. Dorcas Spaulding, 52. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Robi —THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THEe 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—THe REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scovt, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuHE Lignt-K KEEPER'S 
Prize, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tug PiraTE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—TuE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
ELLIOTT, Tages & TALBOT, PuBLisnERs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are poltihing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new oy 4 is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WuiteE Rovek, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's Secret, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIzE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tne Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—TnuE West Pornt CapeEt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—Fitz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1NnG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE Gop Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 


No. 21.—TuHe Turkisn SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 


No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scykos THE Coxsain, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELvA, by Miss Jane Howard. 


No. 32.—Bricut CLovp, by William H. Bushnell. 


.No. 33.—THE FaTAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 


No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAkon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

No. 37.—Vrroqva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLack AbpeEk, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. WARBURTON's GuostT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Wair, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF Panama, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaMILLe, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Marray. 
No. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FouNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THE MysTEeRIoUs Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Coxrinng, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALLOT, PuBLIsHuERs, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PRINCE ALRASCHID’S RING. | 


_—e 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 











RUNHILDA—the loveli- 
est lady in all Bagdad, or 
indeed in all the world— 
had been the wife of the 
Sultan, Ali Alraschid, 
four years, and giyen 
birth to two beautiful lit- 
tle girls, to the anger and 
chagrin of her husband, 
who desired a son, as the 
kingdom would revert to 
his brother whom he 
hated, if he died without 
an heir. 

When told his first 
child was a girl, he raved 
furiously, and on the sec- 
ond one’s birth he behav- 
ed like a lunatic. Brun- 
hilda wept bitterly, and 

lavished a wealth of love on the slighted little ones. 

A year and a half went by, and it was announced 

that the princess had given birth toa third daughter. 

In vain she protested the physician had told her 
the child was a son, and that she herself saw a red 
mark on iis arm. The rage of Ali Alraschid was un- 
bounded, and he angrily bade her depart to her 
father, the Caliph of Brodero. 

The princess was weeping bitterly at this cruelty, 
when suddenly a bright light came iuto the apart- 
ment, and a tiny lady with a wreath of fragrant 
flowers on her head, and a white wand in her hand, 
stood by her side. 

‘© Why do you weep so bitterly, fair Brunhilda?” 
she asked, of the princess. 

* Alas!” sobbed Brunhilda, ‘‘ my son is taken from 
me and a strange daughter given me instead; and, 
because the prophet hath refused to give me favor in 
the eyes of Ali Alraschid, I am sent to my father.” 

‘¢ Weep not for your son, for this day he will be re- 
stored to your arms; and, as for weeping for your 
brute of a husband, you should be a more sensible 
woman. My name is Pharcemone, and I am the 
guardian fairy of your family. This ring,” placing a 
diamond circlvt on the princess’s finger, “ this ring 
has the power of making you invisible. Whenever 
you wish for me, press it, and I shall come.” 

A strain of delicious music rolled through the room, 
and the Sultaness was alone. Zilpha, her maid, now 
entered, her eyes red with weeping, and said, “‘ Be- 
loved Sultaness, the litter is waiting.” 

The Sultaness rose wearily. 

“ Weep not, my good Zilpha, for the prophet is 
near us. Ali Alraschid will never be happy. Is there 
anything devised by the father of evil, for unbelievers, 
worse than that?” 

** Allah grant that he may feel it so,”” said Zilpha. 
“ Will you take the strange babe, Sultaness?” 

“No, Z.lpha. I will nurse only my own neglected 
babes, and this day my stolen son will be restored to 
my bosom.” 

The litter moved slowly out of the courtyard, ac- 
companied by four horsemen, the clothing of the 
Sultaness on camels, and Zilpha mounted on a 
dromedary. 

They had gone only a few miles when Zilpha spied 
a basket by the roadside, and said to one of the horse- 
men, ‘‘ Give me that basket by the roadside.” 

** What, have thy starry eyes looked with favor on 
that poor basket? Happy basket to be thus favored!” 

Pretty Zilpha blushed red as a rose, for Hassan was 


-| bless thee,” he said. 
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a handsome fellow, and wore the handsomest turban 
in ali Bagdad. 
**Cease your flattery, and give me the basket,” 
said she, with a smile, that pierced the heart of 
Hassan. 
Dismounting he carefally placed it in her hands. 
“ O Hassan,” she cried, joyously, ‘ here is the dear 
| Sultaness’s son. He!p me dismount and give it her.” 
The litter was stopped, and the Sultaness wept 
with joy as she clasped her babe to her breast. 
The sun was low in the horizon when the horsemen 
| espied a company of horsemen a long way off. 
“The Arabs! the Arabs are upon us!” they cried, 
in dismay ; and turning their horses towards Bagdad, 
they put spurs to them and galloped away. 
The bearers of the litter on seeing this, threw their 
burden down and fled, crying as they went. 
** Wilt thou, too, leave us?” asked Zilpha, of Has- 
‘san, who alone remained of the men. 
“ Never, till the sun forgets to shine and forsakes 
the earth, will I fursake thee, beautiful Zilpba.” 
** Ah! good Hassan, what will become of our dear 
Sultaness?” 
‘Allah preserve us!” cried Hassan, taking his 
; Stand before Zilpha and the litter of the Sultaness. 
On came the Bedouins like a thunderbolt, bran- 
| dishing long guns and yelling bideously. Hassan met 
the shock bravely, and more than one steed rushed 
riderless away. Zilpha, brave girl! caught a spear 
from one of them, and the next moment a rider bit 
, the dust. 

In a few moments Hassan was securely bound, 
and Zilpha thrust into the litter of the Sultaness. 
The chief on seeing Brunbilda exclaimed, ‘O 

prophet! can there be even among unbelievers a man 
that could wish thee harm, beautiful houri?” 

‘The Sultaness closed her eyes. ‘‘ Hast thou come 
to kill me?” she gasped. 

“Mahomet forbid!’ cried the man, falling on his 
knees. ‘By my beard! I swear no harm shall come 
to thee, lovely lady. The stars would turn pale be- 
side thine eyes, and rose apples envy the hue on thy 
soft cheeks, the lily thy brow, and the red rose thy 
lips. More beautiful than the houris, thy breath is 
like incense, and thy voice is sweeter than bird-songs, 
or the gentle zephyr that bears on its snowy breast 
the souls of the departing flowers, or the rippling 
streams that sings the fluwers tosleep. Thy teeth 
are like snow-white pearls, and thy raven tresses are 
fragrant with the choicest perfume, O beautiful 
houri.”” Making a low salaam he departed. 

After the fear of the Sultaness had somewhat sub- 
sided she thought of the ring Pharcemone had given 
her; pressing it, a strain of delicious music filled the 
air, and the fairy appeared. 

** What wouldst thou?” she inquired. 

‘** A band of robbers have «dispersed my attendan‘s, 
and [ am in their power. Save me from them,” cried 
the Sultaness, clasping her hands. 

** If it had not been for these robbers thou wouldst 
have been killed. The Sultan had ordered thy death, 
but I defeated his object. I have consulted with a 
magician, and he counsels thee to remain in seclu- 
sion, or thou wilt lose thy life.” 

A deep sleep came over the Sultaness, and when 
she awoke she was in a beautiful white castle sur- 
rounded with a wall of white stone, overgrown with 
blossoming pines. Fountains of perfumed waters 
fell into marble basins; and fragrant flowers bowed 
their heads as the silvery drops tell into their bosoms. 
Fruit trees of all kinds, sonie in blossom, and others 
with clusters of luscious fruit, graced the garden also. 
The furniture was of massive rosewood and gold, 
and the richest kind of tapestry covered the walls. 
On a table, inlaid with gold and pearls of different 
hues, laid clusters of purple grapes, rosy-cheeked 
peaches, delicious rose-apples, dates, pomegranates, 
tomberongs, cream fruit, mangosteens, etc. 

The Sultaness’s children grew lovelier each day, 
and when Alraschid was eighteen years of age, one 
could not find in all the world a more beautiful youth, 
He inherited his mother’s glorious beauty, aud the 
wisdom of the prophet was given him. 

On his eighteenth birthday he embraced his mo- 
ther and sisters. ‘I am ofan age,” said he, “to see 
the world, and avenge thy wrongs.” 

“Wear this ring, and not part with it on any ac- 
count. If thou art in danger press it tightly, and the 
fairy will come,” sail his mother, placing the ring 
Piarcemone had given her on his tinger. 

Alraschid had not gone far before he fell in with a 
company of travellers guing to Bagdad. 

‘“ Welcome, in the name of the prophet!” they 
cried, when they saw Alraschid. 
The youth bowed himself to the ground. “ Allah 


“* Whither goest thou?” asked a graybeard. 
“T would join this gracious company,” replied Al- 
raschid, modestly. 

“We have been a long journey,” said Ali Abib, 
‘and the eye of the prophet hath been upon us, for 
our girdles are heavy with gold. We are returning 
to our beloved city, where wany a black-eyed fair one 
impatiently waits our coming. Mure welcome than 
sparkling fountains ot water to the thirsty,” he con- 
tinued, in a sonorous voice, “or a fringing palm-tree 
in the desert at noontide, would be the bright, be- 
witching Fatima to my eyes. Her cheeks are fair as 
the beart of a rose-apple, ber brow is fair as the first 
fall of snow, ber teeth are like twin seed pearls, her 
perfumed tresses are dark as the brow of night, ber 
eyes shame the stars in brightness, her torm is 
rounded and pertect. Ah! my Fatima is lovelier 
than a hundred beauties in one.” And thinking on 
the beauties of the idol of his heart, Ali Abib relapsed 


deep gray clouds, shaded to softest pink and white 


long night through. 


the moonbeaws played. 


of Bagdad, and heard the call to prayers. 


him, Alraschid saw he was stupefied with wine. 
Hearing voices, he hastily opened a door which led 
into a sort of closet. 

‘““A pretty keeper!’? muttered a man’s voice. 
“Wake, Abdeel. What art thou doing?” 

A low grunt was the only answer. 

** By my beard!’ cried another voice, ‘‘ the father 
of evil has only to put a wine bottle in his way, 
when he will no longer feel the torments he can 
devise.” ° 

Mahomet!” cried the other, “art a post? Thy 
head shall pay the forfeit, if thou hast blabbed like a 
noisy stream.” 

“Mahomet preserve me!” ejaculated a hoarse 
voice. “What is wanted? Off. My trusty sabre 
is thirsty for thy blood. By my beard, I vow—” 

** Hold!” cried the first speaker. ‘‘ Hast thou lost 
what little wit thou didst possess?” 

Tt is thou who hast thy wit.” 

**Thou art like a pack of noixy women,” cried the 
other. ‘ Dost thou forget what weare to do?” 

* Pat up thy sabre, hot head, and to business,” 

“The Grand Vizier has at last come to terms. 
Harken, Abdeel and Haroun! He offers a hundred 
purses of gold to place the Sultan in paradise. What 
say you?” 

‘* We are ready,” replied the men. ‘“ What are we 
to do?” 

**] propose,” said Alid, “to give the cook a jar of 
olives and a bottle of the tinest olive oil in the 
kingdom.” 

“Thy words are good! Who is to do the deed?” 

‘* Haroun or thyself,” replied Alid; “‘ for the head 
cook is thy friend.” 

“I like not the task,” said Abdeel. “ Yet, for 
the hundred purses of gold one can do well to 
consider.” 

‘“‘T am not a woman,” said Haroun, haughtily. “I 
will du it. Now let ua divide the hundred purses.” 
“Nay. The Grand Vizier is crafty as a fox,” re- 
plied Alid, laughing hoarsely. ‘“ He refuses to pay 
the hundred purses until the Sultan is disposed of.” 
“If the Sultan had pleased the prophet, he would 
have given the beautiful Zella—daughter of the 
Grand Vizier—favor in his eyes.” 

‘“* He has not been the same since hesent the beau- 
tiful Brunhilda away.” 

‘* What are the plans of the Vizier after the Sultan 
is dead?” asked Haroun. 

“* He will take possession of the kingdom, and we 
are to have posts of honor.” 

“By my beard!” cried Abdeel, angrily, “thou 
art in his confidence so greatly, how know Haroun 
and I how much more thou nceivest?” 

Through the swartby skin a red flush leaped to the 
narrow forehead of Alid, and his eyes flashed vin- 
dictively. 

“Good friends,” he said, at length, “it is true I 
am in the contidence of the Grand Vizier, and thou 
sharest equally with me. Where would be thy share 
of the hundred purses of gold, if I were not in his 
contidence?” 

“‘[ spake because .I know thee, Alid,” replied Ab- 
deel, *‘* Instead of taking the lite of the Sultan,” he 
continued, atter a pause, fur he was averse to shed- 
ding blood when any other sort of knavery would 
do, ** let us tind, if possible, his son, and he will re- 
ward us handsomely.” 

‘Thou speakest like a cowardly woman,” passion- 
ately and scornfully replied Alid. “ If thy delicate 
stomach fears for the safety of thy precious body, 
withdraw at once from us, and Haroun and I (like 
mep) will divide the gol between us.” 

“T was but in joke,” replied Abdeel, who was 
somewhat cowardly unless hard pressed, ‘‘and if 
thou dost not give me a share, I will tell of this plot 
to the Sultan,” resolutely. 

Haroun and Alid turned pale with anger. The 
latter was the first to recover hi veelf. 

“Abteel, my guod fellow, I was in juke also. Let 
us drink to our success.” 

After passing the wine bottle several times, they 
rose and lett the house. In a few minutes Alid and 
Haroon returned. 


** Haroun,” said Alid, impressively, ““Abdeel must 
be taken care of.” 
“Tam to give poison to the Sultan,” cunningly 


replied Haroun, “ theretore it belongs to thee to re- 
move Abdeel.” 








into silence. 


‘* He shall trouble us no more.” 


The sun sank slowly down to rest in crimson and 


The birds, singing their evening lays, flitted from sought the street. He had gore but a little way ere 
shrub to shrub, till the mild evening air quivered | he was accosted by an old man with a flowing beard. 
with ecstasy. One by one sought their leafy couches, 
and the zephyr swinging them back and forth, caught 
the refrain of bird and streamlet, and sang it the 


The sky deepened to deeper blue, and the silvery | strange guide. Opposite a mosque—he could see the 
rays of the moon kissed each fair, perfumed blossom | tall spire glisten in the bright moonlight—was a 
and shining green leaf, till they were covered with | weather-beaten house which the old man entered, 
jewels and crystals of silvery sheen. And gleaming | The richest carpets that came from Turkish looms, 
in and out the branches of the trees, shimmering, | satin cushions embroidered with seed pearls, the 
dancing like fairies over the waving grass and rip- | most beautiful shawls from Cashmere met his eye. 
pling streams that murmur love-songs all the night, 


*« Praise the prophet!” cried the travellers with one | ly-tinted cheek. Her soft, dark eyes were fringed 
voice, as they beheld the shining spires and minarets | with long, curling lashes; her long, luxuriant hair 


Alraschid walked quietly out of the excited group, | with the softest pink, deepening to crimson on the 
and traversed with slow steps his native city. He | small, dainty lips; her broad white brow, beautifully 
had not gone far, ere he came to a weather-beaten | dimpled chin, and pertect hands, were white as the 
house with a narrow side door open. He entered, | robes of purity 
and coming to an ill-lighted apartment, he saw— : 
where the moonbeams had gained an entrance—the 


figure of aman reclining on a bench. Going near Humors of the Day. 


As their footsteps died away in the distance, 
. | Alraschid cautiously left his hiding-place, and 


* Art thou a true believer?” 

“Tam.” 

*“ Come with me.” 

Wondering in his heart, Alraschid followed his 


Reclining on the cushions was a young girl fair as 
an bouri. One dimpled hand supported her delicate- 
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was braided with jewels; her cheeks were tinged 
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COULDN'T GET THE RIGHT FLOP. 


In the year 1843, during the Miller excitement in 
the usually quiet town of Durham, old “Aunt Sally 
H—,” who would “ weigh nigh on to 200 pounds, ’ 
got all ready to‘‘ go up,” and one evening in meet- 
ing, in the midst of a warm season of exhortation, ahe 
arose and said, ‘“‘O brethren and sisters, bless the 
Lord! Vil soon get away from this wicked world; 
I’m going to meet the Lord in a few days. My faith 
is powerful strorg! O yes, powerful strong it is! 
So strong,” continued the old lady, extending ber 
arms and motioning them like a govseon the wing, 
** that it does seem as if I could tly right away now 
and meet the Lord in the air.” 

The minister, who was as great an enthusiast on 
* going up” as the old lady, encouraged her by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Try, sister, ry! Perhaps you can fly, if 
your faith is only strong enough.” 

* Well, I can,” she exclaimed, ‘I know 1 can, and 
I will!” 

She was standing near a window which was raised 
because of the oppressive heat—for it was summer. 
With her handkerchief in one hand and her tan in 
the other, she mounted the svat, and thence to the 
top of the pew, and gave a leap into the air with a 
flying motion of her arms, expecting to ascend 
heavenward. But the law of gravitation was too 
much for both her faith and the gravity of the audi- 
ence. Down she came with an enormous and no 
very angelic grunt, shaking the whole huuse with 
the concussion. 

She arose, fulied her wings, an with great meek- 
ness sneaked back into her seat, and went to weav- 
ing back and forth, evidently disappointed. The 
next evening some of the young fulks asked her: 
“Aunt Sally, why didn’t you fly last night, when 
you tried so hard?” 

**1 couldn’t get the right flop on,” was the meek 
and conclusive reply. 





A GRAB GAME. 


A Berkshire professor who is famous for bis love of 
@ good joke, even if against himself, bought a rail- 
road ticket at the Pittsfield depot a few mornings 
since, on his return home atter his Sunday labvrs, 
and, as he retired from the window, inadvertently 
put his wallet into an unaccustomed pocket. Dis- 
covering svon after, as be thought, that it was gone, 
he returned to the window, where he found an in- 
offensive young man in the act of paying for a ticket 
from a wallet which was the counterpart of bis own. 
Tustantly he seized upon it, to the utter amazement 
of his victim. The latter, however, regaining his 
wits, grappled with the protessor, and soon regained 
his property. About this time the professor discov- 
ered hisuwn pocket-book and quietly retired with tLe 
best grace he could, while the victorious youth ex- 
claimed, “* You dead beats can’t play your grab games 
onme. I've traveiled.” 


+ wom 


DIP HIM AGAIN. 
In Venango courty, Pennsylvania, is a queer fel- 
low by the nawe of Tom Barton, who drinks and 
stutters and stutters and driiks. He bas a brother 
Jim who is glib of tongue and was a great liar—we 
hope he has reformed, fur he professed to become & 
good man, and was baptized in the river. It was@ 
bitter c.ld day in winter, and the ice had to be cut to 
make a place for the ceremony. Tom was ip atten- 
dance, and close by. As Jim came up cut of the 
water, ‘Tom said to him: 
“Ts it c-c c-cold, Jim?” 
** No,” replied Jim; ‘ not at all ” 
“D d-d’dip him again, m-m-miaister,” cried Tum; 
* he 1-1 1-lies yet!” 











--+—.2e-@ * 
MINOR JOKES. 
A gentleman having large six shooter in his hand 


sir, it’s only a colts.” 
An illiterate person, who always volunteered to g° 
round with the pla e on any collection, but was sus 


hint to that fuct, replied, **Other gentlemen puts 
down what they thinks proper, and 60 dol, Cha:- 
ity’s a private concern, and what 1 give is nothing 










































































































































was asked: Pray sir, is that a horse-pistul?” “Nv |», 





pected of sparing his o#n pocket, overhearing once * |. 





to nobody.” 
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and led her away from me. I might as well tell the 
end of it, because it wasn’t long coming. 

‘One day I went tosee her, but the cottage was 
locked up, and [ was told by some one who saw it 
that the young lord had driven her away that morn- 
ing in his own carriage. I traced them to the sta- 
tion, and found he had taken a carriage for London, 
and gone at two o’clock, 

“I was too late—I couldn’t save my lamb then. I 
knew she was lost to me and to herself forever; but 
yet my great love for her urged me to follow her, and 
follow her I did, straight to London. There, for six 
months, I lost all trace of her; and there I lived and 
starved, working, stealing, duing anything to keep 
soul and body together till I could find my poor lost 
Bessie, and get her from the jaws of the wolf. I saw 
the young lord often, and often did I follow him, but 
I never tracked him far before some policeman he 
had on the lookout for me would arrest me and throw 
me off his track. I’ve stood for hours on London 
Bridge, shivering in the cold, to meet him, lying in 
wait for him, to force him to tell me where be had 
hidden her; but some chance always stood in the 
way, and for all that six months I never once could 
meet him face to face. I might have killed him if I 
had; I was wolfish, and my fingers ached to lay hold 
of him and tear him to pieces. But by-and-by I 
learned that my noble lord had gone back to the 
country; and when I heard from home that Bessie 
was not there, I knew that the worst had come to 
her, and I began to search for her in places which I 
had never been to, and where I prayed God I might 
not find her: I mean the watch-houses and the police 
courts. But I did—Heaven help me!—I did find her. 

“It was a biting cold morning in December, that I 

' found my poor darling at a station-house, dying from 
cold and hunger! O, God help me—God help me! 
There, with ber poor thin arms around my neck, she 
sobbe1 away her blasted life, and told me how my 
lord bad enticed her to London by his glittering lies, 
and kept her for his whim while she pleased him— 
and then turned ber into the street with a beggarly 
five pounds between her and the world. She had 
spent it all in time, and then wandered day after 
day, seeking for work, until cold and hunger did 
their work. O Bessie, Bessie—you’re an angel in 
heaven now, and you know what I’ve suffered for 
you! God help me—but it almost kills me to think 
of it!” 

The man bowed his head upon the table, and his 
whole body swayed back and forth with the groans 
that he uttered. When he raised his head, his eyes 
were red with weeping, and he spoke with a faltering 
voice. 

“I buried my poor dead lamb in a Potter’s Field of 
that great city; and over her grave I made a vow of 
vengeance upon her destroyer. I felt it—I meant it; 
my heart was hot and bitter towards him, for he had 
clouded my life in blasting hers, and, sooner or later, 
I meant that he should suffer fur his hideous sin, if I 
had to devote my life to his punishment. I knew he 
was of noble birth, and was powerful in the land, 
while I was nobody; but I cared nothing for that. I 
went home with a right good will to kill him, and I 
don’t know what might have happened if I had held 
my tongte. As it was, I was foolish enough to utter 
threats against him in the hearing of some of the 
people of the estate; and next I was arrested and 
taken before the old lord, who wasa magistrate. The 
officer carried me to Lord Earnshaw’s office, which 
was in one of the rooms of the great house; and after 
a hurried examination, I was held to find sureties to 
keep the peace. My friends would have bailed me in 
any reasonable sum ; but it was put too high for them 
on purpose, so that I might be compelled to go to jail. 
The old lord committed me with a chuckle of satis- 
faction, as though he was sure he was putting his 
son’s enemy beyond the power of harm; and [ left 
the room for the jail, under charge of the officer. 

‘* What followed just after that, I don’t remember 
very well. I know we went down stairs, and I think 
we had to pass through a wide hall. There was a 
door standing ajar, and there came through it a gleam 
of light, a rattle of dishes and a barst of laughter, 
coupled with the name of Bessie Glenn. When I 
heard that name I became conscious, and, stepping 
to the door, opened it wide. There was the young 
lord, and a dozen of his boon companions, sitting 
round the table, which was thick with bottles and 
glasses. He had risen to his feet, and was trying to 
steady himself by his chair, while his face glowed 
like fire with the liquor he had drank, and the hand 
in which he held outstretched a glass of brandy shook 
so as to spill the liquor. 

**¢ With all my heart, gentlemen,’ he said, in a 
thick, drunken voice. ‘ Here’s to Bessie Glenn—pret- 
ty Bessie. Idid like her; yes, I did; but pshaw! I 
don’t care for her now. It’s all the same, though; 
pretty Bessie—pretty—’ 

“ I couldn’t stand it ; the scoundrel’s words made me 
crazy for the moment, and with a wild cry of rage I 
darted upon him. With my left hand I gripped him 
by the throat, and with my right I seized a heavy 
glass bottle, and beat him with it over the head till 
he was senseless; and I had done this before any one 
could take hold of me, Then they seized me, and 
dragged me away from him by main force, for I would 
have beaten him until he was sure dead, if I’d been 
left alone. They thought I had killed him, as it was. 
I had punished him dreadfully, and it was long be- 
fore he revived. I was sent to jail, and lay there 
while the law-oflicers waited to see whether my lord 
got well or died ; and after he got well, I was brought 
up and tried for attempting to kill him. They made 
short work enough of that. There was another noble 
lord on the bench, and another to prosecute me, and 








no one to defend me; and when they asked me for 
my defence, and I got up and tried to tell them the 
story of the young lord’s villany, and all about poor 
Bessie, they wouldn't hear it, and made me stop; and 
then my lord on the bench told the jury that I was a 
dangerous ruftian, and they must find me guilty; and 
they did, and my lord sentenced me to ten years’ 
transportation. 

“After that, I lay three months in prison; and then 
I was taken out and put aboard the convict-ship, 
with three hundred more, and we sailed for Austra- 
lia. But we never reached there; the ship was old 
and leaky, and an awful storm drove her into the 
Bay of Biscay, and she went to pieces on a reef of the 
French coast. It was every man for himself then. 
Some couldn’t swim, and were drowned; and others, 
like me, got ashore and saved themselves. I wan- 
dered away into the country, thinking to hide my- 
self; and I succeeded, though I soon found that they 
were hunting the shipwrecked convicts all over 
France. I don’t know what I meant to do with my- 
self then. Life was nothing to me; I only wanted to 
see Bessie’s murderer brought to grief before I died; 
but that there seemed no chance for. How could I 
expect to meet him again, a convicted felon as I was, 
hiding and skulking through a foreign land, and half 
starved at that? But I did; I met him three times 
after that—and they were meetings he wont be likely 
to forget. The Lord knowsif I shall ever see him 
again; if 1do— Butno matter. The devil gets the 
mastery of me whenever I meet him; I do believe I 
could die at the rope’s end to destroy him. 

‘Where did I meet him first, after that,do you 
think? Well, the Russian war broke out about that 
time, and more to get out of the way of search than 
anything else, I joined the French army. I’ve noth- 
ing to say of the dog’s life I led; I’m used to that 
now, and it seems natural to me. All I’ve got to say 
of this, is, that just as we were going into action at 
Alma, I got sight of that vile man. He was at the 
head of an English foot-regiment, and as they dou- 
ble-quicked past us, I recognized the colonel as my 
old enemy. I never stopped to think; my musket 
was at my shoulder in a flash, and I fired at him. He 
fell from his horse; and before they could seize me, I 
threw down my arms, and ran for the enemy. The 
bullets whistled past my ears like a hail-storm, and I 
found my clothes ragged with them afterwards; but 
I got safely into the enemy’s lines. I thought I had 
killed my man that time; it was only after the war 
was over, and I a vagabond again, wandering over 
Europe, that I met him again. Then he appeared to 
me like a man out of the grave, and I was too aston- 
ished to raise my hand against him. 

“It was at one of the gambling-houses at Baden. 
I went there to win money; anybody can sit down to 
the tables at Baden, the beggars as well as the kings. 
[ had a few coins, and sat down opposite a man who 
had his hat drawn down over his eyes,so that I 
couldn’t see his face. We played for an hour, and 
the luck was all with me. I won thalers from him 
by the hundred: and when he had lost heavily, he 
dashed his hat down on the table with a great oath, 
and cried out: 

** «Double and quits!’ 

“Then I knew him; it was Lord Earnshaw; and in 
my surprise I jumped up and spoke his name. He 
turned pale, and shouted for the police; and seeing 


He rose and walked to the door. 

“Good-by, sir,” he said; “I’ve no time to lose 
now. I must put a thousand miles between his 
hounds and me as quickly as I can. You've been 
kind to me, and God bless you for it! If it aint ask- 
ing too much, will you think of poor, forsaken Jebb 
sometimes in your prayers?” 

He was gone with the words. I heard him strid- 
ing through the hall and stamping down the stairs; 
and I think ten minutes had not passed when there 
came a heavy knock at my door. There were three 
men outside when I opened it—a policeman, whom I 
knew very well, and two men of a foreign air. 

‘Beg pardon, Mr. Button,” says the policeman; 
* but we’ve traced our man pretty near you this time, 
and we must do our best to smoke him out. Have 
you had any strangers here to-night?” 

I answered “No,” very readily. Did I doright? I 
scarcely know; but my sympathy was all with the 
poor outlaw, and I could not help it. 

‘*T thought not,” said the policeman. - 

His companions were not quite satisfied; they in- 
sisted on looking into the closet, under the bed, and 
behind the curtains; and then they all withdrew, 
confessing that their suspicions were groundless. 

In the meantime, the outlaw was speeding away 
on the wings of steam towards Chicago. He is speed- 
ing, too, towards the gloomy close of a life of violence 
and crime; yet I know that others than himself must 
bear the great sin of his undoing; and when my 
heart softens towards mankind, 1 breathe out a 
prayer that the Father of all may guide and save 
him, and in another world unite him with his broken 
idol, his poor lost Bessie, whom the angels will surely 
call sister. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AM Y’S MISTAKE. 





BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





IT was settled that I could have the Riverdale 
school, and Arthur was already at his post superin- 
tending the foundry, a little out of the village. 

How pleasant it would be for us! 1 had known 
Arthur for perhaps a year, and we had been promised 
to each other for three months. 

I did not sit down to tell of the pretty nothings 
which had made up our courtship, or of the dreary, 
lonely life I had led before his love came to bless me. 
Every woman who is standing by herself will under- 
stand this without words of mine. Arthur was a 
great giant of a fellow, a little rough when crossed, 
but all the men at the works said he was a square 
man, who meant right, and to me he seemed a saint 
straight from heaven. Nurse Gray, who had been 
more than a mother to me, often bade me be careful, 
but even she was forced to confess at last, that he 
seemed a nice, good sort of a man. 

My home was at the great boarding-house of the 
village, but Arthur had to be nearer the foundry; so, 
as it was quite adistance between us, he came up 
generally only once a week. 

At Christmas we were to be married, and, of course, 
there was an endless amount of planning and econo- 
mizing to make our scanty means go the furthest 

hey could; but I was so sure of happiness, that I 


that I must be taken if I stayed, I rushed out, upset-/ thought myself rich, and cared nothing for our lack 


ting tables and players on the way, and ran for the 
woods. They chased me half the night, but I escap- 
ed them; and then my life was a blank again, untila 
few weeks ago, when I met my lord in Paris. 

“It was on one of the Seine bridges. 1 was cross- 
ing over, and in the middle I ran square against him, 
for it was a dark night, and the wind was blowing so 
hard that we could not hear each other’s footfall. 

‘* * Beg pardon!’ says he, and stepped back. 

*‘[ knew bis voice, and sprang on him like a tiger. 
Before he could utter a cry, I had my left hand over 
his mouth, and was raising him by main strength 
over the railing, when he broke half away, and 
shouted murder. When the officers came, he was 
clinging to the railing, and I was hammering his 
hands to uploose his hold, and hurl him into the 
river. A minute more,and my account with him 
would ha’ been settled; but the officers were right on 
me, and I had to knock one of them down to get 
away. They were hot foot after me; but I led them 
along race down the river, and in and out of the 
sewers, till I was safe for the time. But there was no 
rest for me after that; I knew they’d ferret me out, 
sooner or later, if I staid in Paris; so I went to Brus- 
sels. It was the same there; they were on my track 
again; and I went to Bremen, and crept aboard an 
American vessel in the night, and so left Europe. I 
kept hid till the ship was well out to sea, and they 
could do nothing but swear at me and bring me 
across the water. So hereIlam. I’veonly been here 
three days; but I begin to feel as though my lord had 
his servants after me again. How do I know that 
they didn’t come by the steamer, and get here before 
me?” 

In reply, I handed him a copy of the day’s Herald, 
directing his attention to an item in the column of 
personals. 

* Read it to me,” he said. “‘ I can’t read over well.” 

It was a notice that had attracted my attention 
that morning, and read thus: 


“If Matthew Jebb, who was lately at Bremen, will 
call on Messrs. —— ——, at ——, Nassau street, he 
will hear something to his advantage.” 


“ Ho, ho! He’s on the track again, then? But my 
lord don’t entrap me with any such shaliow tricks as 
that.” 


of money. All that long summer I was as happy as 
happy could be, and at Thanksgiving time Arthur 
engaged the house which was to be our home, and 
we began to put it in order. 

Abont two weeks before Christmas, a cold, stormy 
night, I went home from school later than common, 
and knowing it was past the usual time for tea, I 
hurried down without removing my things, thinking 
perhaps I might get a mouthful before the table was 
cleared. When within a step of the dining-room 
door I heard some one say: 

**f tell you it was Arthur Stone’s wife! She said 
so herself. By Heaven! hanging is too good for him.” 

I turned like a wild woman, and was up the stairs, 
and out into the night againina flash. What did I 
care for storm, or wind, or darkness now? I could 
have walked through fire and felt no pain. Down 
the street, away from the roar and flash of the foun- 
dry fires, and O my God! far enough away from the 
cruel man who had meant to sell me to the devil 
himself. At every quick breath, the name I had 
once so loved went hissing through my teeth like so 
many cries for vengeance. 

“OQ Arthur! Arthur!” Only the wild, wild night 


| to hear me! Only the stinging pain clutching at my 


heart to help me! 

Was I a woman to be thus trodden down and 
trampled upon? A woman to have her love thrown 
back contemptuonsly into her teeth? How the 
thought maddened me! Faster through the blinding 
snow, faster through the cutting, driving wind, any- 
where, anywhere from this horrid, frightful dream. 

“Halloo there!” some one cried, from an open 
door, by the readside. ‘‘ You’d best be getting home 
whoever you be. There’s a great storm coming.” 

“Tt has come already,” I answered, shortly, not 
stopping for an instant. 

The door shut, and the stream of light which had 
gleamed out brightly for a moment, disappeared. 

I could not think of going back. How could I face 
those curious eyes who knew that my heart was 
broken! Nurse Gray’s cottage was three miles from 
the village up on the mountain. I must be half way 
there, and storm or no storm I must go on. The 
snow was getting thicker and more unwieldy under 
my feet, but I was glad to have something tocontend 
with. I think I should have gone mad otherwixe. 








As I began to ascend the mountain the wind seemed 
to grow stronger and more furious, and half took my 
breath. At last I was forced to move slowly aul 
cautiously, and to keep a good lookout, lest I should 
lose the road,in the great white waste about me. 
When once I had reached the trees I thought I could 
not miss the way, I knew them all so well, but they 
seemed a long way off somehow, a very long way off. 

Still up and up, through the thick, stifling air— 
though I could not think whether it was that, or the 
pain which choked me—dragging my way along, un- 
til I thought, from sheer exhaustion I should die 
there alone, and never look into a human face again. 
I had a dim thought that I would forgive Arthur, for 
his love had been very sweet to me, then growing 
more and more stupid, I sank quite down in the 
snow while thinking that I was still moving on. 

Before I quite lost my senses, some one was bend- 
ing over me and shaking me wildly all the time, call- 
ing me by name. I knew it was Arthur, and I re- 
membered his sin enough t» wish that he would let 
me die in peace. With a violent effort I struggled to 
my feet, shaking him off, as I said: 

**T had rather die than that you should bring me 
back to life!” 

I suppose he thought I was quite out of my head, 
for, without a word, he lifted me in his great strong 
arms, and began plunging throngh the snow. In tive 
minutes we were inside Nurse Gray’s cottage. 

Somethin’ more than cold on her face, Mister 
Stone,” she said, as she bustled about getting 
blankets to wrap me in. 

Ab, something else indeed! I wished I had died 
down in the warm, soft snow, instead of coming back 
to Arthur Stone’s face. 

cust as the morning began to come I heard some 
one moving below, and I knew it was Arthur prepar- 
ing to go to the foundry. I must see him before he 
left. I rose softly, took my clothes from before the 
tire, where Nurse Gray sat fast asleep, and putting 
them on as fast as I could slipped down the stairs. 
Arthur was just putting on his overcoat to start. 

“ Wait,” I said, resolutely, though I was shaking. 
“TI must speak with you.” 

“ That you shall, little one,” he answered, cheerily, 
taking me in his arms. 

** Pat me down,” I said, sadly. 

“But it is like getting you from the dead, you 
know, and I am thankful, Amy ’—the tears springing 
into his eyes, and his voice quivering—“ though I 
don’t know well how to show it.” 

“You must never come to see me again, Arthur,” 
I said, swiftly, as he put me down, lest my courage 
should fail me. ‘ Yes, I mean it,” I went on, in re- 
ply to bis wondering look. ‘I may not be rich or 
grand like some, but you will see that I am as proud 
of my honor as any.” And I ended witb a burst of 
tears. 

He swore a great oath, and his strong hand came 
down heavily upon my shoulder. 

*‘ Out with it, Amy. 1 will have it all now.” 

In broken words I told him what I had heard. He 
listened quietly until I finished with : 


“Soif you are a villain God has saved me from 


you.” 

He turned on me fiercely, his face white with anger. 

“You never believed it, Amy, never! For Gou’s 
sake say that you trusted me.” 

I was trembling like an axpen leaf, as I answered: 

“You know howI have loved you, Arthur. O,I 
thought I should have died!” 

Then he told me that it was his cousin Arthur 
Stone’s wife, and that he had started the night be- 
fore from the foundry to go up to Nurse Gray’s, and 
see if he could get board for her for a few days, until 
her husband, who was a sailor, and was expected 
home in a few days, should come. She thought that 
my Arthur was her husband until she saw him, and 
Arthur had not seen either of them for years before. 

It is almost needless to say that we were married 
at Christmas, and as all good stories end, the cousin 
came hore, having made mints of money, and he 
and his wife live within a stone’s throw of our door, 
Nurse Gray thinks there never was such a man as 
my husband, and though it may seem silly to say it, 
I believe that I think so, too. 





+ 


MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 


In the management of a horse, one should never 
get in a passion. When you have taught a horse that 
you are his friend, and master, you have laid the 
foundation of complete success in his management, 
If you are afraid of a horse, do not go near bim, and 
have nothing to do with him personally, till you make 
him fear you. A horse knows when bis driver is 
afraid of him, and be will have his own way accord- 
ingly; but no horse should be expected to do what 
has never been taught him to do. 

For instance, a young horse that bas never been 
“set” ina gnily, with a load before, is whipped by 
his owner or driver, because he does not draw the 
load out. The animal is willing to do what he can, 
but he does not know how to draw the load. He tries 
and tinds that it does not move, not knowing that a 
steadier and stronger pull would do it, and when the 
lash comes down upon him, and he hears the yells 
(that is the right word too often) of the driver, be is 
frightened, and jumps and rears, through fear, rath- 
er than ugliness or balkiness. No better way could 
possibly be devised to make a horse balky, than to 
beat him under such circumstances. You might as 
well attempt to make a horse move a three story build- 
ing, and draw it off, as to get one out of a slough, with 
a heavy joad, when the animal has never been taught 
by degrees, to draw a load out of such places. 
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PRACTICAL JOKING. 


The outrageous imposition practised upon an esti- 
mable lady of this city, the other day, in the form of 
a practical joke, and the trouble and mortification of 
hundreds who were involved in the same deception, 
was an outgrowth of that spirit which some count 
funny, but which bears about the same relation to 
the genial principle, as the pelting of the frogs did to 
«the victims of the boys. Friends, artisans, mer- 
chants, professionals, all came at a given hour by a 
forged invitation, while the wretched perpetrator 
probably looked upon the scene from some back win- 
dow of the State House. The annoyance was en- 
h d by the inclemency of the weather—a snow- 
storm prevailing at the time—and the mirth of the 
perpetrator must have been overwhelming as he 
looked upon the mischief he had caused, and saw 
the vexation of the disappointed mass! A good- 
natured fiend may feel thus as he looks upon the 
perplexities of victims whom he has misled by his 
lures. 

It was, besides, an imitation—a repetition of the 
old Theodore Hook hoax, of London, which, when 
the author was discovered, made the big city of Lon- 
don too hot to hold him, as we Lope this will the 
perpetrator if he is'ever found out. That of Hook’s 
had the merit of a diabolical originality to commend 
it, and a big laugh was the consequence, a spontane- 
ous tribute to the ingenuity of the trick, but there 
was no genius in this imitation. It stands as a con- 
temptible act, and the author has not the least thing 
in the conception or detail of his plot, to pay him for 
his mendacity. 

That the lady selected as the victim should have 
been thus chosen, is to be wondered at, as she has 
been for years, aud especially through our rebellion, 
endeared to Bostonians for her liberality and her 
patriotism, a fact that should have placed her beyond 
the reach of any annoyance of this character; though 
we cannot but admit the shrewdness of the thing, at 
the same time, as few other names in Boston, ap- 
pended to an invitation, would have possessed the 
weight to draw such an assemblage together. 

But we commenced to speak of that species of fun, 
called practical joking, and to denounce the practice 
of the thing. We have seen a depth of misery in- 
flicted by a joke of this kind, that death alone could 
have surpassed, and done by those, too, who would 
not have injured the sufferer for the world, if a mo- 
ment’s thought had been bestowed upon it. A young 
man in a foreign country watching every arrival fur 
letters from home, sick in body and weary in mind, 
has a package put into his hand by a /riend, that 
bears the familiar traces. He is overjoyed, anda new 
health fills his veins as hope revives. Ile opens the 
package to tind it but a hoax prepared for him by his 
best friends! This was a practical joke, but friend- 
ship was not strong enough to resist such a pressure. 

This was a wental afiliction, but. years ago we 
knew a simple, honest, good-natured fellow, as harm- 
less and peaceable as possible, who had not an 
enemy in the world, who would run all. the errands 
of a neighborhood willingly, and laugh at all the 
badinage and “ picking-upon” the boys would at 
times bestow. We met him one day with his eyes 
blacked and his nose swollen, and in reply to our in- 
quiry as to how it happened, he told us that the boys 
had been poking fun at him! Very hard poking, it 
seemed to us. 

These are instances in point, but the “ hazing” 
at Amherst is more so. There perhaps was no es- 
pecial malice in the attack upon young Brown. The 
perpetrators were merely giving him atouch of their 
funny quality—a duck in the horse-pond, maybe, or 
some trifling thing of that sort. But he didn’t see 
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it in the light that they did, and the result of it was 
that of the six of bis funny assailants, four were 
seriously wounded by achise! that was near his hand. 

There are occasions, we admit, when there is no 
especial harm done to any one, that we can laugh at 
practical jokes. April Fool hoaxes, that put the 
whole public upon the qui vive, like the discovery of 
the cell on the Common, for instance, where every- 
body went to see the cell and got sold. The slow 
people who made faces at the infliction received no 
sympathy. There is something unctuous and jolly 
in a thing like this. But it in no wise partakes of 
the character of the jokes of which we complain—the 
perscnal and wicked abuse of people—that have no 
fun except in the low fancy of bim who conceives 
them, like him the otber day, who dare not laugh 
aloud at his own acute fun, tor fear Constable Leeds 
will touch him pn the shoulder and say, in the lan- 
guage addressed to William Riley in the song, “ Rise 
up, and go along with me.” 

We can excuse such practical jokes in boys, be- 
cause boys are naturally wicked—to be cruel is their 
normal condition—if they can inflict misery upon 
anything from a fly to an elephant, they will do it— 
but we cannot excuse it in a man; and indeed few 
men, endued with intelligent manhood, would do it 
—could do it. 

We confess that the memory of being let down into 
a brook once by means of a sawed plank, haunts us 
yet, and the memory also comes back of a retaliation 
that made the balance come about right; but a re- 
pugnance implanted then, and watered by that 
brook, has been kept alive to utter itself, as it has 
many times before, agalnst the abuses called practi- 
cal jokes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman's WronGs: A COUNTER-IRRITANT. By 
Gail Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fielus. 


This is an answer to Dr. Todd’s tract on “ Wo- 
man’s Rights,” some time since, and the doctor’s 
position the fair author assaults in a most vigorous 
manner, handling him and his assumptions without 
gloves, so tospeak. It reminds us of Dr. Pleydall’s 
treatment of Dominie Samson, in Guy Mannering; 
Todd is the heavy artillery, Gail the infantry. The 
ponderous works are carried by her at a charge, 
leaving him to cry, ‘“‘ Prodigious!’’ as he gathers him- 
self up for a new offensive movement. In dwelling 
on ‘* Woman’s Wrongs,” of course her object is to 
vindicate ‘‘Woman’s Rights.’”” She argues the 
franchise for woman but as the according of a right 
to do, which, now, as a@ mere nonentity she cannot, 
and shows where the benetit might accrue and where 
not. She points out eloquently the wrongs the fran- 
chise would not correct, and gives some suggestions 
to her own sex that if followed would be of immense 
advantage. The work is in the author’s most spark- 
ling style, and we commend it heartily. n 
A SUGGESTIVE COMMENTARY ON St. LUKE: With 


Critical and Homiletical Notes. By Rev. W. H. 
Van Doren. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


This is something new in the way of a commen- 
tary, arranged upon a plan that gives not only the 
rational interpretation, but in many ways suggest- 
ing meanings, eliciting all the truth and beauty con- 
tained in the text. Thus a verse is given, and then 
it is analyzed, each principal word forming the base 
for suggestions, briefly made in single lines until the 
subject is exhausted. The number of such sugges- 
tions from a single word is numerous, and meanings 
are given that, to thousands, never can have im- 
pressed themselves before. It favors the evangelical 
school of theology, though never wresting a text 
in order to do so, and must be of benetit to all 
searchers of the Scriptures whatever their creed or 
denomination. It compares all passages in the book 
with others of a relevant character in other books, 
and gives references that are very valuable. All 
standard authorities have been consulted for mean- 
ings, except those of the liberal school, and it is in all 
respects very thorough. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
CounT MIRABEAU. AN Historical Novel. By 

Theodor Munut, autbor of ‘ Ruobespierre,” ‘The 

Matador,” etc. Translated from the German by 

Theresa J. Radtord. Complete in one volume. 

With Litustrations. New York: D. Appleton & 

Coa:pany. 

The biography of a wonderful man, clothed suf- 
ficiently in the garb of romance to heighten its 
iuterest, bat not enough to impair his identity. 
The character of the eloquent and popular revo- 
lutionist is truthfully given, and in reading it 
as delineated we cannot wonder at the hold which 
Mirabeau possessed upon the popular heart. But 
we see him as something besides the mere politician, 
He is associated with those who made the world’s 
history, and figures amid scenes that history does 
not describe, with the manners and peculiarities of 
the times as well as the events performing in them. 
It isa delightiul story, proceeding from incident to 
incident, holding the reader with the most intense 
interest to the cl.se—the death of Mirabeau from 
poison. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


By Charies Dickeus. With Eight Llustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This is the “ Charles Dickens Edition,” and is com- 
mended as the authorizad edition, revised by Mr. 
Dickens, and published under his permission. It is 
handsomely printed and bound, and is just the book 
for the library. It is sold ata marvellously low tigure, 
and is really, in all respects, one of the best editions 
that has been published. The illustrations are 
excellent, those that appeared in the original, and 
the size of the volume is just suited to use. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


Paris Fasnrons.—In speaking of Paris fashions 
and Paris parties, a writer remarks: A young mar- 
ried woman, who was present in no less than three 
ministerial salons on Wednesday night, was dressed 
like a winter fairy. The lady was very small, and 
her toilet became her admirably. It consisted of a 
white satin dress, the skirt was vandyked round the 
edge, and bound with black velvet, the vandykes rest- 
ing on a band of swansdown. The tunic formed four 
wide basques—two short ones in front, and two long 
ones at the back—these were all vandyked, bound 
with black velvet, and mounted on a band of swans- 
down. The low square bodice was vandyked to cor- 
respond with the rest; and the sleeves, which were 
long and wide (Hungarian, as they are called), were 
open to the top, and likewise vandyked with black 
velvet, and trimmed with swansdown. The head- 
dress consisted of a large black velvet Marguerite, 
with diamonds in the centre. The toilets at the 
Italiens are of the most costly materials this season. 
The English belle, Lady Vane, attracts a good deal of 
admiration whenever she appears at the opera, and 
divides the palm of beauty with the Marquise 
d’Aguado, whose claims to more than common ad- 
miration are also certainly very great. The habitues 
of the opera have, for the most part, returned to 
Paris, and seem to vie with each other in the exces- 
sive luxury of their toilet. Lace hoods, and no others, 
are fashionable among them for leaving the house; 
and Point d’Angleterre hoods, lined with pink silk, 
are occasionally to be seen. Some of these hoods cost 
as much as two thousand francs. 

BRIDES ON RAILROADS.—A correspondent doesn’t 
like to see newly-made brides exhibit fondness for 
their husbands in railroad cars. He is a cross-grain- 
ed bachelor, and don’t know what is good, we’ll war- 
rant. Hear him: The young woman from Greenfield 
grew 80 tired by the middle of the forenoon that she 
could not hold her head up, and laid it on her blush- 
ing husband’s shoulder. If she could see the expres- 
sion of his face at this minute as distinctly as I do, 
I fear she would not be perfectly satisfied with it. It 
is a curious mixture of affection, embarrassment and 
cramp. There is certainly a psychological mystery 
in the fact that brides and bridesgrooms in railway 
cars parade before the eyes of the crowds of strangers, 
who they must know are laughing at them, tender- 
nesses and familiarities which they would not dream 
of committing in a family parlor. Discriminating 
justice also observes—and this is a still greater 
psychological mystery—that in these social offences 
it is oftenest the woman who begins. 

FAMILY DiscorpD.—A rich Detroiter recently 
adopted a fascinating young lady and installed her in 
his house as a daughter. The true relationship, 
however, was discovered to be of a less moral nature, 
and the girl was forthwith packed off by an indig- 
nant wife and daughter. The young woman agreed 
to compromise matters for $250, but when the day 
for payment came, the erratic gentleman had fied, 
leaving family and sweetheart in the lurch. 

BLUE GRAss GIRLS.—A Louisville paper says the 
girls of the Blue Grass region consider it a breach of 
hospitality to refuse an cffer of marriage. It instances 
the case of a young lady who was engaged to fifty 
officers, from second lieutenant to brigadier, while 
Gilmore was in those parts, and who finally married 
@ farmer. 





A CHiIcaGo BorGiA.—The Chicago Borgia is a 
girl only sixteen years old, the announcement of 
whose attempt to poison all her family has been made. 
She is said to be most persistently wicked, having 
been sent at one time fur a year to an asylum for the 
purpose of effecting a reform. On her return, she 
stole all the money in the house, and went off to 
spend it. Coming back, she repeated the operation 
again and again. The poison she used was strych- 
nine, which she mixed with the coffee. Her father, 
mother, sister and brother drank of it and nearly 
died. Only one, the youngest, did not drink of what 
the reporter calls the “ poisoned chalice,” probably 
meaning the coffee cup. The young wretch came 
round in the evening to see how the dose had work- 
ed, and was arrested. 

AN ATTEMPTED MURDER.—A youth living at 
Cork, Ireland, near an old ruined abbey, recently 
planned one of those murders we read about in 
romances. His ohject was the taking off a servant 
girl who had caught him in certain pecuniary irreg- 
ularities. He dug a grave in the ruin, where he en- 
ticed the girl at night-time, and telling her to look in 
the excavation, while she was stooping over proceeded 
to brain her with a hatchet. He did not succeed in 
his melo-dramatic undertaking. 

A CRUEL HvusBanp.—A young Swiss farmer car- 
ries oft the prize for cool cruelty. In order to please 
his mistress, he dosed his wife with strychnine, and 
when the poison began to operate, lay down by her 
side, watching her agonies, and calmly handed her 
water from time to time, as she asked for it, until 
death ensued. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO GOssIP.—A Brooklyn 
man has accomplished a feat in the way of bigamy. 
He courted for two years and finally married a young 
woman residing within a stone’s throw of the house 
where he lived with his wife and family, and sus- 
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tained the two establishments for some time. —The 
color of dresses is to be a pale green, and petticoats 
are to be worn longer than last year, but are to be 
raised by numerous flock straps, held by chains of 
ebony, fastened to the waist by steel locks, Large 
and heavy brass rings are to be suspended by chains 
from the waist behind.—Chicago has had a silver 
wedding with $10.000 worth of presents. — A Detroit 
minister has run off with the wife of one of his dea- 
cons.—A newly-married editor has discovered that 
there is a deal of illusion about evening dresses —_ 
The belle of the grand ball at the opening of the 
Casino de Nice, last month, is said to have been Miss 
Russell, of Connecticut, a very beautiful blonde in 
white illusion; blue trimming; hair hanging en 
masse.——The Crown Prince of Prussia is getting up 
an international exbibition of needlework, to be held 
at Berlin in October.——Mrs, Lorillard Ronalds is 
the favorite American belle at the Princess Metter- 
nich’s receptions in Paris. ——Patti will not’ be mar- 
ried for two years.—A nice opera hood in Paris 
costs $400.—Du Chaillu had an offer of marriage 
from 850 dusky beauties, all at once, in the Tshogs 
country, Africa——The Russian Crown Prince has 
got the handsomest wife in Europe—among princes, 





CELESTIAL SAYINGS, 


Those satirical roughs, the Celestials—who, by the 
way, are not quite so chivalrous as we, “ outside bar- 
barians,” treating their women, in fact, in a most 
shameful and barbarous manner—say many bitter 
things of the “ fair flowers of creation,” of which the 
following may serve as specimens: 

To cultivate virtue is the science of men; to re- 
nounce science is the virtue of women. 

You most listen to your wife and not believe her. 

If one is not deaf or stupid, what a position is that 
of a father-in-law! If with a wife and daughter-in- 
law, one has also sisters and sisters-in-law, daughters 
and nieces, one ought to be+a tiger to be able to hold 
out. 

The bappiest mother of daughters is she who has 
only sons. 

The minds of women are of quicksilver, and their 
hearts of wax. 

The most curious women willingly cast down their 
eyes to be looked at. 

The tongues of women increase by all that they 
take from their feet. 

The finest roads do not go far. 

‘When men are together, they listen to one another; 
but women and girls look at one another. 

The most timid-girl hag courage enough to talk 
scandal. 





CHANGE OF UNIFORM.—The French army uni- 
form, it is announced, is to be changed. The troops 
are to return to their old-fashioned dress; the Zouave 
trowsers are to be given up, and the old trowsers 
coming down to the instep resumed. The tight, short 
jacket is to give way to the old long tunic, for garri- 
son work, while the cloak is to be replaced by the old 
overcoat, which can be worn either alone or else over 
the tunic. Instead of the present bonnet, without a 
peak, the old cap, with a peak, is again to be intro- 
duced, and the shako is to be in future of cloth, and 
not of patent leather, as hitherto. It seems that 
practice has proved that what was very suitable to 
Zouaves was not adapted to the majority of the 
French soldiers. 





AN INTERNATIONAL BoOAT-RAcE.—The interna- 
tional boat-race at Shanghae, on the 28th of October, 
was won by the English eight againet the American. 
The distance rowed was one mile and a half, and the 
strokes pulled averaged about thirty-eight a minute. 
The Americans had the outside course and rough 
water, but were only beaten by a length, keeping 
ahead half the distance. In the man-of-war races 
the Americans won both. In the race for the Mer- 
chant’s Plate, the American crew, A. A. Hayes, Jr., 
of Boston, stroke, won; and the Bankers’ Cup was 
gained by E. G. Low, of Boston, in a single scull 
race. 





BALLOU'’s MAGAZINE.—This old-established mag- 
azine appears i cr in an enlarged form, con- 
taining one hundred pages of reading matter, light 
literature in part, yet with seme of the most popu 
writers in the country. An especial feature is Our 
Young People’s Story Teller, devoted, as its name 
indicates, to the amusement and entertainment of 
the young. It is oneof the most attractive features of 
the Magazine, and will do much to increase its popu- 
larity. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, 
Boston, are the publishers.— Syracuse Journal. 


NEw Mvsic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music:—**The Grand Duchess Galop,” “ Governor 
Andrew’s Funeral March,” * Is’e a Travelin’ to de 
Grave,” a Southern melody; ‘‘When Leaves are 
falling round,” a song; The “ Bird’s Nest,” a 80ng; 
“Are you coming, Annie, coming,” a song; ‘‘ Pick- 
wick Galop,” ‘“‘ What Nora said,” a song; “ Song of 
a Zephyr,” for the piano. 








OvR PoRTFOLIO.— Our self- binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he 
can open at any desired page. We furnish them at 
this office for $1 25, or send them by mail, postpaid, 
for $1 50. 
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The yellow haze of autumn lay 
O'er Yorkshire wolds and Cheshi: 

Crowning with golden arabesques 
The emerald peak of Derbyshire. 


Since April nursed, with smiles and > 
Her blossoms on the wind-swept |. 
4 Through shine and shade the sheph. 
Their flocks amid their shadowed 


The sunrise and thé sunset dropped 
Like golden pebbles on the shore ; 
The white mist rose, the white mis |: 

As one by one the days ran o'er. 


The noontide cleft with flery sword 
The mountain shadows; down th: 

On cool, swift feet, the shadowed br. - 
Went softly singing to the fen. 


The blue sky bent above the trees, 
The trees reached upward to the * 

The hillsides lay in golden gloom, 
The soft winds slowly drifted by. 


Through dew-wet grasses, violet-sts 
O'erblown with sweetness like ac: 





By brooksides, where the Myostis 
Sits meekly with her fair head boy. 


Where daisies smile with tender eye 
By shadowed lakes, o'er whose ce 

The white clouds drift on fleecy win, 
And willows lean with dainty gra: 


Lured by soft verdure, one by one 
They stray by Cheshire's hill and): 

Nor heed the shepherd's call from ¥ 
Or the green hills of Derbyshire. 


But when across the wind-swept bi! 
The yellow haze of autumn lay, 
They gathered in, from near and far, 
All who had loitered in the way. 


All, all,—howe'er their wayward fee: 
¢ Had strayed,—howe’er his voice fi‘: 
They were his own, he knew thems: : 
His faithful love forgetteth not. 
O hills of God! Like sheep we roan 
Through their sweet paths and ver bo. \) 
With beauty's lure, and mammon's:... «:., 
And passion's dark, bewildering m- 


Drifting like shadows in our way— 
Falling between our hearts and T)-: 
The syren‘s song ts in our ears, 
Our eyes are dim, we cannot see. 


O Father! though we slip and stray 
Thy love is sure and faithful yet; 

When all thy fold is gathered in, 
Not one of all wilt thou forget. 


*The half-vearly gathering of the sh 
flocks browse on the extensive range © 
through Derbyshire, Yorkshire and Ches 
has just been held. The shepherds brow — 
nearly one hundred sheep, which had stra 
summer, all of whom were identified and: | t 
own folds. It is said these gatherings hav: i" 
than one hundred years.—EnGiisn Parer 
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GATHERING THE LOST SHEEP.* 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


The yellow haze of autumn lay 

O’er Yorkshire wolds and Cheshire mere, 
Crowning with golden arabesques 

The emerald peak of Derbyshire. 


Since April nursed, with smiles and tears, 
Her blossoms on the wind-swept hills, 

Through shine and shade the shepherds kept 
Their flocks amid their shadowed stills. 


The sunrise and thé sunset dropped 
Like golden pebbles on the shore; 

The white mist rose, the white mist fell, 
As one by one the days ran o'er. 


The noontide cleft with fiery sword 
The mountain shadows; down the glen, 
On cool, swift feet, the shadowed brook 
Went softly singing to the fen. 


The blue sky bent above the trees, 

The trees reached upward to the sky; 
The hillsides lay in golden gloom, 

The soft winds slowly drifted by. 


Through dew-wet grasses, violet-starred, 
O’erblown with sweetness like a cloud; 
By brooksides, where the Myostis 
Sits meekly with her fair head bowed; 


Where daisies smile with tender eyes, 
By shadowed lakes, o'er whose calm face 
The white clouds drift on fleecy wings, 
And willows lean with dainty grace; 


Lured by soft verdure, one by one 
They stray by Cheshire's hill and mere, 
Nor heed the shepherd's call from wolds, 
Or the green hills of Derbyshire. 


But when across the wind-swept hills 
The yellow haze of autumn lay, 

They gathered in, from near and far, 
All who had loitered in the way. 


All, all,—howe’er their wayward feet 
Had strayed,—howe'er his voice forgot; 

They were his own, he knew them still— 
His faithful love forgetteth not. 


O hills of God! Like sheep we roam 

Through their sweet paths and verdurous ways; 
With beauty's lure, and mammion’s thrall, 

And passion's dark, bewildering maze, 


Drifting like shadows in our way— 
Falling between our hearts and Thee! 
The syren‘s song is in our ears, 
Our eyes are dim, we cannot see. 


O Father! though we slip and stray, 
Thy love is sure and faithful yet; 

When all thy fold is gathered in, 
Not one of all wilt thou forget. 





*The half-vearly gathering of the shepherds whose 
flocks browse on the extensive range of hills running 
through Derbyshire, Yorkshire and Cheshire, England, 
has just been held. The shepherds brought with them 
nearly one hundred sheep, which had strayed during the 
summer, all of whom were identified and taken to their 
own folds. It is said these gatherings have existed more 
than one hundred years.—ENGLISH PAPER. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


HILE they still stood in the 
upper passage, waiting for 
the slow-motioned landlady 
to conduct them to the 
chamber of death, Leonard 
Harding suddenly made his 
appearance, coming uptrom 
the ball below. He had 
evidently just arrived at the 
Washington House, and 
was not aware of their pres- 
ence, until be came upon 
them so unexpectedly. 

He was looking somewhat 
pale and depressed, but im- 
mediately came forward, 
warmly shaking hands with 
the three. This was the first time he had met Maud 
ani Mr. Devonshire since the night of the party at 
Thornycroft Grange. Magdalen he had seen the day 
betore, when she had visited him at his cffice. How- 
ever, he now met her as if he had not seen her since 
the previous week. 

“And so you have heard of this shocking business, 
even at the Grange?” he asked, fixing his eyes upon 
Mand’s blushing face. 

“Yes. We did not know of it until this morning, 
however,” ste returned. ‘We are but mortals, 








and must needs yield to our curiosity, and ride down 
here.” 

“1 am almost sorry that you have come, Miss In- 
gestre,” he said, earnestly. “This woman will not H 
be a pleasant sight for you to behold.” 

“It makes no difference. I expect to look upon 
scenes that will hurt and shock me, sometimes. I | 
am no better than other people, that I should be | 
shielded from them. If Magdalen goes in, I shall | 
certainly accompany her.” 

She spoke with considerable decision, moving 
further away from him, and drawing closer to Miss 
Daprez. ‘There was a sad, half-reproachful look in 
his eyes, as he fixed them upon her, that annoyed 
her excessively. She felt that he had no right to 
regard her in that way, and intended to make him 
understand as much from her manner towards him. 
Magdalen mistrusted her design, whether he did or 
not, and felt that Mr. Harding was acting very un- 
wisely for the good of his cause. 

** Just observe how tender he is of Maud!” she ex- 
claimed, in an aside to Earl. ‘ All our friends seem 
to combine in petting and spoiling her! Noone ever 
thinks of caring for me in that way.” 

‘You two are so different,” he returned, wholly 
unmoved by the surgeon’s very apparent devotion to 
his own promised wife. You are strong and self-re- 
liant, while Maud is tenderer and more clinging in 
her nature. Men are more apt to be courteous and 
careful of such a woman. I am not at all surprised 
at Mr. Harding’s solicitude. I have felt the same 
myself, but thought Miss Ingestre fully capable of 
exercising her own judgment in the matter.” 

Magdalen was silenced. If she had thought to 
arouse Mr. Devonshire’s jealousy or distrust by her 
covert thrust, she had most signally failed. 

** Well, well! You are correct, no doubt; but I 
have no desire to discuss the point.” And then, 
slightly raising her voice, ‘‘ Dame Alden, I think we 
are all ready to follow you, now.” 

**Sartain, sartain, my dear young lady! Come 
right along! It will bea sad sight for you and Miss 
Maud to behold, as Mr. Harding has just been sayin’. 
But you’re welcome to come in, perfectly welcome.” 

She opened the door of the ante-room for them 
to pass through. They found only Mrs. Jones and 
another woman in the chamber of death. All others 
had been carefully excluded. Otherwise*the room 
would have been continually thronged by the curious 
villagers, coming and going. There was no other 
way but to keep all out who were not really needed 
there. 

The body was laid out upon the bed, and carefully 
covered with a sheet. Mr. Harding did not approach 
it, but loiggred bebind the rest, near the window. 
Magdalen took advantage of the opportunity, and 
coming close to his side, whispered, hurriedly: 

**What have you done, Leonard? I am dying 
with impatience! Have you began to see your way 
clearer than you did?” 

He drew slightly away from her shivering, and 
raising his hand with a gesture of impatience. 

* Be cautious, Magdalen,” he almost hissed. “‘ This 
is no time for discussing the matter—we shall be ob- 
served. If I am to do the work, you ought at least 
to be content to abide the result.” 

He gloomily folded bis arms, his lips compressed. 
There was a look of real suffering upon his face, as he 
turned it to the light. “‘He must have loved my 
lily-white Maud far better than I had ever imagin- 
ed,” Magdalen muttered, as she left him.. 

Meanwhile, Dame Alden had gone straight to the 
bed, pulling down the sheet from the livid face of the 
corpse. Earl and Maud had followed more slowly, 
the former clasping the girl's bund, as if ne thought 
she could look upon death more calmly, with him 
close beside her. They approached the bed, slowly, 
‘and reverentially. Maud was the first to look upon 
the features of the dead woman. 

“‘ What a sweet face!” she exclaimed, shrinking 
back with a half-shiver. ‘‘ It fascinates, and yet fills 
me with dread. O, how awful death is, especially 
such a death!” 

Sarl bent over her, rather reluctantly, to look. 
Suddenly he dropped her hand, as if something had 
stung him. A wild, wondering expression crept into 
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Neither did this scene pass whelly unobserved by | 


Dame Alden. Even to her obtuse mind, there was | 
something significant in it. She could not think that | 
Earl was suffering from a sudden spasm of physical | 
pain alone. | 

‘“*Lawks! Ifthings aint comin’ to a pretty pass!” | 
she muttered. ‘These are all mighty queer doings 
for a quiet sort of a house like mine! He may talk 
as much as he pleases, but if there wasn’t nothin’ he- | 
tween Earl Devonshire and that woman, then I lose | 
my guess! I can’t imagine what she could have been 
to him, though.” 

There was a dead silence in the room. Magdalen 
glanced at Mr. Harding, a puzzled, inquiring ex- 
pression flitting over her face. He met her gaze 
calmly, his own features inscrutable. She could read 
nothing of what was passing in his mind. 

Earl got up, finally, standing beside Maud, calm 
and composed, once more. But his face was very 
white still, and there were hard, stern lines upon it, 
such as she had never seen there befure. He seemed 
like one who had passed through a great struggle, 
who had battled bravely with temptation and pain, 
and who, though earnestly striving to understand 
and do the right, yet felt himself sadly under the 
influence of the flesh and the devil. Some great 
passion was certainly struggling in his mind for the 
mastery, and, so far as his expression went, it might 
have been either a bitter repentance for his own sin 
and guilt, or a burning, irrepressible desire to have 
revenge for the crimes committed by another. 

Maud drew nearer to him, gathering courage from 

the look of unutterable sadness that swept over his 
face. 
“What is it, Earl?” she whispered, laying her 
hand softly upon his arm. ‘‘ You look pale and ill. 
Can [help you? Do not feartotrust me. You have 
no idea how much I could do or would suffer for your 
sake, if need be!” 

He caught the hand, raining hot, sudden kisses 
upon it. 

“Thank you, my darling!’’ he cried, with much 
emotion. ‘*I know you are a brave noble girl. I 
ought not to have given way to my feelings before 
you, but it was the effect of a sudden agony which I | 
could not control, entirely. I am better and calmer | 
now, do you not see that I am? 1 shall not suffer 
that old pain to overcome me eo again.” 

A look of quiet determination settled upon his face. 


with no particular result. She saw only that there 
was some secret understanding between these two 
men, and that each knew more than he pretended of 
the other’s doings. The answer which Ear! had giv- 
en the surgeon puzzled her more than a little. He 
had seemed to speak hovestly and trathfully, and 
yet she had reazons for being fully convinced that he 
had known the deceased! Could he have meant that 
Mr. Harding had also known her? It seemed very 
improbable. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


EARL DEVONSHIRE and the young ladies were 
preparing to depart, when Dr. Rynd came hurrying 
in. 


**O, you are bere yet?” he cried. “Iam glad. I 
was really afraid you would be gone. as I was kept 
away longer than I had anticipated. Ah, good- 
morning, Mr. Harding. So you have managed to 
make your appearance, also?” 

“Yes. I thought I might be of some use. My 
profession is not so driving as to keep me very busy, 
you know, and I could come over as well as not.” 

“Yes, yes. I’m glad you are here.” 

Mr. Harding stood leaning against the back of the 
chair in which Magdalen had seated herself, at the 
entrance of Dr. Rynd. The expression of his face 
was anxious, despite every effort. He was uneasily 
tapping the carpet with his boot. 

“Mr. Devonshire did not know the deceased,” he 
said, suddenly, ‘“‘ Dame Alden must have been mis- 
taken. It will bea pity if ber:friends are not dis- 
covered soon. Have her effects been searched?” 

His tone was feverishly impatient, though he had 
made every effort to have it sound natural and un- 
concerned. 

. © Yea,” Dr. Rynd replied. ‘‘ That was done this 
morning. You should have come over.” 

“ What discoveries were made?” he asked, quickly, 
his face blanching. 

** None, so far as her trunk was concerned. I think 
she meant to preserve her incognito, when she came 
here. Every letter, and every scrap of paper that 
would have thrown the least light upon the subject 
bad been carefully destroyed. We could not find the 





It seemed as if he must then and there have settled | 
some weighty question which he had been pondering ° 
in his mind. He looked down into Maud’s troubled | 
eyes, forcing a smile, as if anxious to reassure her. 

Magdalen came forward just then. She knew it 
was the sight of the dead woman’s face that had af- ; 
fected Ear! so strangely, and she could not but won- | 
der at it. ‘“‘He must have recognized some old ac- 
quaintance, after all,” she said to herself. But, even 
if such was the case, there was still something out of 
the usual order in the matter. Why did he not at | 
once confess this acquaintance when Maud had ad- 
dressed him, instead of attempting to account for his 
emotion in some other way? She could not tell; but | 
of one thing she felt satistied—that the woman, who- ; 
ever she was, had been more than an ordinary friend | 
to Earl, else he would not have been so much disturb- 
ed. It was all very strange and unaccountable. 

It was with these feelings crowding through her 
mind that she pressed forward to louk at the corpse. 
She, too, seemed to recognize something familiar in 
that cold, ghastly face, tor she started violently, ut- 
tering a suppressed exclamation, as her eyes fell | 
upon it. She turned to Earl, with a startled, inquir- 
ing look, and then, resuming her self-control by an | 
apparent effort, went slowly back to the window 
where Mr. Ilarding was still standing. 

“T have seen enough for to-day,” she said, in an 
altered voice. ‘‘1t was very foolish in me to have 
come here. A dead face always haunts me for weeks 
atter I have looked upon it! Come, Maud, shall we 
not go back to the Grange?” 

“Yes, yes. Iam ready. I, too, wish we had never 
come. Let us return, by all means! I do not see 
that we can be of any use bere!” exclaimed Maud, 
with feverish eagerness. 

Mr. Harding turned suddenly, facing her. 





his eyes, and a deathly pallor settled over his rigid 
features. He shivered, his lips trembled, and he 
sank upon his knees beside the bed, covering his 
white tace with his hands, and giving utterance to | 
the single, hoarsely-whispered exclamation : 

“ My Goa!” H 

He remained there fully five minutes, neither look- | 
ing up nor speaking, but shivering now and then, as } 
if with cold. Maud stood close beside him, trembling | 
and tearful, and yet not daring to address him. She 
wondered at the sudden change that had come over 
him, but something in the expression she had seen 
upon his face ere it had been- hidden away from her, 
kept her silent, and froze the words of comfort and 
tenderness she might otherwise have uttered, upon 
ber lips. Whatever was ailing him, whether some 
torturing pain, or the agony of some sudden discov- 
ery, he evidently was in no mood to receive her sym- 
pathy, at least, just then. 

Magdalen and Mr. Harding had also observed his 
emotion, the former with undisguised astonishment, 
the latter more calmly, as if he had been expecting to 
witness something of the kind. A strangely tri- 
umphant smile curled his lips for a single moment. 
Was he thinking of what Mr. Read had said, and 
glorying in this fresh proof of his rival’s possible 
guilt? Only God and bis own heart knew. He 
might almost be pardcned for feeling some exultation | 
at the debasement of his rival in tue presence gf the | 
woman whom they both loved. | 








** No, you will only be in the way,” hesaid. ‘“‘ There 


| are plenty of women about, who can co everything 


that needs to be done. You had better have been , 
guided by my advice, and not come in atall. But, 
before you go, | must ask Mr. Devonshire whether 
the countenance of the deceased is sufficiently famil- 
iar so that he can assist us at all in finding her 
friends. We have been led to think that you may 
have known her at some period in your past life, sir, | 
aud were really depending upon you for information , 
concerning her.” 

A malicious glitter came into his eyes, when he | 
turned to address Earl. He evidently thought he 
was taking him at a disadvantage. For a moment | 
our hero’s features worked convulsively, and his eyes | 
burned like live coals. He bit his lip bard, and stood | 
like a coucbant lion, prepared to spring. Then a 
sudden change came over him. A strange smile 
parted his lips, and he faced the young surgeon reso- 
lutely and fearlessly. | 

**T can give you no information, Mr. Harding,” he 
said, calmly. ‘I doubt if I know any more than 
yourself of the deceased Mrs, Grant.” 

The young surgeon gave him a quick, startled 
glance, as if afraid there might be some secret mean- 
ing larking behind his words. But Earl’s features 
were fully as inscrutable as he could make his own, 
on occasion. He seemed to have entirely recovered | 
his self-possession. | 

Magdalen had been watching them closely, but 





slightest clue to her friends, or her place of residence. 
From the contents of the trunk alone, we cannot 
even tell whether Grant was her true name or nct, 
for her clothing is not marked, with the exception of 
a lace pocket-handkerchief, which bears the initials 
E.D. But these might have been her own initials, 
or those of somebody else, as the bandkerchief is an 
old one.” 

The surgeon breathed a sizh of evident relief. Earl, 
who had been listening intently, changed counte- 
nance at the mention of the initials, and a look of 
bitter grief crossed his face. It was soon gone, how- 
ever, and he quietly stepped forward. 

“ When you entered, I was just about to take Miss 
Ingestre and Miss Duprez back to the Grange,” he 
said, addressing Dr. Rynd. “Do you desire to see 
me particularly?” 


**T only wished to hear your opinion on a matter 


connected with the deceased. I will detain you but 


@ moment, if the young ladies will permit me to keep 


you at all,” he said, bowing low to Maud and 
Magdalen. 

Certainly,” returned the latter, anxious to bear 
what was coming now. ‘“ We are not in such haste 


| that we cannot wait a reasonable length of time, I 


hope ” 

“Thank you. Then I will proceed at once with 
what I have tosay. As I remarked to you before, 
Mr. Devonshire, those who searched Mrs. Grant's 
effects found no clue to her friends or former resi- 
denee.” 

“ Well?” 

“But there was the fragment of a letter of which 
T told yon, discovered afterwards, Mrs. Jones found 
it under the pillow not more than an heor since. It 
seemel to have been hastily crumpled up and thrust 


| there. The bed had not been made since yesterday 


mornipg, and that is why it was not found sooner.” 

At the mention of a letter, Mr. Harding appeared 
startled, and even Earl locked anxious and ill at 
ease. However, Dr. Rynd soon produced it, handing 
it to Earl for him to read. His fingers trembled 
nervously as ther closed over it, and he tookit to the 
window, standing with his back towards those in the 
rocm, so that no one could see his face as he perused 
it. 

He kept the sheet for some moments, and must 
have read it more than once. , Finally he turned, 


| and gave it to Mr. Harding, without a word. It 


went the circuit of the room in this way, and at last 
came to Magdalen, who had heen waiting with fe- 
verish impatience for a peep at its contents, 

From the first, she was struck with something 
strangely familiar in the style of penmanship. She 
had seen that peculiar hand before, and lately, she 
was sure; but where, she was utterly unable to tell. 
The note was short, and had evidently been written 
in haste, and in some agitation, for it was blistered 
with tears, and had been broken off abruptly. There 
was a great biet upon the page, and it had probably 
been abandoned on that account, and another sheet 


| Substituted. These are the words which it con- 


tained: 


“My DEAR Hvssanp:—You will be very angry 
with me for coming bere, I am afraid. But how 
could I help it? I had not seen you for such a long, 
long while! My heart was aching to be with you 
once again. I learned that you were here, by the 
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merest accident. I could not wait for you to write 
or come—I had waited too long already. I followed 
you! If it seems silly and foolish for me to have 
come, you must remember that I had been famishing 
for the sight of your face or the sound of your voice, 
for more months than I should dare to count—that 
I love you still, and always shall love you, even 
though you have not been so kind to me, at times, 
as you might have been, and have left me all these 
weary weeks, to grow sick with pain and misery, 
and mayhap to die. Yes, I love you still, and have 
come to you. I will do anything that you ask, now. 
You shall learn the true history of my birth—it was 
very foolish for me to have kept it from you at all. 
It was only my pride and obstinacy that caused me 
to do it. I am not the poor country school-teacher 
that you imagined me to be, but the daughter of— 
Well, I will not tell you until you come to me, for I 
am sure you twill come when you receive these lines. 
1 am really sick, at last, and must have you by me. 
Do come, if it is only for a moment. Iam here under 
an assumed name. Nobody knows that I am your 
wife, or anything to you, and nobody shall know it, 
if you do not wish me to tell. I am at the Washing- 
ton House, dear ——”’ 

Here it ended suddenly with that great, evil-look- 
ing blot of which we have spoken. A proper name 
‘was about to be written, and even the first letter had 
been formed, but the ink had spattered the paper so 
it was impossible to make out just what it was meant 
to be. It looked some like an L, but more like an E 
oraC. 

It was a strange letter, or rather part of a letter. 
Magdalen could not comprehend it. A dim suspicion, 
as improbable as dreadful, caused her to catch her 
breath, and turn sick with fear. 

“No, no! Itcannot be,” she whispered to herself, 
in real agony. “ Earl Devonsbire could not have been 
guilty of such a deed! It would have been more 
like Leonard Harding or myself! We are wicked 
and desperate enough for anything! But Earl is a 
grand, noble-souled man, if ever one lived! He never 
would stoop to crime.” 

But an exclamation from Dame Alden recalled her 
to herself. She had given the letter to the good land- 
lady, after having perused it, and Dame Alden now 
read it for the first time. Even Mrs. Jones, who 
found it, had been ignorant of its contents until now. 
She had given it directly to Dr. Rynd, when she had 
taken it from under the pillow. 

“ Lawks!” cried the good dame, “if it don’t grow 
queerer and queerer, every minute! What’ll my 
Joshua say to this, I wonder? To think that the 
woman had a husband she had come to see, and 


‘TI doubt that, my dear Devonshire. But I have 
already kept the ladies waiting an unconscionably 
long time. I hope they will be magnanimous, and 
forgive me. I will excuse you, for their sakes.”’ 

They thanked him, and at once arose to go. Both 
felt bewildered by what they had seen and heard, 
and longed to get away, where they could think the 
matter over more quietly. Maud gave Earl her 
hand, that he might lead her down stairs, but Mag- 
dalen drew back a little, motioning for them to pre- 
cede her. 

She followed them into the passage, and would 
have kept on, but Mr. Harding came quickly up be- 
hind her, catching at her dress. 

** One moment, Magdalen,” he whispered, hurried- 
ly. ‘“ This is not the first time you have looked on 
that dead woman’s face, in yonder. I saw it in your 
eyes, as you bent over her. Now tell me where you 
have ever met her.”’ 

He seemed eager and excited, his breath coming in 
short, panting gasps. Magdalen drew away from him, 
a little haughtily. 

“ What right have you to catechize me?” she ask- 
ed. “If I had ever known Mrs. Grant, or the wo- 
man who went by that name, why should I not have 
acknowledged it in the room yonder, when we were 
all talking of her?” 

* Do not put me off in this way, Magdalen,” he en- 
treated. “ You know that we are sworn allies. How 
can we hope to help each other, unless there is per- 
fect confidence between us?” 

She paused, hesitating, deliberating with herself. 

“Can I trast you, Leonard Harding?” she asked, 
finally. ‘*‘ What assurance have I that you will not 
make use of what I say, against me, or against those 
I love?” 

‘* What assurance can you wish further than the 
knowledge that I am as much in your power as you 
in mine? There ought to be some honor among 
rogues.” And he laughed, sarcastically. 

She looked him fully in the face a moment. 

‘1 will tell you,” she said, at last. ‘ You will 
hardly dare betray my trust. [do not think I have 
ever seen the woman herrelf, but.I saw her picture 
once, Earl Devonshire had it. It dropped from his 
pocket when he came to call on me once.” 


The surgeon uttered an exclamation. A look of : 


puzzled surprise came upon his face. ‘‘ Strange— 
strange!” he muttered to himself, absently. Finally 
he turned to Magdalen. 

**Did you ask him to tell you the name of the 
original of the picture?” he inquired. 

“Ofcourse. I was too curious not to do that. But 
he put me off laughingly, trying to convince me that 





should tell me with her, own lips that she hadn’t any 
relations here! It do beat all! I wonder who her , 
husband was! It couldn’t have been Charles Grant, | 
or his brother Gideon, for they’ve both of ’em got | 
wives, and then they belongs to the Presbyterian 
church, too!” 

Dr. Rynd smiled. 

**She probably told you that she had no relatives 
here by the name of Grant, which was most likely ‘ 
true, for that was not her own real name, according 
to this letter,” he said. 

“Lawks! There are queer goin’s on, in this ere 
world. But I recommember now that she spoke of 
her better-half jest afore she died. I didn’t more’n 
half catch the words, but he must have been a grace- 
less chap, forgivin’ him, and all that!” 

Dr. Rynd took very little notice of this remark, but 
now turned to Earl Devonshire. 

‘“* This letter, as I told you, has been discovered 
since I wrote you, early this morning,” hesaid. “It 
is our only clue to the mystery of that woman’s past, 
who is now lying there so cold and still. No one but 
myself has read the letter until now. I wanted your 
opinion, Devonshire. Your judgment is better than 
that of most men. How shall we proceed in this case?” 

“Do not ask me. I am not capable of advising,” | 
Earl returned, speaking with difficulty. ‘I believe 
Iam not quite wellto-day. At any rate, this shock- 
ing affair bas unnerved me strangely.” 

“No wonder. I ought not to have distressed you 
with further particulars, but this letter throws so 
much additional mystery over the whole affair that | 
I could not resist telling you about it, hoping that : 
you might help me in getting at the truth.” | 

“According to this letter, the woman’s husband 
must be living at Linden-Car,” said Mr. Harding. | 
“ Who is he, and why does he not present himself at . 
once, and claim the body?” | 

“That is easily answered, according to my view of | 
the matter,” returned the physician. ‘Her hus- 
band is probably the murderer! He stole into the | 
inn, unknown to any one, and dropped the poison in 
the cordial. He must have had some very potent 
reason for wishing her out of the way.” 

“It is unutterably horrible, but I think you must 
be right. I hope noeffort will be spared in detecting , 
the wretch, and bringing him to punishment. Dr. 
Andrews will be glad for the discovery of this letter. | 
It will help throw the burden of the deed from off his 
shoulders.” 

** Yes, that it will,’ speaking heartily. “Dr. An- 
drews was never considered a careless or an unprin- 
cipled man, and people must take care how they in- 
sinuate things against him in my presence!” 

Earl Devonshire had been restlessly pacing the 
floor for,some moments, his arms folded, his brow 
moody. He now turned to Dr. Rynd. 

“T will go at once, if this is all you have to say. I 
am notin a frame of mind to counsel with you to- 
day. My judgment would be worthless, and I ' 
should only trouble and perplex you. You will do 
much better without me. | 








the picture was the property of some friend, and had 
accidentally found its way into his pocket. 
credited his explanation, though.” 

Mr. Harding was silent a moment, evidently de- 
bating some question in his own mind. 

“No, he was deceiving you,” he tinally exclaimed, 
with considerable vehemence. ‘ You must have re- 
marked his manner when he first beheld the corpse 
in yonder! It is evident that he had known that 
woman, and known her intimately. I will tell you 
what is my firm belief—that yonder woman was his 
wife, and that be murdered her!” 

Magdalen turned upon him suddenly, her hands 
clenched, her eyes fairly scintillant with anger. 

** Leonard Harding!” she cried, in a tierce, passion- 
ate voice, “‘ breathe that dreadful suspicion but once 


again, and [ shall be tempted to strike you dead! I ; 


scorn such a caluwny. It is at your peril, if you 
even hint of it to another living being!” 

She seemed in terrible earnest. He laughed un- 
easily, for he saw what he should have to contend 
with. For the time being, he thought it best to con- 
ciliate her. : 

** Pshaw, Magdalen! can you not listen to a harm- 
less joke? Of course I do not ider Devonshire 
such a villain. I only meant to try you, and to pave 
the way for something further which I have to say to 
you.” 

“Well?” She did not attempt to dispute his ex- 
planation, though evidently not crediting it at all. 

‘“* What I have to say is, that this is the very op- 
portunity for which we have been wishing. We 
have set ourselves about one especial purpose, the 
estrangement of Earl and Maud. We must make 
her believe that Earl really committed the deed! 
That he murdered Mrs. Grant! I think we can do 
it. There is considerable circumstantial evidence 
against him.” 

“And yet you know that he is as innocent of the 
crime as I am, Leonard Harding,” she said, looking 
him straight in the face. 

He seemed confused under her steady gaze, but 
very soon rallied himself. 

“ What does it matter?” he finally returned. ‘* We 
must try some desperate means, if we would hope to 
succeed in our plans. It is Maud alone who must be 





| made to believe Karl guilty. She loves him too well 


to betray him. I think we can succeed in impress- 


‘ing the conviction on her mind, and it need go 


no further. She would be loathe to believe it, but 
would be forced to, with the proper amount of evi- 
dence. AndIam surelI can furnish that. Believ- 
ing him guilty, she would never marry him. In that 
case, the prospect would look more favorable for both 
of us, you see.” 

Magdalen caught eagerly at the idea. It did seem 


feasible. As he had said, they must resort to some | 


desperate expedient, and no other plan seemed to 
suggest itself just then. Anything was better than 
to see Maud and Earl together so much as she had 
done of late. 


“And if I consent to assist you in this matter,” she | 


I never | 


said, after a pause, “I bave your promise that not 
even a whisper from you to any other than Maud, 
shall ever sully Earl’s fair fame?” 

“ Most assuredly. I have no wish to work him ill. 
It is only Maud’s love that I am striving for. You 
will help me to carry out my plan?” 

“ Perhaps so. I will think of it. But no more 
now—I cannot remain a moment longer. Maud is 
calling for me already!” 

She turned from him, and hastily descended the 
stairs, pushing her way through the crowd about the 
door, who fell back a little to let her pass. She found 
Maud already in her saddle, while Earl was holding 
her own “ bonnie steed.” 

“ Have you quite lost your patience, waiting for 
me?” she asked, gayly, as she prepared to mount her 
horse. 

“Nearly. What in the world kept you so long? 
We thought you were following close behind us,” re- 
plied Maud. 

**T met a friend in the hall, and stopped to ex- 
change a few words with him. I am sorry to have 
detained you so long.” 

** Tt does not matter,” returned Earl, as he assisted 
her into the saddle. 

And so they rode back to Thornycroft Grange, 
slowly and silently. A weight was upon each of 
their hearts, that was not soon to be lifted trom them. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
SCHEMING, 


THE coroner’s inquest on the body of Mrs. Grant 
(as we shall continue to call her, in lieu of a more cor- 
rect name), took place on the following Friday. Dur- 
ing the interim, no pains or effort was spared to 
discover the author of the crime that had been per- 
petrated, but not aclue to the murderer, or the object 
of the deed, further than the fragment of a letter 
which had been taken from under Mrs. Grant’s pil- 
low, could be found. 

In the first place, public opinion had been strong 
against Dr. Andrews, as he had felt assured it would 
be. The general sentiment was that the woman had 
come to her death through his carelessness, and 
many were the anathemas hurled at his head. But 
when the contents of the letter came to be known, an 
entirely new phase was put upon the matter. Per- 
sons who had begun to turn a cold shoulder su the 
good doctor, veered suddenly, like weather-cocks 
under the influence of a fresher breeze, and became 
his warmest partisans. Therefore, on the whole, in- 
stead of injuring his reputation as a practitioner, as 
he had at first been fearful, it had exactly the oppo- 
' gite effect, and he had become more popular than 
ever. 

The inquest only served to strengthen his position. 
Dame Alden testified that the cordial had stood on 
@ bureau in the ante-room, on that fatal afternoon, 
and that the front door had been left open, thus of- 
fering free ingress or egress to any one who might 
feel disposed to take advantage of the opportunity, 
while she was in the kitchen herself, busied with her 
cooking. Susan was on the back stoop, most of the 
time, churning and working over the butter. There- 
| fore it was very possible that the poison had been 

introduced into the cordial by some one who had 
' stolen in unobserved, though it still seemed strange 
; that no one should have been seen loitering about 
: the house. 








; Furthermore, Mr. Read was there, prepared to 
prove that the cordial had been properly mixed by 
; Dr. Andrews (though nothing was said concerning 
‘ Earl Devonshire’s visit to his office). This was fully 
enough to convince the villagers, already more than 
willing to be prejudiced in his favor, of the physician’s 
| entire innocence, both of carelessness and malice 
aforethought, and fix the guilt on some third person. 
After due deliberation, the coroner’s jury returned 
the verdict: 
“* Died by poison; but there is no evidence to show 
| by whom administered.” 
| Nevertheless, s at once pointed to the per- 
' $on addressed in the woman’s letter as “husband.” 
No one else could have any possible object in com- 
mitting the deed, while he, very likely, wished to 
remove her out of his way, The letter itself was 
enough to show that he had abused her shamefully, 
aud probably deserted her. Perhaps he had tire? of 
her, found some newer fancy, or even married a 
second time, and so administered poison under the 
, mad fear of detection! 
| However, at the best, people could only conjecture. 
The whole affair was wrapped in an impenetrable 
' veil of mystery. Nothing certain was known by any 
one. A dozen different men were assailed by suspi- 
cion, but nothing could be proven against any one of 
them. At last it began to seem as if no light was 
destined ever to be thrown upon the affair. 
When preparations were being made for the funer- 
al, Ear] Devonshire came forward, and told the land- 





; My engagements take me elsewhere.” 
: arose to depart. 





lady to spare no expense in having the body of the 
unfortunate woman respectably interred, and to have 
all bills sent to him for settlement. He even appear- 
ed as & mourner at the funeral, and followed the body : 
to the grave, giving no further explanation of his | 
strange conduct than that ‘‘ she was a stranger, and | 
some one must perform these offices; he preferred | 
i doing them himself, rather than seeing them left 
, undone.” 
In another, these eccentric whims would have been ' 
' much commented upon, and might have given rise to | 
suspicion. But with Earl it was different. He had; 
been regarded, from the first,as a peculiar man in | 
his fancies, and now the villagers only said: 
“It is just like Earl Devonshire. There never. 


lived a kinder or more tender-hearted man. It}was 
quite an acquisition to Linden-Car, when he came 
among us!” 

Our hero had seemed very much depressed and ab- 
stracted, since his visit to the Washington House, 
that morning, in company with Maud and Magdalen. 
Much of his old cheerful flow of spirits was gone, 
and he was ordinarily grave and reticent, even in the 
company of his dearest friends, like a person brood- 
ing over some great wrong or terrible calamity, 
There bad certainly come a remarkable change into 
his manner. Not that be was less tender or cordial 
towards those whom he loved, but he seemed con- 
stantly pre-occupied by some all-absorbing thought. 

Maud observed this change with feelings of real 
regret and solicitude. She was at a loss how to ac- 
count for it. Though she had said but little, she had 
felt fully convinced in her own mind, that morning 
at the inn, that Earl was not looking upon the dead 
woman’s face for the first time. Otherwise, he would 
never have been so excessively agitated. The whole 
matter puzzled her exceedingly. She had hoped that 
Earl would offer some explanation, and so set her 
doubts forever at rest; but instead, he had preserved 
the most complete silence upon the subject. This 
hurt ber most of all. She felt, if he was in trouble, 
she had now a right to share it with him, and he 
ought to confide it to her. However, she never gave 
utterance to these thoughts in words, not even to 
her mother. 

As for Earl, not even q whisper of suspicion was 
breathed against him, at first. Among the villagers 
at large, no one ever thought of connecting him with 
that horrible transaction at the Washington House. 
Leonard Harding noted this with considerable cha- 
grin and annoyance. Despite bis promise to Mag- 
dalen, he had all along secretly intended to turn the 
tide of suspicion against onr hero, whenever he could 
do so without having bis agency in the matter mis- 
trusted. At first, after bis conversation with Mr. 
Read, on the evening of the commission of the deed, 
he had hoped that Doctor Andrews would have his 
suspicions awakened, and so institute inquiries that 
would tell effectually against Earl. But the worthy 
physician's determined silence nonplussed him not a 
little, and left him at a disadvantage. He could not 
doubt that Mr. Read must have understood his 
meaning, when they had discussed the subject of the 
poisoned cordial}, and if so, he would be sure to report 
the result of the conversation to the doctor. How- 
ever, the latter had not stirred in the affair, as yet; 
but the surgeon inwardly determined that this silence 
should not last forever. 

He resolved to strike the first blow with Maud. 
So far, he would be sure of Magdalen’s co-operation, 
and success seemed easy. He would be able, with- 
out doubt, to break up the intimacy which existed 
between her and Earl—an intimacy he could never 
look upon with any degree of calmness or reconcili- 
ation to it—and thus canse an estrangement between 
them. This would be at least an important step 
gained. 

Howevsr, it was not the easiest matter to gain ac- 
cess to Maud, she avoided bim so persistently. At 
first, he tried calling upon her; but she never saw 
him alone, always bringing her mother or Aunt 
Barbara to the drawing-room with her, and keeping 
them there until he had gone. In this way, he found 
no opportunity to exchange a word in private with 
her, and it would have ruined his plan to have 
spoken before a third person. 

But fate seemed propitious, at last, after having 
toyed with him long enough. He was riding by the 
Grange, one day, when he saw Mand in the garden, 
sitting under the shade of an old oak, and so busily 
engaged in the perusal of a book which lay open in 
her lap that she did not hear the noise bis horse made 
in stepping lightly over the green sward beside the 
road. He dismounted hastily, throwing his bridle- 
rein over the nearest post, and approached her with 
rapid, though noiseless steps. He was close beside 
her before she saw him at all, or knew that he 
was near. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Ingestre,” he called out, 
gayly. ‘ You must be wonderfully interested in that 
book of yours, if you cannot look up to greet an old 
friend like mei’’ 

She started suddenly at the sound of his voice, 
raising her eyes to his face. 


“TI was not aware of your presence, Mr. Harding." 


Tbat must be my excuse for not having addressed 
you sooner. Will you walk to the house? My 
mother and Miss Duprez will be glad to see you, no 
doubt.” 

‘Thank you, I prefer to remain here.” 

“Then you will have to excuse me, I am afraid. 
And she 


He quietly put out his hand to detain her. 

“Do not go,” he said. “At least, remain long 
enough to tell me what is that wonderful book you 
have been reading.”” And he smiled blandly in her 
face. 

‘You can take the book and see for yourself, if you 
choose,” she returned, resentfully, as she gave it to 
him. 

“Ah! Tennyson’s ‘Princess.’ I was not aware 
that the English poet was such a favorite with you. 
The present volume seems to have been thumbed 
very faithfully. Ah, excuse me,” with a gesture of 
deprecation. ‘I did not suspect it was Earl Devon- 
shire’s property, until I this very moment saw his 
name on the fly-leaf.” 

She reddened indignantly. His manner angered 
and annoyed her more than she would have cared to 
confess. 
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ELAG OF OUR UNION. 





“ T asked him for it,” she said, “ and he fetched it 
over for me to read.” 

The surgeon was silent a moment, reflecting how 
he could best broach the subject which had brought 
him to her side. She once wore attempted to pass 
him. 

“‘T cannot suffer you to go 80 soon, Maud,” he ex- 
claimed, stepping quickly before her. ** I have some- 
thing that must be said to you. I have long been 
seeking a private interview; but for some reason, 
you have seemed determined not to grant me one.” 

T have no secrets trom my mother. Come up to 
the house, and I will listen to you. I have already 
remained here too long.” 

‘You have misunderstood me, Maud. It was not 
for my sake that I wished our interview private, but 
for your own. You would hardly care to have even 
Mrs. Ingestre hear what I am about to say.” 

Mand turned pale. A feeling of indetinable dread 
seized upon her. 2 

“Say on,” she uttered, in a faint voice, leaning 
giddily against the trunk of the tree. “I will listen.” 

You have decided wisely. No third person: must 
ever know the purport of our conversation, unless 
you would work ill to the man you love—to Earl 
Devonshire!” 

She shivered at the mention of that name. 

“What have you to reveal?” she asked, sharply. 
“Do not keep me in suspense, but come at once to 
the point.” 

**I must first impress one fact on your mind—that 
T am not now speaking to you in the character of a 
rejected suitor, with some object in view, but as a 
friend who feels a very warm interest in your wel- 
fare,” he said, with pretended earnestness. ‘I wish 
you to utterly ignore the past, in our present conver- 
sation. I fully realize that you do not love me, and 
shall never again persecute you with unwelcome 
attentions.” 

*“[ shall always prize your friendship, Mr. Hard- 
ing, while I deprecate any warmer feeling. But 
what is it of Earl? Will you never tell me?” 

She caught at his sleeve, lifting her anxious, en- 
treating eyes to his face. 

*T dread to tell you, Maud.” And he pityingly 
stroked the hand on his arm. “ It will be a great 
blow to you, and will make you very unhappy; but 
it is best and right that yoy should know the truth.” 

‘Then why do you hesitate? If it is something I 
ought to know, that should be enough. If you think 
I have not strength to bear anything you may reveal, 
you utterly mistake me.” 

She drew herself up with a pitiful attempt at per- 
fect calmness and self-control. 

“1 would gladly spare you, Miss Ingestre, but it 
would be a mistaken kindness to doso,” Mr. Harding 
said, with some effort. ‘As I hinted once before, 
what I bave to tell relates exclusively to Earl Dev- 
onshire; but before I proceed, I must ask you a 
single question. That morning when you visited the 
Washington House, with him and Miss Duprez, did 
you not observe, from his manner, that he knew 
more of Mrs. Grant than he was willing to have 
suspected?” 

“Well?” Maud’s voice was very faint, though 
she was too proud to make any other sign of assent 
than the utterance of this single word. But her 
heart began to fail her; ‘he, too, had noticed Earl’s 
agitation. There must indeed have been more cause 
for it than she had thought, then! 

“You also read the letter which was found under 
Mrs. Grant’s pillow, for I saw you take it in your 
hand. That letter was directed to the woman’s 
husband. Now, mark my words; it is my firm be- 
lief that it was intended for Mr. Devonshire himself!” 

The last sentence was uttered in a whisper that 
was almost a hiss. Maud caught her breath with a 
low, shivering cry. She could not even pretend to 
misunderstand his terrible meaning. 

“ Just Heaven! Do you expect me to believe your 
base insinuations, Leonard Harding?” she exclaimed, 
rallying herself, at last. ‘I wonder that they do 
not blister on your lips!” 

She faced him defiantly. He only regarded her 
with a sorrowful sigh, as if his heart was full of ten- 
der pity for her misery. 

“I do not wonder that you turn from me, Maud. 
But alas, you have not even yet heard the worst. If 
Earl Devonshire was that woman’s husband, he was 
also, in all probability, her murderer!” 

The girl suppressed a shriek. She lifted her eyes 
to his face for a single instant, with a look so full of 
woful horror and despair that even Mr. Harding’s 
heart was touched with real compassien. She sank 
back upon the seat from which she had risen, with a 
weary moan. 

‘““What more have you to say?” she asked, in a 
strangely calm, even tone, after she had sat there for 
full three minutes, in utter silence. ‘‘ You seem de- 

termined to exhaust the catalogue of crimes in heap- 
ing calumny upon a defenceless man. I pray you go 
on! I am listening.” . ‘ 

The surgeon regarded her in real amazement. 
Was this cold, satirical woman the trembling, tearful 
Maud Ingestre of the moment before? ‘The change 
was something wonderful; it had revealed an element 
of strength in her character that he had never previ- 
ously supposed to exist. 

*¢ This is all I have to tell,” he returned, in a pity- 
ing vcice. ‘It has cost me an effort to say as much 
to you; but I felt that you had a right to know of 
my suspicions. They will not be repeated to any one 
besides yourself, and you can act as you see fit. I do 
not expect you to act in reference to them any further 
than they are capable of being correborated.” 


‘“‘ With very little that is not merely circumstan- 
tial evidence, I will acknowledge. There ia hardly a 
person, aside from myself, who thinks of suspecting 
him. But I cannot blind myself to some facts that 
have been thrown in my way. You were yourself a 
witness to his agitation at the sight of the corpse ; 
there was but little money found among Mrs. Grant’s 
effects, and be took it upon himself to defray the 
funeral expenses. Most people regard this last as a 
simple act of charity, but it has a different appear- 
ance in my eyes.” 

‘* We will suffer that matter to rest, if you please. 
He might have done it or might not; he bas always 
been kind tothe poor. But if Mr. Devonshire were 
guilty of the crime with which you charge him, 
would he have taken Magdalen and myself to the 
inn, that morning? Furthermore, being prepared 
for the sight, would he have betrayed such agitation 
on beholding the dead woman’s face? You must 
make your evidence consistent.” 

Maud spoke with the shrewd coolness of some 
lawyer, cross-questioning an important witness, 
Leonard Harding had never seen her more perfectly 
composed and mistress of herself than she had now 
become. 

“Alas, it is too consistent,” he returned. ‘ Mr. 
Devonshire took you to the inn merely as a blind; it 
was a very clever move on his part. As for his agi- 
tation, this was the first time he had looked on the 
woman’s tace since ber death, and not being utterly 
hardened, he was naturally much moved—his feel- 
ings overcame him, as he himselt confessed, though 
pretending it was the result of physical pain. This, 
it strikes me, is the truth of the matter—the expla- 
nation I have given you.” 

Maud was silent, pondering his words. 

* Tf that woman was his wite, what would he have 
made of me?” she asked, with an invvuluntary 
shudder. 

** Nay, I do not think be would have wronged you, 
in any event, for he loves you too truly, I am sure of 
that. He would have found some means of freeing 
himself trom this woman, before marrying you. A 
divorce would have been the probable resort; but 
her coming here to Linden-Car expedited the matter 
until it ended in this horrible tragedy.” 

Maud covered her face with both hands. 
fortitude was fast giving way. 

** This is too dreadful to be believed!” she cried. 
TI will not givea t’s er to such a story.” 

‘But, for your own sake, do not entirely overlook 
the possible proofs of his guilt,” the surgeon urged, 
anxiously. ‘‘ You heard of the evidence given in 
respecting the poisoned cordial, by Doctor Andrews 
and Mr. Read, at the time of the inquest. Now I 
entreat that you will go to Doctor Andrews, before it 
is too late, and ask him if Earl Devonshire did not 
have that identical bottle of cordial in his band, be- 
fore it was ever sent out of his oftice, and if he did 
not know at the time for whom it wasintended. The 
physician's answer to such a question ought to settle 
the matter beyond adoubt. If he had an opportu- 
nity tointroduce poison into the cordial, it is probable 
that he did so, and the whole guilt lies at his door.” 

Maud was silent. The awful aspect which the 
affair was taking on seemed to stupefy her. 

*¢ I wish you would also speak with Miss Duprez,” 
Mr. Harding resumed. ‘She is better acquainted 
with Mr. Devonshire’s past life than any cf us. She 
did not say as much, but I was confident, from her 
manner, that she recognized something familiar in 
Mrs. Grant’s looks. If you press the matter, she 
will perhaps tell you what she knows.” 

Maud had already mentally resolved to do this. 
She had observed the peculiar expression which had 
crossed Magdalen’s face, and had heard her muttered 
exclamation as she stood beside the couch where the 
dead woman lay. She had been half a mind to ask 
an explanation before this; but some ill-defined 
dread had hitherto restrained her. But the surgeon’s 
revelation now fully decided her as to her course. 

“IT shall certainly try to get at the truth of the 
matter,” she said, rather wearily. 

“I hope you will, for your own interest. And you 
must remember, Maud, it is because I am your true 
friend, why I have told you this. I wished to shield 
P you from future misery. But I will not detain you 
longer. I feel that I have done my duty in warning 
you—I cannot do more. God be with you, and help 
you to bear your troubles!” 

He wrung her band hard, and turned hastily away, 
as if the scene was more than he could bear with 
composure. A moment afterwards, and he was 
again upon his horse, and gallopping down the road. 
Ah, what wicked dissemblers men can be! Leonard 
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leafy branches of the oak under which Maud had 
been sitting effectually concealed them both from her 
view. However, she awaited, with considerable im- 
patience, the termination of the interview. She felt 
assured the surgecn would take advantage of this 
opportunity to charge Earl Devonshire with the 
murder of Mrs. Grant, and if so, Maud would be 
likely to come to her at once, to learn what she could 
tell her of the woman’s history. 

The event proved the correctness of her conjec- 
tures. By-and-by she saw the surgeon leave the 
garden, and remount bis horse, and shortly after- 
wards Maud came slowly towards the house, her 
eyes downcast and thoughtful. Magdalen knew, 
even from the distance, that she was greatly troubled 
about something. 

**Susette, I shall probably ask you to leave the 
room after Maud comes up,” she said. ‘‘ You are to 
go quite away, remember. I will have no eaves- 
dropping, and you need not attempt it.” 

‘“*Of course not, mam’selle. But Miss Maud may 
not come up here.” 

**O yes she will. And don’t forget to take yourself 
quite beyond hearing. If I catch you listening, now, 
I shall consider it my duty to tell Mrs. Ingestre what 
became of the bracelet and those gold eagles that she 
missed.” 

Susette turned pale. ‘Don’t do that, mam’selle. 
You know I am ready to do just what you say, al- 
ways. If you tells me to go away, I goes away; if 
you tells me to listen, why then I listens. I has no 
other wish than your own, Miss Magdalen.” 

“ That is sufficient. We understand each other, 
then.” 

Maud entered, just at that moment. Magdalen, 
though expecting to see her agitated, and perhaps in 
tears, was almost frightened at the sight ot her stony 
eyes, and the hard, stern look which had come upon 
her face. It was not.such an expression as she had 
ever expected to see on Maud Ingestre’s usually gen- 
tle and lovely face. She came in very quietly, sitting 
down in a vacant chair, just opposite to Magdalen. 

** Can you not send Susette away?” she asked, in 
a whisper, bending forward. ‘I havea question to 
ask you.” 

Magdalen nodded, with a look of intelligence. 
Pretty soon she said: 

** There, Susette, that willdo. You may just put 
my hair up in a knot, and go now. I will have it 
dressed by-and-by.” 

Susette, having had her instructions beforehand, 
obeyed with alacrity, though she would gladly have 
remained, had she dared to do so. 

**It is of Earl Devonshire that I wish to speak,” 
Maud began, abruptly, as the door closed behind the 
waiting-maid. ‘‘ You used to know him before you 
ever came to Thornycroft Grange?” 

“O yes. I have told you so a great many times. 
We were very good friends, then, he was so kind and 
cordial to me.” 

“T believe you know something of his history— 
more than you ever contided to me. I wish you 
would tell me all that you do know.” 

“Why, Maud, how curious you have grown, all at 
once,” returned Magdalen, laughingly. ‘‘ But I can- 
not conceive why you should come to me fer such a 
purpose. Now that you and Earl are really engaged, 
I know of no reason why you should not solicit all 
necessary information from him.” 

** It does not matter,” said Maud, with some im- 
patience. ‘‘ You are not telling me what I wish to 
know.” 

“ For a very good reason, dear Maud. My knowl- 
edge of Mr. Devonshire’s past life is extremely lim- 
: ited, and you have heard all I have to tell, fully a 
| score of times, already.” 

** You are certainly keeping back something,” she 
said. “I must and will knowit! At least, answer 
me one question, Magdalen Duprez,” clutching al- 
most fiercely at her arm. ‘‘ Who was that woman 
who was poisoned at the Washington House, and 
what had Earl to do with her?” 

Magdalen started up, with a well-feigned exclama- 
tion of astonishment. 

“O Maud, what have you discovered?” she cried. 
‘¢ Who has been telling you aught of her?” 

“Was I not there to see for myseli? From his 
manner alone, I discovered that Earl must have 
known the woman at some previous time. I saw 
that you, also, recognized her, and seemed to be 
looking to him for an explanation. Now, what is all 
this mystery? I must find it out!” 

Magdalen was silent, at first. 

‘*Perbaps I had better tell you the little I do 





Harding had tried to explain to Maud the mystery of 
that affair at the Washington House; but he would 
have given his right hand, at that very moment, to 
have known what connection Earl Devonshire had 
really had with it! 


——_ 


CHAPTER XV. 
EVIDENCES OF GUILT. 


WHILE Maud and the surgeon were holding their 
conversation in the garden, Magdalen Duprez sat by 
the window in her own room, ber magnificent bair 
unfastened, and dropping about her like a great veil 
of shining blackness. Susette was with her, brush- 
ing out the long, fragrant waves, and at the same 
time sufferiug her tongue to run much more nimbly 
tban her fingers moved. 

From her window, Magdalen had seen Mr. Hard- 





‘* With what proof can you furnish me?” 








gate. She knew Maud was there, and therefore at 


know,” she finally said, with pretended reluctance. 
“T have kept it back, hitherto, because I thought it 
| would answer no especial purpose to reveal it. I 
| cannot tell you the woman’s name, nor anything 
about her. By accident, I once saw her picture in 
Mr. Devonshire’s possession. That was long enough 
before I ever came to Thornycroft Grange. The pic- 
ture looked much younger than did Mrs. Grant, but 
the face is a peculiar one, and I knew that I could 
not be mistaken.” 

“But the picture?” Maud interrupted, eagerly. 
** Did you not learn for whom it had been taken?” 





ing, when he dismourted and entered the garden | 


“No. It had dropped accidentally from his pocket, 
and I had picked it up. He seemed much confused, 
| Tremember, and would not suffer me to retain it 
| half as long as I would have been glad to. Of course 
| I questioned him about it; but he pretended that it 
! was the property of some friend, who had slipped it 
into his pocket to carry out a joke.” 

Maud’s expression became more hopeless than be- 
fore. Magdalen’s words were but confirming her 


once mistrusted the object of his errand, though the 
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truth of Leonard Harding’s suspicions. 

“What is your own opinion? You do not believe 
Earl's explanation was the true one?” she asked, in 
&@ weary, despondent tone. 

“T must answer in the negative. That woman 
was certainly a near relative, or a very dear friend. 
You mistrusted as much as that, from bis manner at 
the inn. I cannot understand why he does not ex- 
plain the matter. But for some circumstances, I 
should really think the woman must have been a 
former sweetheart, or possibly a divorced wife!” 

Maud uttered a low cry. 

“IT cannot, will not believe #!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you not remember the letter which was found? 
It was written to the woman’s husband, and no one 
doubts that he was the murderer! Do you not real- 
ize the position in which your suspicions are placing 
Earl Devonshire?” 

Magdalen covered her face with both handa, 

‘““O Maud, Maud, I cannot help it!’’ she groaned. 
“ The thought is killing me, but I am utterly unable 
to crush or thrust it from me! I have loved Earl as 
a sister might bave loved an only brother. He has 
been all that to me, so kind, so good and patient! It 
distresses me beyond measure to be compelled to 
think ill of him!” 

Maud could not doubt the genuineness of her 
emotion. Her own face grew suddenly hard and 
repellant, once more. 

** You have told me enough, Magdalen,” she said, 
in a low, quiet tons. “I bave no desire to hear more. 
The subject need not be broached between us again.” 

She turned away. Magdalen held out her band, 
and seemed as if ready to mingle their tears and 
prayers together. But Maud only pressed the hand, 
rather coldly. Somehow, she could not feel very 
cordial or affectionate towards her companion, just 
then. Sle had reached the door, when Magdalen 
came quickly forward. 

“Remember, dear Maud, that this conversation 
must never be repeated, even to your mother,” she 
said, anxiously. ‘ Otherwise, it might result in seri- 
ous evil to Earl. Wecan keep our own secret—can 
and will! I could never rest easy, thinking I had 
harmed my best friend. Our suspicions may be en- 
tirely groundless, after all.” 

“T am not & common newsmonger,” returned 
Maud, with some hauteur. “I can keep my own 
counsel, where it is for the interest of a friend so to 
do.” 

She slowly crossed over to her own room, carefully 
locking the door as she went in. Once there, and her 
fortitude utterly gave way. She sank upon the 
nearest couch, sobbing and moaning as if ber very 
heart would break. It was the first rude shock that 
had ever startled her from young love’s dream, and 
the awakening was terrible. 

But her heart still plead strongly for Earl. It was 
so hard to believe him base and wicked—to give bim 
up! She would never have given the least credence 
to anything Leonard Harding and Magdalen might 
have said, had not her own senses helped to convince 
her that they might be correct. There was a myste- 
ry about her lover’s relation to the poisoned woman, 
and guilt is the usual accompaniment of mystery. 
However, she resolved to put the matter to one 
additional test. 

Accordingly, she carefully dressed herself, towards 
evening, and walked down to Linden-Car. She would 
not take the carriage, for she did not wish any one 
at the Grange to suspect her destination. Her object 
was to call upon Doctor Andrews, and get all the 
information she could from him. 

She found the physician in, and, for a wonder, 
alone. He seemed somewhat surprised at seeing 
Maud, but politely invited her in, and placed for her 
a chair. 

“‘ Pray what can I do for you, Miss Ingestre?” he 
asked, with cordial affability. “Is there any one 
sick at the Grange, or are you troubled with some 
provoking tooth that needs locking to?”’ 

“* We are all well, thank you, Doctor Andrews, and 
do not stand in need of your professional services.” 

Tke quiet, grave tone in which she spoke seemed 
to surprise the physician. He eyed her keenly. 

“How can I serve you, then?” he asked, more 
seriously. ‘I shall be very glad to do anything in 
my power.” 

She was touched by the kindness of his manner. 
She drew a little nearer, feeling that he would be her 
true friend. 

**T wanted to ask you about—abont—tbat shocking 
affair at the Washington House,” she began, hesita- 
tingly. 

Doctor Andrews appeared really startled. ‘“‘ Well?” 
was all the reply he nrade. 

“It was you who mixed the cordial that was sent 
to Mrs. Grant?” 

“ Yes.” 

**T understand you have declared it was properly 
prepared, and that Mr. Read has testified to the same 
thing. Now what I wish to ask is, whether any one 
else had access to the cordial] before it was sent from 
your office? Whether—” - 

She paused, in deep distress, utterly breaking 
down. She wrung ber hands convalsively, fixing 
her imploring eyes upon Doctor Andrews’s face. He 
grew a shade paler, becoming more and more puzzled 
and uneasy every moment. He paced once or twice 
across the office, apparently at a loss what to do or say. 

“Tell me why you are so curious about this mat- 
ter, and then I will answer your questions, Miss In- 
gestre,” he uttered, at last, pausing near her. ‘“ Do 
not fear to confide in me. You can trust me as im- 





plicitly as the best friend you have.” 
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And she felt that she could—that he was worthy of 
her confidence. She lifted her eyes frankly, though 
very mournfally. 

“T will,” she said. ‘‘I am going to trust you with 
more than my own life—with the reputation of an- 
other, and even his personal safety, perhaps. My 
coming here concerus Earl Devonshire. I wish to 
know if he was in your office while that cordial was 
here.” 

The physician hesitated a moment, a look of keen 
pain upon his face. 

* He was,”’ he finally said, slowly. 

“Did he see the cordial, and know for whom it 
was intended?” ° 

** You are determined to force the truth from me— 
he did!” 

‘One question’ more,” and now her voice was 
sharp with pain. ‘ Would it have been possible for 
Mr. Devonshire, during his call here, to have mixed 
poison with the cordial? possible without having 
been detected by yourself or Mr. Read?” 

**Gaed heavens, Miss Ingestre, will nothing but 
the whole truth satisfy you? Must I answer your 
last question?” 

“It is really necessary to my happiness that you 
should,” she returned, faintly. 

He did not speak for a short space of time. He 
seemed pondering the matter in his own mind. 

“It may be best to teil you all,’’ he said, finally, 
looking at her with real compassion in his gaze. “I 
have heard that you are to marry Earl Devonshire. 
If such is the case, you certainly ought to know the 
truth. Yes, he might have introduced poison into 
that cordial; and I have otten queried with myself 
whether he did or not, though 1 have always liked 
Devonshire, and so would not hint to any one of my 
suspicion. I had been using some strychnia that 
afternoon, I remember, and had carelessly left a 
paper of it laying open on my table. The bottle of 
cordial stood near it when Devonshire came in. He 
had the cordiai in his hand, I could swear to that! 
He might easily have dropped a few grains of strych- 
nia into it, though whether he did or not is a mere 
matter of conjecture. At this moment, f would give 
half my fortune to be satisfied on that point.” 

Maud had listened with bated breath. Here wasa 
confirmation of her worst fears. But she did not 
shriek or faint. At first, she felt dizzy and weak, 
almost numb with pain and agony. There was brave, 
true metal in that girl’s character, and now it was 
manifesting itself. She might have grieved herself 
ill, bad any misfortune that was not his own fault 
happened to her lover. But somehow, the thought 
of his baseness seemed to steel her heart against him, 
and her love was likely to die a speedy death, in all 
the haughty scorn which she felt for bis wickedness. 

** It seems se strange, Miss Ingestre,” said Doctor 
Andrews, at last, almost awed by the cold, stern look 
upon her face. ‘“‘ What should have led you to sus- 
pect Devonshire? { did not imagine the idea had 
ever occurred to mere than one or two persons be- 
sides myself.” 

* There are various circumstances which I cannot 
explain,” she answered; *‘ but you have put the last 
doubt at rest. I now believe he is a guilty man!” 

“T fear so,” shaking bis head. ‘ 1 would rather 
accuse my own brother. He must have been sorely 
tempted, or he would never have resorted to such a 
crime. But I do not consider it my duty to inform 
on him, under present circumstances. His own con- 
science wikk be punishment enough, for he is not one 
to commit crime with impunity. We had better 
keep our own counsel, had we not, Miss Ingestre?” 

,Maud merely bowed. She thanked the good phy- 
sician tor his kindness, and very shortly took her 
leave. She was in no mood, just then, to endure 
even his sympathetic looks and words of comfort. 


i 





ANDALUSIAN BEAUTY. 


In some of the manufactories of Seville, says a 
recent traveller in Spain, I found not less than four 
thousand Andalusian girls and young women in one 
enormous room—truly a startling, wonderful specta- 
cle. Fancy four thousand crinolines hanging in 
rows. Among these inhabitants of Seville I could 
not discover twelve even pleasing faces. I admit 
their costume was not becoming; their smart clothes 
and mantillas were laid aside, and their undress was 
of coarse texture and somewhat in disorder, the fab- 
rication of tobacco entailing much dirt; but I was 
thoroughly unprejudiced, and I judged of the type of 
the features and of the form of the figure with the 
greatest impartiality. Take the better class of An- 
dalusian women, and look at the girls who peep out 
of the windows, or recline in the carriages that bowl 
along the Paseo, and you will see many charms, but 
no perfect beauty. The Andalusian is pleasing trom 
her vivacity, her conversational, power, politeness, 
and, above all, her perfect simplicity, for the Spanish 
lady is, of all women, the most free trom affectation. 
The mantilla reigns here, and men and boys seem to 
delight in the national costume. Upon their spirited, 
fiery animals, with their rich saddles and bridles 
covered with a bright cloth and tied up with ribbons 
and tassels, they present a gay appearance. Seville 
is also crowded with toreros, who wear an official 
dress—a round felt hat shaped like a turban, a short 
jacket richly embroidered, and open in front to dis- 
play a handsome waistcoat, in like manner showing 
a fine plaited shirt. The neck is generally uncovered, 
while round the top of the well-fitting white cash- 
mere hose is bound a broad red sash. The short 
black hair is drawn tightly to the back of the head, 
and there twisted into a little knot, to which is at- 


“FOUND DEAD 1N THE STREET.” 


I. 
The labor is over and done; 
The sun has‘gone down in the west; 
The birds are asleep every one, 
And the world has gone to its rest— 
Sleepers on beds of down, 
‘Neath cover of silk and gold, 
Soft, as on roses new-blown, 
Slept the great monarch of old! 
Sleepers on mother's breast, 
Sleepers happy and warm, 
Cosy as birds in their nest, 
With never a thought of harm! 
Sleepers in garrets high, 
"Neath coverlet ragged and old: 
And one little sleeper all under the sky, 
Out in the night and the cold! 
Alone in the wide, wide world, 
Christless, motherless he; 
Begging or stealing to live, and whirled 
Like waif on an angry sea. 


It. 
The daisy looks up from the grass, 
Fresh from the fingers of Night, 
To welcome the birds as they pass, 
And drink in fresh rivers of light. 
Sleepers on mother's breast, 
Waken to summer and mirth; 
But one little sleeper has gone to his rest, 
Never to waken on earth; 
Dead—found dead in the street, 
All forsaken and lorn; 
Damp from the head to the feet 
With the dews of the sweet May morn! 


111. 
Dead—for the want of a crust! 
Dead—in the cold night air, 
Dead—and under the dust, 
Without ever a word of prayer; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 
In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 
Or the touch ofa kindly hand! 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
HOW THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED AT THE HALL. 


WHEN Valentine Blake entered the house to seek 
the messenger with whose evil tidings we are now 
acquainted, he had to pass by the housekeeper’s 
room. As he did so, a wail of subdued agony, half- 
shriek, half-sob, smote upon his ear, so terrible in 
its grief, that, notwithstanding the urgency of his 
errand, the tutor opened the door and looked in. 
Mrs, Ripson sat facing him at her little table, with 
her head buried in her hands. 

“Hush, hush, woman!” said he, sternly. ‘It is 
your business to mitigate the woe that has fallen 
upon this house, not to increase it. If you give way 
to your feelings thus, how can you hope to calm his 
mother?” ‘ 

* He is my boy—my boy!” cried the housekeeper, 
passionately, looking up at him with flashing eyes, 
“and he isdead! My beautiful Bentinck, my only 
boy is dead! O Heaven, it is a judgment upon me, 
and I deserve it! Don’t talk tome, Mr. Blake; don’t 
listen to what I am saying. But he was buried alive, 
I tell you—buried alive; and you ask me not to 
weep!” 

“Ts this really true?” asked Valentine, greatly 
shocked. 

* Yes, Bentinck is dead,” groaned the wretched 
woman; ‘‘and I was the only one who loved him; 


dearly, and he was buried alive.” 

Valentine softly re-closed the door, and went out 
to where the messenger awaited him, and heard his 
tale, which he had not been able to keep altogether 
to himself, as he had been instructed to do. But 
Mrs. Woodford was, as usual, in her own room, and 
had not been disturbed, and her husband was still 
asleep upon the sofain the drawing room. A duty, 
sad and trying indeed, lay before the tutor, but he 
did not shrink from it for a moment. First, he re- 
turned to Evelyn, according to his promise, and told 
her all. She was greatly agitated, and shed many 
tears, but almost her first words were, ‘‘I will go to 
my aunt; she had better hear this news from me— 
at least, I think 1 can break it to her better than 
Mrs. Ripson can.” 

Valentine nodded grave approval, and took his 
way at once to the drawing-room.. If what he had 
to do was not done immediately, it seemed as though 
he could never do it. The Black Squire’s slumbers 
were rarely light of late, and he did not hear Valen- 
tine enter the room. He was dreaming, and his 
dreams ran upon the favorite topic of his waking 
thoughts. ‘Shut it up, and the price will rise,” mut- 
tered he. ‘It will be worth its weight in gold, I tell 
you. The wad, the wad!” The tutor shook his 
arm. ‘ Halloo, Mr. Blake! Why don’t you let me 
sleep? Why don’t she keep on playing? I certain- 
ly am the most unlucky— Why, what is the mat- 
ter? They haven’t been and robbed the wad-mine, 
have they?” 

‘Your son Bentinck has met with an accident,” 
said Valentine, very gravely. 

“Has he?” returnet the squire, coolly. ‘I dare 
say it served him right.” 

‘* He is very sorely hurt; nay, sir, all human help 
is useless—he is dead.” 

Mr. Woodford, who had raised himself upon his 





tached a chignon. 


ginning of the tutor’s speech, sank back upon the 


and he loved me, too; O yes, my own boy loved me 


sofa with a groan. Then Valentine narrated briefly 
the details of the catastrophe that had occurred, to 
which the other listened with scarce a word of inter- 
ruption. When all had been told, there was asilence 
for a minute or 80; and then, ina tone very different 
from bis usual dictatorial one, but still resolute and 
firm, Mr. Woodford whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ Please to 
leave me, Mr. Blake, and be so good as to draw yon- 
der blinds down.” 

Valentine shut out the twilight accordingly, and 
left the esquire to the gloom and his own kindred 
thoughts. A vehicle had been already sent to fetch 
the body of the dead lad, and there was nothing 
more to be done at present, so the tutor sat in the 
dining-room alone. It seemed as though Dewbank 
Hall could never know cheerfulness any more; but 
after a little, the door opened and let in sunshine. 
Evelyn came to te!l bim that her aunt had received 
the dreadful news with wonderful tranquillity. Her 
state of health had been of actual advantage to her, 
rendering her, asit did, incapable of any violent emo- 
tion. ** God’s will be done!” she had said, and bid- 
den her niece send Mra Wipson to her. 

“Mary seems really more overcome by the sad 
tidings than my aunt herself,” said Evelyn; “and 
what seems so strange, although it is true they were 
an ill-assorted pair, the loss of her husband seems to 
move her scarcely at all; she mourns for my unhap- 
py cousin as though he were her own son. Poor 
boy—poor boy!” Here Evelyn herself gave way a 
little, but presently inquired how her uncle had 
borne the news. 

‘“‘I think he feels it very deeply,” said Valentine; 
‘¢much more so than he shows, I am sure. Hark! 
that is his step upon the stairs. Perhaps he is com- 
ing down here.” 

** Dear Uncle Earnest,” murmured Evelyn,sobbing, 
**he has been always very, very kind to me.” She 
rose and waited for him, ready to throw her arms 
about his neck and comfort him all she could; but 
the footsteps—slower than usual, but not less steady 
and decisive—passed by the dining-room, and on to 
the study. That was the room the Black Squire al- 
ways sought on occasions of importance and calamity, 
just asa pious Catholic seeks his oratory; and he 
went in and locked the door. While the rest of the 
household kept watch through that weary night, 
and listened for the sound of wheels, and came out 
ever and anon to listen for them in the damp autumn 
air, he never stirred; and when at last they heard it, 
and the carriage came, the squire did but leave his 
room to look upon the ghastly burden which it bore, 
and then returned, without a tear, and with a face of 
stone to the desk and papers. ‘ What the law gives 
her, she must now have,” he muttered; “I might 
have known it would be so. All things conspire 
against me. But not one shilling more,” added he, 
bitterly, “ shall ever fall to her or hers—not one.” 

So, writing and re-writing, and tearing up and 
writing again, Ernest Woodford passed the night, 
underneath the room where his dead son lay; and 
not until the morning was far advanced, did he put 
his pen aside, and feel secure against his enemy, 
because his will (so long delayed) at last was made. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


BENTINCK WOODFORD was not buried yet, but 
the news of his death and that of Miles Ripson had 
flown fast and far. With the exception of the house- 
keeper, there was no human being that really 
mourned him. It seemed terrible to some—to good 
Parson Wilson especially—tbat he should have been 
80 suddenly cut off—as was only too probable (al- 
though, thanks to the precaution of George Adams, 
no one suspected the nature of the act in which he 
had been engaged when death had struck him), 
without repentance for his wickedness. Lucy, in- 
deed, was deeply shocked, but with her sorrow was 
mingled, in spite of herself, a certain sense of relief; 
her love for the self-willed lad had never been unal- 
loyed with fear, and since she had become convinced 
of the baseness of his intentions, the former passion 
had dwindled to almost nothing, and the latter had 
increased to absolute terror. Mr. Woodford himself, 
no doubt, as Valentine had said, felt more than he 
showed; but he saw in that dumb cold face, which 
death itself had furborne as yet to rob of its manly 
beauty, the failure of his own cherished schemes for 
the future quite as much as any present loss. On 
the fifth day came a not unexpected missive from 
Selina. 

“Will she mock at my disappointment?” thought 
the squire, staring at the letter with knitted brows; 
‘or will she venture to condole with me upon what | 
has happened?” He carried it about with him half 
aday, not having the courage to break the seal. 
Something within him seemed to warn him against 
its contents, and at the same time to forbid his re- 
turning it unread. At last he read it. Valentine 
met him running along the avenue towards the 
house, and taking no more notice of him—although 
he almost touched his garments as he went by—than 
if he had been a tree. Had the poor squire’s mind, 
unable to relieve itself by natural grief, given way 
under the pressure of his calamities? He certainly 
looked like one who had lost his reason. Valentine, 
seriously afraid of some mischance, followed bim 
hastily home, just in time to hear him close the door 
of Mre. Woodford’s chamber, and fasten it on the in- 
side. Husband and wife scarcely ever met now ex- 





elbow, as though to get up and be dving at the be- | once since their son’s death; it was in the highest 


cept at meal-times; they had only seen one another 


ing occurred, that the squire should consult her up- 
en the matter at all. Alarmed, yet not knowing 
what to do, Valentine went to Mrs. Ripson’s room to 
as< her opinion. She knew much more about her 
mistress than anybody else, even than Evelyn. The 
housekeeper, looking very comely in her deep 
mourning, for grief had improved her appearance, as 
it sometimes does, by refining it, was reading intent- 
iy a bundle of old letters; She was shedding tears, 
bnt not in her late passiontul way, and when she 
looked up, there was a light upon her face which he 
had never seen before there. He thought it very 
strange, when the boy she had loved so was to be 
buried on the morrow, and at the same time with 
her dead husband; but his business wus too pressing 
to admit of any remark upon the circumstance. He 
told her what he had just seen, and asked whether 
she could account in any way for her master’s con- 
duct. Had he ever been subject to any hallucina- 
tion? oy had anything really occurred to make him 
angry? for the expression of bis face had not only 
been wild, but furious. Mrs. Ripson knew nothing 
that could explain the matter—absolutely nothing 
whatever. There was a dull sound of voices in the 
room above, and Mr. Woodtord’s footsteps crossed it 
slowly once or twice. 

‘“*He is doing no harm,” said the housekeeper, 
quietly. ‘‘ He is not in one of his tantrums. And 
if be were, it would not much hurt my mistress, 
She was never easily frightened by anything; and of 
late, poor lady, she has been past all fear. She is like 
astatue. She would just as soon die as live. Hush! 
he is coming out again.” The door at the top of the 
stairs was flung open, and a voice at once rough and 
sharp, like the rasping of a file, cried, “ Mary Rip- 
son! Mary Ripson!” 

‘* He has found it out,” whispered the housekeeper, 
starting to her feet with a face trom which all color 
had suddenly fled. “ Idurst not go, Mr. Blake, I 
durst not indeed.” 

““Found what out? asked Valentine, while the 
squire standing at his wife’s door did not cease to call 
for k2:.aitendant. 

“O sir, you will know soon enough,” returned she; 
“but if I go, will you promise me that he shall dv 
me noharm? If I stamp on the floor thus, will you 
run up and break in the door—I am not to blame; I 
only did what his wife told me—will you promise me, 
Mr. Blake?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the tutor, hastily. “I will 
help you, if need be; but make haste; doubtless 
your mistress is ill, and that is why your master 
wants you.” 

But Mary shook her head, and went up stairs with 
a scared face and trembling limbs. 

Mr. Woodford was waiting for her, with a search- 
ing look in his black and shining eyes she had never 
seen before. 

“ Go in!’ he said; then closed and locked the door 
behind her. His wite was upon the sofa, not lying 
down as usual, but sitting upright without aid from 
cushion or pillow, and staring straight before her. 

‘* Never mind her,” exclaimed the Black Squire, 
harshly, as the housekeeper turned mechanically 
towards her mistress—“ but listen tome. Keep your 
eyes from her, and answer for yourself without 
prompting.” He placed a letter in her hand, and 
bade her read it, and watched her—while her shak- 
ing fingers strove to hold it steady—with relentless 
gaze. 

“Is this true what this woman writes?” asked he, 
gasping for breath. ‘Has there been a plot to rob 
ber of her rights? Is that dead boy in yonder room, 
your sou? Have you, and my own wife here, fixed 
this blot of shame upon me, that she talks of? 
Speak—curse you—speak !”” 

Mary answered nothing; she knew not what to 
say, because she knew uot what her mistress had 
already said. She felt like one put to the question 
that has need of all his fortitude, but yet will not 
betray. 

‘ A voice came from the sofa, clear and stern, “Tell 

im.” 

* Your mistress has found her voice at last,” quoth 
Mr. Woodford, bitterly; ‘‘ now find you yours. Ligs 
cannot serve you now; tell the whole truth.” 

Once more the housekeeper hesitated, and again 
her mistress bade her tell him all—“ That concerns 
your part, that ie,” struck in Mr. Woodford—“ your 
mistress shall answer for her own share, presently. 
Who set you on to perpetrate this crime?” 

“It was Dr. Warton,” answered Mary, boldly. 

“No; it was I!” exclaimed Mrs. Woodford—“I 
alone! She dare not tell you the whole truth; but 
I dare, Ernest Woodford: Listen! Yonder woman 
is not to blame, for she had no thought of fraud. 
She only deemed that I, being childless and without 
my husband’s love, desired to win it. She promised 
(being with child) that if she bore a boy, I should 
adopt it as my own. She was well pleased that her 
son should be.a.gentleman, and glad enough at the 
Rrospect of leaving her bruta) husband’s roof for 
this, where she could live in comfort. Had she borne 
a girl, she would have kept it; and the child which 
I pretended | was to have, but had not, would have 
been given out to have died. But all happened as I 
wished. She bore a son—it was said to be a daughter 
only to avert suspicion—and it was brought here the 
night after its birth, by Mrs. Ripson the post-mis- 
tress, and alterwards suckied by her daughter-in- 
law, its own miwtiier.” 

‘*And why did you plot this scheme?” asked the 
squire, with bis hand pressed to his foreliead, and 
speaking in suppressed and husky tones. 

‘For the same reason that I came back to live 
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upon your sister, If you were anxiow 
| hers sheakd inherit your estate, | was 
' so. 1 have suffered at ber hauds suc! 

1 could slay her with a word as I sit | 
| not hesitate to peak it.” 

“And all these many year you | 
to yourself, away from me!” said > 
slowly. 

“Why not? You are unjust en 
things, but an obedient slave to the mer 
law. Yon note from that vile woman > 
t she speaks of fraud, and ce 
forsooth. Have you not defrauded 
kindness that a husband owes bis wi 
not cheated me, from tiret to last, o! 
protection, and all that is a woman's « 
because she taunts you with an lileg 
ashamed, humiliated, disgraced.” 

* Disgraced! disgraced!" echoed 
man. 

“Tam glad of it,” answered she, d- 
“you know then something now of w 
far more than balf my lifetime— fron 
when I became your wife until this « + 








never f de that wo » ho, mor : 
world, but that you have been a) 
scheme.” 


“No, never!” murmured the unha)” 
looked ten years older than be had don: 
he had sunk into a chair, and sat 
bands drooping before him, as though 
stage, avery imbecile. 

* Look you, Ernest Woodford,” she ~ 
might have spared you this; I might 
long ago—I think I might have done &: 
thing. True, 1 never loved you; but 


. has some tenderness for him with who - 


linked, however evilly; and if you hr 
one spark of pity for me—if you had | 
dead—” 

Her husband raised one hand in feeb! 
toward her. 

“Nay, you lie!” said she, “ Wher 
knew, I was inthe pains of childbirth—« 
a man should feel passion for his v 
her well—you wrote my death-loom. 
der desk among the papers in the inner 
know your own bandwriting; look ati ” 
Krnest Woodford staggered to bis fee: 
way by chair and table to the place : 
and there remained, fumbling among th 
one in the dark. 

At last he found it; it was a little not. 
ly twenty years ago he had written to | 
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risks, save the boy!” 

** If in my woman’s heart one drop ot ° 
remained for your worthless self,” sh. 
‘* those words would have frozen it. F 
ment that I read them, I hated you, on: 
hated your sister. When the boy you 6u 
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upon your sister. If you were anxious that no son of 
hera should inherit your estate, 1 was ten times more 
so. 1 have suffered at her hauds such things, that if 
I could slay her with a word as I sit here, 1 would 
not hesitate to speak it.” 

“ And all these many years you kept this secret 
to yourself, away from me!” said Mr. Woodford, 
slowly. 

“Why not? You are unjust enough in most 
things, but an obedient slave to the mere letter of the 
law. Yon note from that vile woman stings you now 
because she speaks of fraud, and calls you cheat, 
forsooth. . Have you not defrauded me of all the 
kindness that a husband owes his wife? Have you 
not cheated me, from first to last, of love, respect, 
protection, and all that isa woman’sdue? And yet, 
because she taunts you with an illegal act, you feel 
ashamed, humiliated, disgraced.” 

“ Disgraced! disgraced!” echoed the wretched 

man. 
‘Tam glad of it,” answered she, dispassionately ; 
“you know then something now of what I have felt 
far more than half my lifetime—from the moment 
when I became your wife until this day. You will 
never persuade that woman, no, nor persuade the 
world, but that you have been a party to this 
scheme.” 

“No, never!” murmured the unhappy squire; he 
looked ten years older than he had done an hour ago; 
he had sunk into a chair, and sat there with his 
bands drooping before him, as though in man’s last 
stage, a very imbecile. 

‘Look you, Ernest Woodford,” she went on; “I 
might have spared you this; I might have told you 
long ago—I think I might have done so—but for one 
thing. True, 1 never loved you; but every woman 
bas some tenderness fur him with whom her life is 
linked, however evilly; and if you had ever shown 
one spark of pity for me—if you had not wished me 
dead—” 

Her husband raised one hand in feeble deprecation, 
toward her. 

“Nay, you lie!” said she. ‘‘ When, for all you 
knew, [ was inthe pains of childbirth—when, if ever, 
a man should feel compassion for his wife, and wish 
her well—you wrote my death-doom. It is in yon- 
der desk among the papers in the inner drawer; you 
know your own handwriting; look at it.” 

Ernest Woodford staggered to his feet, and felt his 
way by chair and table to the place she indicated, 
and there remained, fumbling among the papers, like 
oue in the dark. 

At last he found it; it was a little note which near- 
ly twenty years ago he had written to Dr. Warton, 
and thrust under his wife’s chamber-door, ‘‘A¢ all 
risks, save the boy !” ; 

“If in my woman’s heart one drop of foudnoss had 
remained for your worthless self,” she continued, 
‘those words would have frozen it. From the mo- 
ment that I read them, I hated you, only less than I 
hated your sister. When the boy you supposed to be 
your offspring turned out—”’ 

‘My son is lying dead in the next room,” inter- 
posed the housekeeper, suddenly. 

“True; [had forgotten,” resumed her mistress, 
with a touch of tenderness. ‘‘ Whenever you have 
been disappointed, Ernest Woodford, I have been 
pleased; and whenever crossed, save by Selina 
Murphy, I have been glad at heart. If you were to 
die to-day, I should only not rejoice; it would move 
me less than when, a month ago, poor, wretched 
Herbert Warton died of drink.” 

The squire, with his hand in his breast pocket, in- 
to which he had thrust the slip of paper, tottered to 


rather than of him now—he looked so worn and aged 
—stepped forward to assist him, as he bungled with 
the lock, but he waived her off, and let himself out 
at last. . 

Step by step, and holding by the banisters to 
keep his footing, he slowly went down stairs. The 
dining-room door was open, and lie could see Evelyn 
standing by the window, looking sadly out upon the 
lawn, all yellowed by the autumn leaves. Deep in 
thought, she did not hear him, and he stood gazing 
at her with a yearning tenderness that would have 
brought her to him in a moment—had she only 
known—with open arms; but almost immediately 
the loving look passed away, and the same anguish 
which had lined his face throughout the recent in- 
terview, usurped its place. Heaven only knew what 
depended upon whether Evelyn chanced to turn her 
head that moment or not. She dil not, however; 
and he passed on to his study, and went in. 

After a few minuies, the housekeeper came down 
to the room adjoining, where the tutor was keep- 
ing watch, according to his promise. ‘‘ Have you 

en master?” inquired she, with anxiety. 

“Nay,” he said. ‘ I thought he was still with you 
in Mrs. Woodford’s room.” 

“No, no,” said she; “ he left it some time since— 
and O sir,he took away with him the laudanum 
bottle from my mistress’s desk.” 

Valentine started to his feet, and went at once to 
the study; he knocked, but there was no answer; 
he tried the door, and it waslocked. Heran out into 
the garden, and looked in through the open window. 
The squire was seated at the desk, with his head 
upon it, resting between his hands. An empty bottle 
lay on the fluor, beside his chair. Before him lay a 
mass of papers, and his will drawn out at length, but 
unsigned. That was all labor in vain now, since the 
dead have nothing to leave. Valentine forced the 
sash, and broke into the room, but he had come too 
late. Ernest Woodford had already breathed his 
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the door without a word. Mary, afraid for him. 
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{We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





WILLIAM PARKMAN LODGE. 

On the 14th of January, the officers’ of William 
Parkman Lodge, of Winchester, were installed by 
Past Master A. K. P. Joy. 

J. F. Stone, W. Af, 

Ww. Pratt, S. W. 

N. J. Shattuck, J. W. 

Cepbas Church, 7. 

H. W. Haight, S. 

C. H. Moseley, S. D. 
- G. W. Spurr, J. D. 

J.R. Cobb, S. S. 

C. E. Follansbee, J. S. 
S. Wilder, Chaplain. 
Cc. H. Dunbam, Marshal. 
J.C. Johnson, Chorister. 
S. F. Ham, /. 8. 
J. D. Sharon, Tiler. 





SOMERSET R. A. CHAPTER. 

The following are the names of the companions of 
Somerset, (Me.,) Royal Arch Chapter for the ensuing 
year: 

B. M. Hight, H. P. 

Horace W. Chaney, K. 

W. F. Bacon, S. 

Wn. Tucker, C. H. 

Chas. W. Snow, P. S. 

A.S. Emery, R. A. C. 

E. W. Farwell, Secretary. 

Benj. Steward, Treasurer. 

Geo. H. Eldridge, Chaplain. 

Tilson H. Bosworth, M. 3d Vail. 

William Abbott, M. 2d Vail. 

Augustus R. Bixby, M. 1st Vail. 





GRAND LODGE OF MICHIGAN. 

The Grand Lodge ot Michigan closed its labors at 
Masonic Hall, Detroit, on the 10th ult., after a most 
harmonious session of three days. The following 
are the officers of the Grand Lodge for the ensuing 
year: 

S. C. Coffinbury, Constantine, M. W. G. M. 

A. T. Metcalf, Kalamazoo, R. W. D. G. M. 

A. Partridge, Birmingham, R. W. S. G. W. 

E. R. Landon, Detroit, R. W. J. G. W. 

James Fenton, Detroit, R. W.G.S. , 

Silliman Blanchard, Tecomseh, R. W. G. V. and I. 


The Grand Master of the Grand Lodge made the 
following appointments: 
R. W. Thomas U. Flanner, Deputy Grand Master 
Sor the Upper Peninsula. 
J. Boynton, Pcentwater, Most Reverend Grand 
Chaplain. 
J.S. Bampton, Detroit, W. Senior Grand Deacon. 
Warren Green, Colon, W. Junior Grand Deacon, 
J. W. Gilbert, Detroit, W. Grand Architect. 
D. R. Strand, Hudson, W. Grand Marshal. 
Geo. R. Hurd, Monroe, W. Grand Sword Bearer. 
J. L. Newell, Port Huron, W. Grand Pursuivant. 
W. V. Griffith, Detroit, G. Steward and Tiler. 





THE MASONIC APRON. 


The Masonic Apron is the symbol of labor, and of 
purity of life, and rectitude of conduct. It should be 
of pure white lambskin, without any device whatev- 
er, and should be square, with a triangular flap. 
The vestiture of the candidate with the apron, among 
the primitive Masons, formed an essential part of the 
ceremony of initiation, and was attended with rites 
equally significant apd impressive. This badge re- 
ceived a characteristic distinction from its peculiar 
color and material. With the Essenian Masons, it 
was accomplished by @ process bearing a similar ten- 
dency, and accompanied by illustrations not less in- 
spiring and satisfactory to the newly initiated 
neophyte. He was clothed in a long white robe, 
which reached to the ground, bordered with a fringe 
of blue ribbon, to incite personal holiness, and fas- 
tened lightly round the waist with a girdle, to sep- 
arate the upper from the lower parts of the body. 
With feet bare and head uncovered, the candidate 
was considered a personification of Modesty and Hu- 
mility, walking in the fear of God. 
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Masonic BALL AT PETERBORO’, N. H —The ball 
given by the Masonic Fraternity of Peterboro’ at 
French’s Hote!, on the 14th of January, was @ suc- 
cess in every point. Most of the principal towns of 
the State were represented on the occasion by prom- 
inent Masons, and quite a number attended from the 
city. The ladies displayed excellent taste in the 
matter of dress, while the regalias of the gentlemen 
added brilliancy to the ball-room. The music, by 
Hall’s Quadrille Band, of this city, was excellent, and 
the supper, by Colonel French, proprietor of the 
hotel, was good. Dancing continued until an early 
hour in the morning of the 15th, when all separated, 
highly pleased with the event. 





KNIGHTS TEMPLARS’ BALLIN NEW YORE. 
Morton Commandery, of New York city recently 
gave a grand ball at the Metropolitan Hotel. The 
spacious dining-hall, which is also use for a ball- 
room, was artistically decorated with bapuors, shields, 
armor, helmets and swords, together with various 
Masonic emblems and devices. The invited guests 
began to arrive as early aa nine o’clock, and by ten 
the floor was completely filled by ladies and prom- 
enaders. The Knights appeared in full uniform, 
which, with the many brilliant colors worn by the 
ladies, made the scene, about midnight, particularly 
gay and brilliant. Among the most elegant dresses 
was a heavy white corded silk, made with a long 
flowing skirt, exquisitely embroidered round the bot- 
tom and on the waist, with bunches of flowers. A 
very costly white lace shawl was worn with this 
superb dress, and the diamonds worn by the lady 
were valued at several thousand dollars. Another 
stylish toilet was a corn-colored stain, elaborately 
trimmed with cherry-colored velvet. Another was 
a green silk dress, trimmed with folds of white satin; 
another, an apple-green satin, with an overskirt of 
white lace, and still another of rich brocade silk, 
made with low neck and band sleeves, displaying 
very beautiful neck and arms. The dress had avery 
long train, which the Jady managed quite gracefully. 
Some excellent music was rendered by Theodore 
Thomas’s full orchestra, led by Mr. Eben, and danc- 
ing was indulged in until nearly sunrise. The ar- 
rangements for supper were excellent, and the 
customary pushing and squeezing at all public balls 
was, on this occasion, omitted. The various com- 
mittees were efficient in performing their duties. 
The reception, on the whole, was a decided success, 
and reflects credit on the Morton Commandery. 





MASONIC TRADITION. 

Masonic tradition points clearly to Enoch as the 
first to reduce symbolic language to a regular and 
pertect system; the key to which he treasured up 
within two pillars, erected under his direction for 
that purpose, with a view to guard against confla- 
grations and inundations. These pillars were the first 
patterns of Masonic parallel lines in our Lodges, and 
had then their exemplars in Abel and Seth, the two 
earliest and most noted brethren of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation, and who were perfect parallels in all 
internal and external qualities so necessary to con- 
stitute the mystic parallelism of our Order. 

Masonic Loss AT WESTERLY, R. I.—We regret 
to learn that at a fire in Westerly, R. I., the records 
and regalias of three Masonic Lodges were destroyed. 
The loss will fall quite heavily on our Westerly 
brethren, and they have our sincere sympathy. 
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TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKES. 


Among the greatest earthquakes of modern times, 
that at Lima, on the 28th of October, 1746, stands 
pre-eminent, as it also extended to Callao, and 
eighteen thousand persons perished among the ruins. 
This convulsion, which spread along the coast one 
hundred leagues to the north and one hundred to 
the south, began about half past ten at night. The 
noise, the shock and the ruin took place in the space 
of only tour minutes. The day being one dedicated 
to St. Simon and St. Jude, the people of Lima attrib- 
uted to the agency of those saints the fact that only 
eighteen thousand persons perished out of a popula- 
tion of fifty thousand. Vast quantities of gold, silver 
and jewels were buried among the seventy-four 
churches and the fourteen monasteries. A great 
many nuns perished, and seventy sick persons were 
killed in one hospital alone. The public fountains 
were buried, the statues of the Spanish kings crushed, 
and the streets barricaded with fallen houses. As for 
Callao, it was utterly destroyed, and even its very 
shape changed by huge heaps of sand and gravel. 
At the moment of the earthquake, the sea rose moun- 
tains high, and rolled on tillit buried the city, and 
destroyed everything, except the two great gates. Of 
the tive thousand inhabitants, only about two hun- 
dred escaped. by clinging to timbers and pieces of 
wreck. The vessels at anchor off Callao either foun- 
dered at their moorings, or were washed beyond the 
city with an irresistible violence. - During the lull of 
the earthquake, there could be heard no sound but 
the screams, cries and groans of the drowning, and 
the prayers and exhortations of the brave Franciscan 
monks, who, till the waters choked them, continued 
their prayers and hymns. Great vaults, piled with 
corn, tallow, jars of wine, timber, iron, tin and cop- 
per, were all destroyed. The destruction of Callao 
caused fresh terror to Lima. There, at daybreak, the 
brave viceroy, the Marqus of Villa Garcia, appeared 
on horseback in the streets, and issued orders for the 
rep:iz of the aqueducts, and for procuring corn from 
the o itlying provinces. 

The Spanish governor of Lima also ordered the 
dead bodies to be collected in the churches, and to be 
as rapidly interred as possible, and instantly erected 
gibbets in the public places for the swift execution of 
thieves. 

On the ist of November, 1755, the people of Lisbon 
had risen as usual, and looked out upon Belem and 
the Tagus, the little villas among the olive groves, 
the orange trees, the bull-ring, the hospitals, the 
convents and the shops. In the seventy-five con- 
vents and forty churches of Lisbon the bells had 
tinkled, and the early prayer been said. The clear 
blue air roofed the city; the birds were singing their 
matins in the subarb gardens of Alcantara and 





Campo Grande. There was no omen of evil; it was 


a hopefal day, and the river lay, for mile after mile, 
calm in the early sunlight, 

Suddenly there came a convulsive tremor through 
the city, and it fell to pieces like a children’s tower 
of cards. It was a great festival that morning; the 
churches were full of kneeling crowds, and starry 
with wax candles, and luminous with lamps. Ina 
moment, roofs crashed in, towers fell, arcades gaped 
in two, palaces tottered, steeples snapped, walls were 
sundered. The air grew black with rising clouds of 
dust, and was filled with the crash of ceaseless de- 

struction, and the groans and screams of the stricken 

and the dying. At the same time, as if the terrors 

of the Apocalypse had broken at last on Lisbon, the 

sea, agitated to its depths by the horrible convulsion, 

rose and spread over the shore. One of the quays 

also opened its dark jaws, and swallowed, in an in- 

stant, six hundred persons who had taken refuge on 

it. Ina minute or two more, fresh calamities fell on 

the unhappy city, for the fires being hurled down 

among the fallen timbers, irresistible contlagrations 

broke out in several parts of the city. 

An eye-witness describes the scene with simple 
force of detail. He says, “I perceived the house be- 
gin to shake, but did not apprehend the cause; but 
as I saw the neighbors about were all running down 
stairs, I also made the best of my way; and by the 
time I had crossed the street and got under the piaz- 
zas of some low houses, it was darker than the darkest 
night I ever saw, and continued so for about a min- 
ute, occasioned by the clouds of dust from the falling 
of houses on all sides. After it had cleared up, I ran 
into a large square adjoining the palace on the west, 
the street I lived in to the north, the river to the 
south, and the custom houses and warehouses to the 
east. But this disma) earthquake had such an influ- 
ence upon the sea and river, that the water rose in 
about ten minutes several yards perpendicular. In 
that time I ran back into my room, got my hat and 
my cloak, locked up my room, and returned; but 
being alarmed with a cry that the sea was coming in, 
all people crowded forward to run to the hills, I 
among the rest, with Mr. Wood and family. We 
went nearly two miles through the streets, climbing 
over ruins of churches, houses, etc , stepping over 
hundreds of dead and dying people, killed by the fall- 
ing of buildings—carriages, chaises and mules all 
lying crushed to pieces. And that day being a great 
festival in their church, and just at the time of cel- 
ebrating their tirst mass, thousands were assembled 
in the churches, the major part of whom were killed! 
for the great buildings, particularly those built on 
any eminence, suffered the most damage, very few of 
the churches or convents having escaped. Before we 
got quite clear of the buillings, another shock came, 
just as I was passing over the ruins of a great church ; 
but I, happily, got clear befure any more tumbled 
down. We stayed near two hours in an open field; 
but a dismal scene it was, the people howling and 
crying, and the sacrament going about to dying per- 
sons. So I advised, as the best, to return to the 
square near our own house, and there wait the event, 
which we did immediately; but, by the time we got 
there, the city was in flames in several places at the 
same time. This completed the destruction of the 
city; for, in the terror all persons were, no attempt 
was made to stop it, and the wind was very high, so 
that it was communicated from one street to another.” 





‘ WHITE ANTS IN INDIA. 


Travellers in the East have told some wonderful 
stories about the ravages committed by the white 
ant; but the following, from an English magazine, 
are the very latest: ‘“‘An odd story is largely cred- 
ited in India in regard to the voracity of the white 
ant. A gentleman having charge of a cheat of money 
placed it on the floor, where it was attacked by these 
destructives, who soon annihilated the bottom of the 
box and the bags containing the specie, which fell 
piece by piece into the hollows if the termites’ bur- 
row just underneath the tloor where the box was 
placed. When the coin was demanded, it was not to 
be found, but the attacks of the ants were incontest- 
ible, and the story got abroad that their teeth were 
capable of devouring metal. Some years afterwards, 
when the house was undergoing repairs, the whole 
sum was found several feet deep in the earth, in the 
midst of the ant nest. White ants once attacked a 
British ship of the line, the Albion. She was obliged 
to put into port in consequence, and had to be broken 
up. 

** These creatures are much relished as food by the 
natives of the interior of India, as well as those of 
Africa. In India, before the migration of the ants, 
two holes are bored in the nest opposite to each other ; 
on the leeward side a pot is placed, which has been 
rubbed with aromatic herbs; on the windward side a 
fire is made, the smoke of which drives the insects 
into the pots. These captured victims are then se- 
curely fastened in, dried over the fire, and ground 
into flour, and made into a pastry which is suld to 
poor people, but which, if used abundantly, produces 
dysentery. 

**At the time of the migration of the ants in Africa, 
myriads of them fall into the water, when the natives 
skim off the surface with calabashes, then grill them 
in iron cauldrons over a large tire, stirring them as 
coffee is stirred. The natives eat them by handstul, 
without accompaniment or other preparations, ard 
consider them very delicious. They are said to re- 
semble in taste sugared cream, or sweet almond 
paste. The Hottentots eat them very greedily when 
boiled, and grow plu p and fat upon the food. They 
also consume the pup of the ants, which they call 





Tice, on account of its resemblance to that grain.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STANZAS. 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 
Dear love, I am breathing my life away, 
In the same lone, silent place, 
Where you grew cold that terrible day, 
With a strange smile over your face; 
And I could not list to the words they said, 
For I was as white as my beautiful dead; 
And I could not weep, and I could not pray, 
For the sun of my life died out that day, 
And the winter came—though ‘twas only May! 


Ah, when shall I see those beautiful things, 
And grasp them one by one, 
As I float far out on my angel-wings, 
And soar to my angel-home ? 
Ah, then shall I see the same meanwhile 
That gave to your dying lips that smile! 


+ > 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 
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SAVED!—A GUARDIAN ANGEL.—CONVALES- 
CENT.—SPORTING INDIANS.—A TRAGEDY. 


“FRANK! Frank! For God’s sake, save me!” 
came in despairing yells from my smothered throat, 
while the fire spluttered, and hissed, and smoked 
around me, and the devouring element roared and 
blazed in the roof above my head. It ate through 
and through the thatch as though it were chaff, and 
crackled and hissed in the bamboo rafters, dry as 
tinder. It had eaten away nearly all the roof and 
side of the rancho behind me, and the remaining 
roof, now unsupported, must fall. As it leaned, it 
would come directly upon my head. I looked up 
with fixed eyes, and sat dumb as I saw the flaming 
mass slowly begin to sway inward, then totter for an 
instant. It wascoming! At that moment the rising 
night breeze gave it impetus; the bamboo rafters 
snapped and groaned, rebounding as they parted, 
throwing down a shower of cinders; while, as I shut 
my eyes tightly in terror, the whole roof, thoroughly 
aflame, swept down, just clearing my head, burying 
itself, a horrid heap of live coals, on either side of the 
now crumbling wall of the,rancho behind me. A 
deluge of sparks filled the air, followed by a cloud of 
dense black smoke, and live cinders flew about, 
striking and scorching my bare flesh, while I uttered 
horrid cries, immovably fixed as I was in such an ex- 
traordinary position in this miniature inferno. I 
opened my mouth, calling the name of my friend in 
a wild, despairing shriek, that rose above the uproar 
of the frantic, yelling crowd outside: 

“ Frank! Frank!” 

For an instant there was a lull in the roar of the 
crowd. They heard me. They knew there was a 
human being in the burning rancho, and they rushed 
forward with loud shouts in the direction of the- 
sound. In an instant they came crowding inside the 
ruins, a half-savage curiosity depicted on their dusky 
countenatces. None dare advance far within the 

- scorching influence of the smouldering heap, but they 
stood in mute, astonished wonder, staring in impo- 


tent horror upon me in my situation, louking like’ 


tawny demons, not one raising a finger to help. 
@ sudden there was an opening of the crowd. 

**My God! What is this?” cried a stentorian voice, 
which I recognized, and the next instant a man, fol- 
lowed by another, bounded into the place through 
the crumbling doorway. It was Frank. 

* Hold on a minute longer, my bravo!” he cried to 
me; then, as if at once comprehending the case, 
turning to the man who followed him, ‘‘ your spade, 
Marco!” 

The man, who seemed a giant, and who had evi- 
dently been fighting the fire outside, relinquished 
the wooden instr t he carried. Frank seized it, 
and rushing into the terrible heat where I lay, sprang 
to work in fearful earnest. Ina shorter time than I 
can think, I was literally shovelled or scraped from 
the floor, out of the sticky, tarry substance, which 
cleaved to my body like a black cement, although the 
tremendous heat had rendered it by this time more 
pliable. In a twinkling I had gained my feet, and, 
with a frenzied leap, cleared the crowd, and bounded 
through the door, out into the air. 

I never shall forget the delicious sensation of the 
cool night air fanning my burnt and singed flesh, as 
I danced and leaped round among the gaping crowd 
of Indians, of all ages and both sexes, like one in a 
mad fit. The fierce, smarting pains, contrasting with 
the delightful, cooling air-currents, made me exhibit 
my person (not altogether in a presentable state) to 
the rude inhabitants of the pueblo in a series of the 

most preposterous antics; for the reader will recollect 

that, during the period of days which had elapsed 
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admiring dread, drawing back in confusion as I came 
hopping near, and dodging about indiscriminately to 
avoid the swiftness of my hysterical bounds; although, 
taking into consideration their noted habits of dress, 
‘Ss rather, undress, and their proverbial fondness for 


the tinkling heel, I aia not then, 1 nor do Im now, , think 
that my character and appearance suffered greatly in 
comparison with their own, on certain occasions. 
Truly, it was a weird sight. In the middle of an In- 
dian village, on a dark night, the lurid gleams of fire 
from the blazing embers heaped among the ruins of 
the rancho lighting up the faces of the motley, dusky 
crowd of natives, formed in gaping groups around 
the ring in which 1 was involuntarily performing; 
the whole scene backed and bordered with a wall of 
solid midnight, out of which peered the shadowy faces 
of the more distant spectators, and ever and anon 
the flicker of a torch from the surrounding ranchos. 
The picture needed no gilding. 

When the pain had momentarily subsided, and I 
had partially ceased my Terpsichorean gyrations, 
Frank approached me in a highly excited frame of 
mind, venting his profound feelings of alarm and 
astonishment at the strange accident—which, but for 
@ miracle, had cost my life—in ejaculations of 
considerable force. 

** What, in the name of the infernal, were you doing 
in that rancho?” he cried, after exhausting toa great 
extent his profane vocabulary, which, on account of 
his reputation, I forbear repeating. ‘I had supposed 
you were in the crowd outside, instead of sitting 


there, roasting alive in a molasses daub. Don’t caper 
round so. Hold: still a moment. Let’s see your 
burns.” 


“My God! don’t touch me!” I roared, drawing 
back from his fingers, fur I smarted in a hundred 
places. ‘ 

He examined my injuries a second, while the na- 
tives, to whom I doubtless appeared a phenomenon, 
crowded closer, having for the first time an oppor- 
tunity to.observe me in statu quo. 

** Bad, bad!” said he, shaking his head; and then, 
with the assistance of the giant Indian at his elbow— 
the same who had helped to shovel me from my un- 
comfortable seat in the burning rancho—the brave 
fellow actually shouldered me tenderly, and very 
gently carried me through the tagging crowd, toward 
the governor, whose guests we were, and whose duty 
it was to see that we received due attention to our 
personal necessities. We had some difficulty in rous- 
ing the hut, and gaining admission; for the governor 
of the pueblo, a pursy, stout-built man, who loved 
his beef, his rum, and his sleep, had been undisturbed 
by the night orgies of the Indians, which we after- 
wards learned were no uncommon occurrence in his 
village. Frank allowed me to resume my feet as we 
stood waiting at the door, while half-a-dozen natives 
volunteered to wake the “old man.” Suddenly I 
saw a slight form making its way among the crowd 
of Indians closing around us, and in an instant I saw 
the figure of the Indian girl—whose neglect of her 
duties had been the innocent cause of the fire— 
emerge from the swaying mass, and como toward us. 
Quickly throwing a large coarse sack or flowing gar- 
ment over my shoulders, she turned, and without a 
word pushed aside a clumsy Indian, and gliding 
swiftly among the scattered groups, was gone. The 
girl had given meher own garment. It wasadelicate 
act, and tor the moment I could hardly understand 
that the deed was the prompting of an impulsive 
sympathy for my condition. Her hurried flight from 
the burning hut had left her nearly as destitute of 
habiliments as myself, and her wondrous beauty of 
person had flashed upon the wild scene like a startling 
apparition, and as quickly had disappeared. I gazed 
after her with feelings mingled and peculiar. I looked 
at Frank, half-wonderingly, half-inquiringly. He, 
too, was staring spellbound at the spot where we had 
last seen her. But he found his tongue, and said: 

“ By Jove! that seems more like a visitation from 
an angel than an Indian girl. ’Pon my word, she has 
a@ woman’s heart, if she és a savage.” 

I heartily concurred with his ideas. 

By this time, after dint of much pounding on the 
door and loud screaming by the Indian women and 
children, who were by far the noisiest of the crowd, 
the old governor made his appearance, being at first 
rather cautious about exposing his entire person in 
the half-closed doorway, and demanded what our in- 
trusion meant. Matters were explained by Frank, 
and we were instantly admitted inside the dwelling, 
thereby ridding ourselves of the motley concourse of 
Indians, who, like bedlam let loose, had been persist- 
ently hanging on our tracks. The governor’s rancho, 
which was exactly like the hut of the poorest Indian, 
except that it was larger and had more rooms, was 
overcrowded, on account of the great number of 
strangers in the pueblo. An apartment was, how- 
ever, instantly cleared for our accommodation by the 
host, who bustled about, and manifested a far greater 
amount of perturbation at my situation than I had 
myself. Hardly was I laid upon a bed, when the vil- 
lage doctor, unannounced and unsummoned, made 
his appearance. Without waiting for an invitation, 
he at once took me under his tutelage, displaying his 
stock of roots and drugs, which he carried with him 
in a basket, and finally commencing operations by 
placing upon my forehead a charm, which he carried 
suspended to his neck by a gold chain. Upon this, 
Frank, who had already begun nursing me, informed 
him that his services were not required. To my 
astonishment, the old fellow neither appeared to hear 
or care for this announcement, but, much to my dis- 
gust, continued his heathenish manipulations of my 
cranium. 

“My dear old fellow,” said Frank, with mock 
suavity, laying his hand on the Indian’s shoulder, 
“allow me to intorm you that you had best take 
yourself off.” 

“Um!” grunted the Indian, looking up, a little 





startled by Frank’s manner, yet undetermined 








whether sesh e a summons to aman of his quality and 
standing could be other than a jest. 

“ Go away, I say!” cried Frank, giving him a push 
backward, as, after staring fur a second with an ex- 
pression of oftended dignity, to annihilate Frank, he 
ran his dirty fingers slowly through his grisly, greasy 
bair, and proceeded to torment us with an harangue 
on the subject of his peculiar qualifications for the 
office of a medical practitioner, appealing to the by- 
standers, among whoni was the host, for corroboration 
of his assertions. 

I saw, by the rising color in his face, that Frank’s 
blood was getting warm. Sooner than I had expect- 
ed, he let fall the towel with which he was bathing 
my back, and springing to his feet, he seized the old 
quack by the neck, and threw him spinning across 
the floor, and out of the open door, where I heard 
him fall against an adjoining partition; then giving 
his medicine basket a kick, he sent it spilling atter 
him. We saw no more of him, and soon the specta- 
tors, quietly taking the hint, dropped off to their 
couches to spend the remainder of the night; all ex- 
cept the old governor, who insisted upon sitting up 
and caring for me. To this we would not consent, 
and at last he retired, promising to inquire after my 
welfare at an early hour in the morning. Frank had 
stripped me of my rags, had washed my limbs, putting 
salve upon the blistered parts, and wrapped me in a 
soft blanket; and now the pain had greatly abated, 
and I felt almost comfortable. 

** You’re pretty well toasted, my boy; but you'll be 
up and crisp as a lark in adayortwo. Call if you 
want me.” And Frank flung himself at full length 
on the floor by my bedside, and in five minutes fairly 
shook the house with his snoring. My nerves were 
now easy, and before I knew it I was also asleep. 
My slumber was refreshing, and it seemed but an 
hour when I opened my eyes. It was daylight, and 
Frank was standing over me. 

*‘ Take this, and do as I do,” said he; and suiting 
the action to the word, he raised a large black bottle 
to his lips, and taking a swallow, handed it tome. I 
smiled, and followed his directions. The spirits re- 
vived me still more, and Frank pronounced me ina 
convalescent condition, and predicted that on the 
morrow I could leave my bed. A little past the mid- 
dle of the day, as I lay alone in the room, and a few 
brief ts of sunshine beguiled the scene (for it 
was in the rainy season), a shadow darkened the 
doorway. Ina moment a lithe, light form danced— 
almost sailed—into the middle of the room, and 
deposited a basket of luscious fruits upon the rude 
table. 

‘* For you, Signor Americano,” lisped a sweet voice. 

I looked up, and saw the Indian girl again. Pois- 

ing herself on the toe of her arching foot, while Ler 
body trembled and quivered as if she hung in air, she 
pointed hesitatingly and blushingly to the fruit with 
her delicate hand as she spoke. I lay as oné who 
sees a vision, staring fall upon her perfection of sym- 
metry. Her glorious eyes fell beneath my broad 
gaze; she turned, and was tripping away. 
“Stay, senora,”’ cried I, almost fearing she might 
melt into air before my eyes. And then, as she 
paused, 1 was uncertain how to address her. ‘ Your 
name, senora?” I at length managed to articulate. 

“* Marie,” said she, softly, and was gone. 

An hour later I related the occurrence to Frank. 
He only elevated his other leg upon the table, and 
pufted industriously at his cigar. 

“Tsay, Win, isn’t she a Sister of Charity?” said 
he atlast. ‘‘ You know these Indians are all Papists.” 

This remark set me to musing. Why had she 
brought me the fruit? Why had she thrown the 
garment over my unprotected shoulders in the ad- 
venture of the preceding night? Was it from duty, 
or some more tender motive? I had read of instances 
where these Indian girls, actuated by a strange infat- 
uation, had gone through fire and death fur an object 
of attachment. Was I to be the hero of a savage 
romance? 

As Frank had predicted, I was on my feet again 
the fullowing day; but though I could lounge at ease 
around the pueblo, my nether limbs were not yet in 
a condition to warrant equestrian experiments. 

Again, that morning, I had caught another sight at 
the Indian maiden, flitting shyly among the low trees 
around a rancho, as if desirous’ of avoiding notice. 
Who was she? I inquired of several natives. I was 
told she had not been born in the pueblo; she had 
come there—none seemed to know when or how—had 
been long a member of the governor’s household, by 
whom she had been used rather as a slave than as a 
dependent. Here was a mystery. Her skin was 
lighter than the other natives, and her eyes spoke a 
different language. What could have been her 
origin? My mind was suddenly arrested from medi- 
tating on this strange creature, this romantic phe- 
nomenon, by a louder shouting among the Indians 
around the pueblo, who, since the arrival of the cat- 
tle, had been glutting themselves with meat, and had 
now inaugurated the second stage of proceedings by 
deep libations of rum and chica, a kind of fermented 
liquor, till half of them were tipsily dancing and 
boisterously brawling, like a party of Irishmen going 
home from a wake. There seemed to be some un- 
usual excitement, for a number of natives were run- 
ning toward the governor’s house. Coming upon the 
scene, I found a crowd collected in a ring in the little 
plaza of the village, and found I was about to be 
privileged to witness an exhibition of the favorite 
famous Indian divertissement on festive occasions, 
riding the greased pony. In the centre of this ring— 
aspace two hundred feet in diameter—stood, tethered, 
a small pony, almost wild, and his hair on back, legs 








and tail covered smoothly with oil, and brushed slick 


the pony, cut loose his halter, and in a twinkling was 
on his back. With a convulsive snort, the horse 
started, and as the crowd hemmed him in, he went 
flying round bis course, in a circle some six hundred 
feet in circamference. The Indian had grasped his 
flowing mane as he mounted, and now he held on like 
grim death, setting his teeth, as with terrible energy 
he strove to keep his slippery seat. How the excited 
crow@ roared, stamped the ground, slapped their 
hands and yelled, which made the frightened horse 
more frantic. Once ths Indian put one hand behind 
him to steady his seat. He again clutched the ani- 
mal’s mane, but his besmeared hand slipped its hold, 
and he began slowly to slide backwards on the crea- 
ture’s back. Seeing this, the crowd screamed louder, 
and the horse ran swifter. It was a trying moment 
for the Indian, who had my hearty sympathies in his 
daring undertaking, as, flying round with the speed 
of an arrow, every moment slipping off, he dug his 
tingers and nails madly into the horse’s hide. Fierce- 
ly, inch by inch, the Indian contested his right to the 
greasy territory, till at last, with a lurch, he slipped 
off the creature’s rump, and I thought he dropped; 
but no—he had clutched the animal's tail, and the 
next moment he was streaming after the flying beast, 
holding on, his body hanging horizontally in mid 
air. It was a laughable sight, and the crowd seemed 
thoroughly to appreciate its huge humor. But he 
could not long hang so. Soon the creature began to 
kick as heran. Thesecond blow of his heels smashed 
in the Indian’s ribs; his hoid loosened, and he fell, a 
mangled, bleeding mass, while the pony, breaking 
through the crowd, bounded madly off toward its 
native pampas. 

It is usual for the victor in this sport to receive the 
kisses and caresses of the Indian maidens of the 
village; but the victim of this tragedy, far more 
worthy from his invincible pluck, received instead 
the lamentations of his bereaved family, who, with 
mournful wails, bore him through the crowd to his 
hut. The crowd, crazy with rum and excitement, 
had rent the air with a loud shout as he fell. They 
hushed a moment as the corpse was brought by them, 
and then their frenzy burst forth again, wilder than 
ever. It continued all day, ald that night; and the 
next morning nearly every native was mad—tearing 
drunk—and bore evidence of participation in some 
bloody fray. Higher and higher grew the tumult, 
and louder the noise and blasphemy. The exertions 
of the good padre to quiet his turbulent and inebriated 
flock were of no avail. Some of the Indians lay drunk 
on the ground, while the others, inflamed with rum, 
were staggering about, fiercely assaulting, stoning 
and butchering every person they met. It seemed 
like the wild orgies of a feast to some heathen deity. 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


ISRAEL EVANS, 

A CHAPLAIN in the continental army, during the 
whole of the war of the Revolution, was born in 
Pennsylvania, in 1748. His ancestors were emigrants 
from Wales, and were among the early settlers in 
Pennsylvania, and both his father and grandfather 
were ministers of the gospel. He was educated at 
Princeton College, in New Jersey, graduating in 1772. 

He was ordained at Philadelphia, in 1776, as a 
chaplain, and at once entered the army, serving dur- 
ing the war in the New Hampsbire brigade. He 
was by nature better fitted for the stern duties of a 
military life, its strict subordination and exact meth- 
od, than for the quiet routine of a pastor’s calling. 

He was present in the battles at Saratoga, in 1777, . 
and shared in the sufferings of the army during the 
winter encampment at Valley Forge, in 1778. In 
1779, he accompanied General Sullivan in his expedi- 
tion against the Indians of the “ Six Nations.” 

At the battle of Yorktown, in October, 1781, “ he 
was standing beside General Washington, when a 
cannon ball in full sweep struck the earth at his very 
feet, and sent a shower of dirt over his hat. Wash- 
ington glanced at the chaplain to see how he took it; 
but the latter was as imperturbable as himeelf. 
Without stirring from the spot, he took off his hat, 
and seeing it covered with sand, said quietly, as be 
held it up, ‘ See here, general!’ Washington smiled, 
and replied, ‘Mr. Evans, you had better take that 
home and show it to your wife and children.’ The 
chaplain smiled in return, and replacing it on his 
head, turned his attention once more to the cannonade 
that was shaking the field like an earthquake.” 

On Sunday, October 22d, two days after the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown, he preached 
@ sermon in the open air to the assembled brigade. 
General Lincoln and General Clinton were present on 
the occasion. The loss of our allies, the French, 
during the siege of thirteen days was 50 killed and 
127 wounded. Of Americans, 27 killed and 73 wound- 
ed. Lord Cornwallis’s account of his loss during the 
siege was 156 killed, 326 wounded, and 70 missing, 
probably deserted, total 552. The whole number of 
British surrendered by capitulation, 7247. At the 
conclusion of the war, Mr. Evans returned to New 
Hampshire, and in July, 1789, he was installed as 
pastor of the church in Concord. In 1797, he resigned 
his charge, but continued his residence at Coucord, 











until his death, March $ih, 1807, aged sixty. 
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and shiny. It was evident that the performance was | 
about to begin. At the sound of a loud gong, a na- 
tive, young, vigorous and lithe, stripped to the waist, 
bounded through the shouting crowd, and running to 
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since my startling escapade upon the pampas, dang- 
ling by my lasso to the horns of a wild ball, I had 
been obliged to travel in a condition alarmingly 
approaching a state of semi-nudity—with the excep- 
tion of the blanket or poncho, forgotten by my pug- 
nacious friends of the bamboo raft, and which was 
now to a considerable extent damaged by the flames. 
The Indians seemed to regard my evolutions with an 
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LAUNCELOT’S LO 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 








AUNCELOT VANE wa 
—athing that may mea 
or, alas! wofully little; ; 
escent kindling of the 
sudden flight into th 
swiftly followed by an ig 
ous fall, a flash of Aug: 
flies along the darkness 
monplace, cheating one 
semblance of a star, a t: 
inspiration, revealing the 
poesibilities of human np 
tantalizing hint of the m 
mournfully emphasizing ' 
ual. But a true man } 
subtle but very real sense, 
and Launcelot, being atr 
shared in the splendors of the poet's purple. 

“ Love took up the harp of Life, and smote o: 
chords with might,” it awoke a music to whic! 
force of his nature contributed. Such Jove m. 
be immortal, like the soul in which it springs. 
Launcelot Vane had been tried by poverty, 
ure, by the world’s misappreliension and con 
Every experience had touched him to fine issu 
knew the sting of wounded pride, of betraye: 
the fickleness of friendship. But his temp: 
sweet and rympathetic, in spite—perhaps bec: 
—all these things. 

Happiness is a gift of the gods; what we are 
is of our own choosing. A lite facing a high 
resolute in pursuit of a noble purpose, is no b 
saunter through green fields, where perennial t 
blossom, but rather a steadfast climb, as tow. 
mountain top. 

Sometimes you go wearily, step by step; ofte 
lose sight of the peak, and you outlook it into 
misty valleys; rocks and ravines, and all ki 
cruel difficulties beset you. But anon you con 
upon breezy plateaus, where the winds of in 
tion blow, where the clouds flee away, wher 
world smiles sunlit below, and the goal shine 
and accessible. 

Over all the tollsome way Launcelot had pu 
and never once lost heart. Aiming to be true | 
intuitions and faithful to his art, be was patient 
himself and with circumstances. Were the day 
or bright, he took it cheerily. And when at last 
tane turned around and smiled upon him, b. 
not forget that God had been good to him alway, 
Did I say be was an artist? I want to show 
the toan in all his breadth and sincerity, bis ms 
nimity and tenderness. Bat I do not know | 
would have been just the man he was, if he hac 
paid court to Nature in her solitades, wooed her 
lover his mistress, put himself in sympathy wit 
her moods, and so at last felt the mighty Heart 
ing through the vast organism, and known hiv 
at one with it all. 

When Launcelot camped in the woods, Fritz E 
man shared his tent. Fritz was a German, tacit 
odd, reticent, often sour when be would have 
#8 ¥eet, sharp where he would have liked to be k 
and rough where be would have been tender, ba 
known the way. He was absent and dreamy, 
forgetful of the proprieties, to a startling degree 
Fritz was plain and unprepossessing. His sh 
sturdy, Teutonic build contrasted as strongly » 
Launcelot’s fine, lithe symmetry, as his swarthy ! 
bid in a tangled forest of beard, with hie frie: 
blonde, Saxon countenance, clean!y shaven, but 
the silky mustache. But, however bear-like F 
was as to the exterior, Launcelot knew what # he 
of gold he hid. Fritz repaid him with « noble fa! 


























































